‘FUN CITY': MICHAEL M. THOMAS - ROCK'S NEW GIANTS ‘FASHION 







“I love the special magic of Palm Beach.” 

Donald J. Trump ' 




This is the actual view seen from every residence of Trump Plaza of the Mm Beaches. 



( ( That’s why I have a home here. That’s 
why I try to get here as often as I can. And 
that’s why I’ve lavished special attention 
on Trump Plaza of the Palm Beaches. To 
make it as special and magical as Palm 
Beach itself. 



NOTE: A number of important 
services are provided to increase 
the pleasures of living at Trump Plaza. 
"Selections at Trump Plaza"! a spark- 
ling on-premises boutique, interior 
design and services center, will 
provide maid, valet, limousine, taxi, 
travel arrangements, gourmet food 
counter, catering, flowers, and every 
thing else necessary to maintain the 
Trump lifestyle. 



“Success, they say, breeds success. The 
success of the Palm Beach way of life is 
reflected by the success of Trump Plaza of 
the Palm Beaches. As we approach the 
new season, we are pleased to welcome an 
unprecedented number of new Trump 
Plaza residents and we look forward to 
welcoming many more. 

“1 personally also look forward to a 
continued warm relationship with the 



residents and the businesses of Palm 
Beach. And a continuation of the classic 
Fhlm Beach spirit. )) 




Two and three bedroom condominium residences, penthouses and grand penthouses are available priced from 
$299,200 to $1,800,000. Combination residences are $670,000 to $1,000,000. Immediate occupancy. There 
is a limited number of residences available for lease with an option to buy. 



TRUMP PLAZA OF THE PALM BEACHES 

525 South Flagler Drive West Palm Beach Florida 33401 407-655-2555 (N.Y.) 212-247-7000 Broker Participation Invited 

The complete offering terms are in an offenng plan from sponsor. A Statement of Record filed with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission permits this property to be offered to New Jersey residents. 
The New Jersey Real Estate Commission does not pass on its merits or value. Obtain the New Jersey Public Offering Statement. Read it before signing anything. NJA K0388053FL. 'Additional Charge. 







FROM A NEW COLLECTION, FOR US ALONE. STRICTLY FOR GLAMOUR GIRLS, THE DRAPED, OFF-THE-SHOULDER LONG-LINE MAILLOT 
IN WHITE, BLACK OR RED. TAHITI PLAZA ON 2, NEW YORK AND SELECTED STORES. 
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"I'M GETTING INTO SHAPE 
FOR SPRINGS 



Max Mara's trapeze jacket, ’390 (98-007) and high-waisted 
pleated pants, ’ 195 (98-008), both in tropical wool for sizes 
4 to 14. Our exclusive fuchsia chiffon scarf, ’85 (96-002) 
Bag pictured just one from our collection by Louis Vuitton, 
* 430 to *490. To receive our February Fashion Folio, please 
call 1-800-322-725 7. For further information, please call 
1-800-345-3454. Wfe accept American Express, 

Diners Club, MasterCard and Visa. 



This time, it's not aerobics but aerodynamical ly 
designed clothes. Shapes that move with the 
ease of the new trapeze. So off to Saks 
I go for a complete wardrobe workout, 
the best spring shape-up this town 
has ever seen. 
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In the Kingdom of the Brain 

BY | U L I E BAUMGOLD 
They may just be the city’s 
smartest couple. They are 
a very private pair who 
think for pleasure. They 
are Marilyn vos Savant, a 
writer whose IQ — listed 
in The Guinness Book of 
World Records as 228 — 
may be the highest ever 
recorded, and Dr. Robert 
larvik, her husband, who 
invented the first perma- 
nent total artificial heart. 

Both in their forties, they 
met only two years ago, fell in love, and soon married. "She is the 
first person I know who really understands things,” says Dr. larvik. 
“It’s a level of understanding 1 never imagined." 

Bullcrit 

BY RICHARD ROSEN 
Everyone in the media discusses books, but few actually read them. 
Richard Rosen, who’s written many books himself, including Psycho- 
babble (a term he originated), argues that this phenomenon — 
Bullcrit — is so pervasive that there’s no longer any need to pretend 
that one reads books, because it’s a social disadvantage to do so. 





A Q Design: Eminent Victorian 

BY MARILYN BETHANY 

Christopher Ostafin, who installed the Metropolitan’s Victorian-cos- 
tume exhibit, instinctively understood his subject, because he lives it. 



Giant Steps 

BY PEG TYRE 




|ohn Flansburgh and John Lin- 
nell — the rock group They Might 
Be Giants — look more like nerdy 
graduate students than pop stars. 
But Lincoln, the Giants’ latest rec- 
ord, displaced U2’s Rattle and 
Hum as the most popular album 
on college campuses. The Giants 
have quickly gone from being cult 
figures on the East Village scene to 
being regulars on MTV. '‘They're 
the ultimate MTV band.” says one 
industry executive. 



C /C Fashion: Evening 

BY WENDY GOOD 



in Milan 

MAN 



Milan’s designers understand glamour, and this spring, they’ve cre- 
ated modern evening clothes that dazzle with elegant simplicity. 
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IN A CITY 

FAMOUS FOR HOTELS 
WHY DOES ONLY 
ONE HAVE BOTH 
A FIVE STAR AND 
FIVE DIAMOND RATING? 



$ 

FourSeasons 
Clift Hotel 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Near Union Square 

For reservations call (800) 332-3442 or (415) 775-4700. 



Sheridan. Designed for Beautiful Bedrooms. 

Madison Ave. & 57th St. (212) 308-0120 -ABC Linens, 3rd Floor, 

S' way & 19th St. (212) 505-1801-Stamford Town Center (203) 348-5373- 
Bridgewater Commons (201) 218-1220-Coming soon to Short Hills. 
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To your 
long list of 
Cardmember 
privileges, 
you can now 
add another. 




LETTERS 



A Catering Affair 

BY ALL MEANS, LET THE METROPOLITAN MU- 
seum go into the catering business [‘‘Party 
Palace,” by John Taylor, January 9]. The 
Met has as much right to do so as the Wal- 
dorf or that other catering establishment 
on the opposite side of Central Park, Tav- 
ern on the Green. 

However, in light of this activity, 
should there not be certain adjustments in 
the Met’s tax status? For one, shouldn’t 
the rental fees for the hall be subject to 
state and city sales taxes, as they are for 
other catering businesses? And should the 
Met continue to enjoy its status as a chari- 
table institution and thus be exempt from 
federal income taxes? After all, isn’t the 
Met competing for business with caterers 
that are profit-making enterprises? 

Finally, perhaps the New York State 
Council on the Arts should take another 
look at its annual grants of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Met. Some 
might feel that spending tax dollars to 
subsidize a catering business, no matter 
how elaborate, is disquieting. 

Jerome L. Wilson 
Manhattan 

AS ONE OF THE “TENS OF THOUSANDS” WHO 

"tramp through” the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, I’d like to raise one small voice 
in its praise. The collections are magnifi- 
cent. The special exhibits have extraordi- 
nary range and depth, from the blockbuster 
to the intimate, from the popularly ac- 
claimed to the barely noticed. And all are 
arranged with a steady and scholarly eye. 

The Met contains a crucial part of the 
world’s heritage. A few parties can’t hurt it 
and can’t take it away from the rest of us. 

Donald Oresman 
Manhattan 

IT CERTAINLY WAS ENLIGHTENING TO READ 
how the Metropolitan Museum services 
the wealthy and the arrivistes of our city. 

A fellow teacher and I planned a trip to 
the Met’s Georgia O’Keeffe exhibit and to 
the collection of paintings in the American 
Wing. Our plans were met by obstacles that 
made it clear the museum does not encour- 
age student groups. For example, student 
groups wishing to see the O’Keeffe and De- 
gas shows are limited to Mondays visits. 
When I explained to a museum official that 
our high school does not permit field trips 
on that day, we were told to buy tickets 
through Ticketron, at double the usual stu- 
dent price. Since we were paying a premi- 

Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Letters to the Editor, New York 
Magazine, 755 Second Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017-5998. Please include a daytime 
phone number. 



um for the day, we wanted our students to 
get the most out of it and again inquired 
about getting a guided tour of the American 
Wing. After eight or so unretumed phone 
calls and an unanswered letter, I called 
once more to complain and was told that a 
guide was being reserved for us and that 
there was a $50 fee. 

While our students were awed by the 
works, the guide assigned to us definitely 
did not like adolescents. When our group 
of 25 asked her to speak up, she respond- 
ed, “I need my voice for the rest of the 
day.” When asked how much a painting 
might have cost in jts time, she dismissed 
the question as ridiculous. Her attitude 
was the same as the museum’s. Students 
and education were not a priority. 

Susan Sparber 
Oceanside High School 
Oceanside, N.Y. 

I WAS THE PARTY PLANNER FOR A WEDDING 

reception held recently at the Metropolitan 
Museum. This monumental job was helped 
by the superb staff of the special-events de- 
partment. The Met has strict guidelines, 
and on the day of the party, we were visited 
by the Egyptian Wing curator, who checked 
every decoration that the florist had added 
to the Temple of Dendur. Some arrange- 
ments had to be shifted so they wouldn’t 
touch anything he felt was untouchable. 

The special feeling of being part of such 
an event is overwhelming. Can you imag- 
ine toasting your bride or groom in such a 
setting? The lucky few who are able to 
start their married lives in such style are 
not alone in hoping for perfection on their 
wedding day. My advice is to hire the right 
party planner; then you’ll have it! 

Lenore S. Fleischer 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 

“PARTY PALACE” TOOK ME BACK TO MY 
high-school dances (circa 1940). 

It was all there: uncomfortable boys 
looking off into space; two girls waiting 
for someone to talk to them; a couple an- 
nouncing to the world that they are “go- 
ing steady”; and the class jerk taking 
pictures. 

Craig A. Carter 
Albany, N.Y. 

The Marriage-Go-Round 

THANK YOU FOR THAT WONDERFUL ARTICLE 

“ ‘I Do’-Ing It Right” [by Stephen M. Pol- 
lan and Mark Levine, January 9]. I was go- 
ing crazy looking for just the right band — 
1 never realized there was a musicians 
union! I had no idea how much money a 
musician makes an hour or what types of 
questions we should ask. Because of your 
article, we saved time and money. 



I plan on keeping all the information I 
gather to pass on to my sisters; this is one 
article I will make sure they look at first. 

Cindy Velez 
Manhattan 

I AM A PROFESSIONAL BRIDAL CONSULTANT 

with Classic Functions, a wedding- and 
entertainment-planning company I started 
on Long Island. 

New York’s article was comprehensive 
and informative. However, I would like to 
comment on portions concerning the As- 
sociation of Bridal Consultants, of which I 
am a member. 

While the association holds no official 
censure power, there is indeed a code of 
ethics, and the association is quite ada- 
mant that its members adhere to it. The 
association also holds educational semi- 
nars to keep members abreast of the latest 
trends in the industry. This further en- 
ables members to assure their clients of 
the best possible service. 

Lorraine Stone 
Oceanside, N.Y. 

“ ‘I DO’-ING IT RIGHT” IS THE BEST ARGU- 

ment yet for a $15 quickie wedding (li- 
cense fee included) by the city clerk. 

Richard Fried 
Brooklyn 

YES, PLANNING A WEDDING CAN BE INCREDI- 
bly expensive and time-consuming. As a 
busy career woman planning a mid-April 
wedding, I can testify to that. But there 
are a few additional ways to cut wedding 
costs that your article didn’t mention. 

New York City residents should consider 
having their weddings outside of the city. 
Some sites in Westchester and New Jersey, 
and on Long Island, offer bargain package 
weddings. Other locations have gorgeous 
mansions, meetinghouses, and parks where 
people can plan their own wedding fanta- 
sies. Added benefits are beautiful settings, 
fresh air, and — impossible to find in Man- 
hattan — free guest parking. 

I was sorry that so little attention was 
given to an aspect of the wedding that is 
important to most brides — the dress. Not 
everyone in New York is willing to pay 
more than $ 1 ,200 for a dress she’ll wear 
once. If you go to Kleinfeld’s, don’t expect 
to walk out with a $600 dress. If you go to 
the “bridal building,” you can locate a 
similar dress at a considerable discount. 
And how could you neglect to mention 
sample dresses? They are half the price 
and are often in good to excellent condi- 
tion (store owners are frequently willing 
to.clean and fix a dress for you). 

Stephanie Pinz 
Manhattan 
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POLS START PICKING. ..ROYAL TREATMENT.. .MARIO’S MEMOIRS.. .LESS PRESS? 



BOOKED AGAIN: BIAGGI AND HIS BIO 

Mario Biaggi — who has been convicted of racketeering, con- 
spiracy, extortion, mail fraud, and income-tax evasion — is 
writing his autobiography. Biaggi, who served ten terms in 
Congress and was one of the most highly decorated police offi- 
cers in the city, says, "Lately, I have been going through some 
old files. I don't have a ghostwrijer. I just put the thoughts 
down and let them unravel.” . . . 

Village Voice reporter Wayne Barrett, who wrote City for 
Sale with lack Newfield. has just inked a deal with Harper & 
Row to write an unauthorized biography of Donald Trump. 
The book, which publishing insiders are jokingly calling The 
Art of the Steal, will be an investigative report on real estate 
and power in New York City. The book's editor, Rick Kot, 
says Barrett got to know Trump while conducting fifteen 
hours of interviews with the developer in 1979. The manu- 
script will be delivered in late 1990. 



MAYORAL WANNA-BES 
WOOING WORKERS 

The city’s mayoral candidates 
are scrambling to set up their 
staffs. A source close to Ron- 
ald Lauder says the cosmetics 
heir is trying to woo former 
Daily News reporter David 
Medina to become his chief 
press officer. Medina, who 
left the Daily News in 1986, 
couldn’t be reached for com- 
ment, but the source says, 
"Medina [who is Hispanic] 
would be a smart move. He 
would bring a streetwise edge 
to Lauder’s campaign.” . . . 
David Dinkins’s advisers 
have been lining up media 
strategists for the Manhattan 
borough president to inter- 
view. Some of the top con- 
tenders for the job are the 
Washington media team 
Doak, Shrum and Associates, 
which helped run Dick Gep- 
hardt’s presidential campaign 
and worked for San Francis- 
co mayor Art Agnos; the 
Sawyer Miller Group, which 
worked on Senator Pat Moy- 
nihan’s past two campaigns; 
and Morris Bograd and 
Trippi Strategies, whose two 
principals, Hank Morris and 
Paul Bograd, helped Mike 
Dukakis with the New York 
primary. . . . Richard Ravitch 
has been holding preliminary 
talks with the advertising 



firm Lois Pitts Gershon 
Pon/GGK about doing televi- 
sion spots for his mayoral 
bid. Partner George Lois han- 
dled Robert F. Kennedy’s me- 
dia campaign when he ran for 
the United States Senate. 
“Neither the candidate nor 
the agency has made a firm 
commitment yet,” says the 
source. 



BRONX DA’S RULE: 

IS SILENCE GOLDEN? 

It looks as if Bronx district at- 
torney Bob Johnson doesn’t 
share the late Mario Merola’s 
affection for the press. A 
source says that lohnson, 
who was refusing to give a 
press conference when the 



school-scandal indictments 
were handed up last week, 
will continue to duck report- 
ers covering the courthouse. 

lohnson, who stopped talk- 
ing to reporters at the Daily 
News after the paper ran a 
story he wouldn’t confirm, 
refused to discuss the indict- 
ments and planned to issue a 
press release only after the ar- 
raignments were complete. 
Reporters are complaining 
that lohnson is making it dif- 
ficult to cover the courthouse 
effectively. 

"Merola was accessible,” 
says one. "You could have a 
conversation with him and he 
would tell you exactly what 
was on and off the record, 
lohnson is going to find that 
he isn’t helping himself by ig- 
noring us.” 

Johnson’s spokesman says, 
“We are following the Free 
Press-Fair Trial principles 
that have been in effect since 
1969. We can only give out 
limited information.” 



WNBC BRASS: 

NICE AND NASTY 

WNBC news director Terry 
Baker’s opinion of his staff 
seems to be very different 
from evening anchorman 




PRINCE PHILIP WITH DIANA 




MARIO BIAGGI 



PRINCE PHILIP GLOBE-TROTTING TO TOWN 

Anglophiles rejoicing over this week’s visit from the Princess of 
Wales have something else to look forward to. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Philip will visit New York in late spring. Philip, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, will be the guest of honor at a dinner dance 
at the Plaza on May 2 1 . The tickets to the event — which cost 
$500 and $1,000 — will raise part of the $38 million needed to 
build a replica of the Globe Theatre in London, where most of 
William Shakespeare’s plays were first performed. The prince 
hasn’t attended an event in New York in almost ten years. 

"Prince Philip has a few pet projects about which he feels 
strongly,” says a spokesman for the Shakespeare Globe Centre 
North America. "One is wildlife. Another is reconstructing the 
Globe.” 



Photographs: top. Alex Qucsada/Matrix : center. Outline Press: bottom. Adam Scull/Globe Photos. 
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CREW CUT.. .SPIRE FOR HIRE.. .MEDIA NOTES...PHOTO COPYING?. ..DRESSING UP 



BARNEYS & THE GAP: DUELING DUOTONES 

Is upscale Barneys locked in an advertising battle with the 
mid-scale Gap? Last year. Barneys released its much-heralded 
black-and-white Annie Leibovitz photos of surprising pitch- 
men like loseph Papp and the three founders of Spy magazine. 
Then came remarkably similar Gap ads with black-and-white 
Leibovitz photos of improbable models like photographer Wil- 
liam Wegman and New Yorker theater critic Mimi Kramer. In 
February, Barneys will strike back with a series of oversize 
color Polaroid portraits by hot photographer Timothy Green- 
field-Sanders. The campaign will feature luminaries like Jer- 
emy Irons, Spike Lee, Michael Graves, Steve Guttenberg, Matt 
Dillon, Harvey Keitel, Louis Gossett |r„ actor Julian Sands, 
and artist Ed Ruscha. 

"Our ads barely show the clothing, because the people 
aren’t endorsing a product: They’re projecting a mood and a 
style,” says Neil Kraft, vice-president of marketing and adver- 
tising at Barneys. “Those people portrayed in our ads are of a 
caliber that doesn’t need our cachet, and — unlike the advertis- 
ing in certain other celebrity ad campaigns — we don’t need 
theirs.” 




JEREMY IRONS FOR BARNEYS 




SHERE HITE 



| Chuck Scarborough’s. Last 
month. Baker, furious over 
“serious offenses” and tech- 
nical mishaps during recent 
broadcasts, sent a memo to 
“All Hands,” warning them, 
"This isn’t a game! ... If you 
people can’t get that through 
your thick skulls, then you 
will force me to take some 
very serious action. ... I’m 
not kidding here, if you screw 
up the programs it is going to 
cost you money.” 

Two days later, Scarbor- 
ough issued a memo praising 
the newsroom for its cover- 
age of the Pan Am crash in 
Scotland. ’’Your perform- 
ance yesterday was spectacu- 
lar. People pitched in sponta- 
neously. . . . Our control 
room and studio crews and 
[editors] showed true profes- 
sionalism. . . . It’s an honor 
to be a member of this team. ” 
WNBC did not return calls 
for comment. 



EICHNER COLONIZING 
CASTLE IN THE AIR 

Developer Bruce Eichner 
has won the right to (ill up 
most of the “hostage” apart- 
ments in his controversial 
West 55th Street luxury 
building, CitySpire. In Octo- 
ber, the group that operates 
City Center sued to stop 



Eichner trom moving ten- 
ants into apartments on the 
top 21 floors of the 72-story 
tower. The group claimed 
that the developer had bro- 
ken an agreement to reno- 
vate City Center in exchange 
for the right to build the top 
stories. Earlier this month, 
the New York County Su- 
preme Court ruled that 60 
percent of the apartments 
on the upper floors could be 
occupied immediately and 
that the rest could be filled 
in coming months if certain 
terms were met. 

"We expect the city to find 



in our favor about the re- 
maining space and are work- 
ing toward that end,” says an 
Eichner spokesman. 

Says City Center spokes- 
man Howard Squadron, “We 
feel the judge overlooked cer- 
tain points, but we’d also like 
to settle this matter." 



ROTHMAN RELATIVE 
BUYING BURTON 

Expect a new look at Burton, 
the staid old-line men’s store 
on East 41st Street near Fifth 
Avenue. The shop, run by the 
same management for 35 
years and known for its Ivy 
League look, is about to be 
bought by former currency 
trader Ken Giddon. 

The 28-year-old grandson 
of clothier Harry Rothman, 
Giddon bought and re- 
vamped his grandfather’s 
men’s-wear store two years 
ago. 

“Burton is in the same situ- 
ation Harry Rothman's was 
before I stepped in," says 
Giddon. "It’s gotten outdat- 
ed. I'll pump money into ad- 
vertising, sell top-of-the-line 
designer suits at a discount, 
and bring in a younger clien- 
tele.” 



A HITE REPORT, A NEWSWEEK NEWCOMER 

Controversial sexologist Shere Hite will start writing for Ar- 
thur Carter’s weekly newspaper, The New York Observer. Car- 
ter says he's not concerned about the negative publicity Hite 
generated when her book Women and Love was published by 
Alfred A. Knopf in 1987: “I've reviewed her work very care- 
fully and have great confidence in her. Shere Hite is a terrific 
talent,” he says, adding that Hite will write “features, analysis, 
and commentary about the sort of things she’s an expert on, 
such as gender roles and social trends." . . . 

After a six-month search, Newsweek has hired a new art 
critic. Peter Plagens, who has done articles for Art in America 
and Artforum. replaces Mark Stevens, who now writes for 
Vanity Fair and The New Republic. Plagens is an artist himself 
and has shown at the Nancy Hoffman Gallery for fifteen years, 
but he says he's not worried about working both sides of the 
business: "I’ve always been careful not to let much of the out- 
side stuff leak in — or vice versa.” 
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Spend a week discovering the glories of London and the excitement of Paris. Air France European 
Treasures vacation is the stylish way to enjoy these two jewels of Europe. The package includes the 
celebrated service of Air France throughout; deluxe accommodations at Paris' Hotel Warwick and 
London ’s Churchill Hotel; discounts on shopping and entertainment; and more. For details, call 
your travel specialist or 1 -800- AF- PARIS. Air France is a partner in Mileage Plus and OnePass. 



Air France European Treasures: 
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•Based on lowest applicable airfare. Subject to availability. Departures from 11/4/88 to 3/26/89. Add S3 U.S. Departure Tax and S10 Federal Inspection Fee. $70 surcharge for departures 
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The National Interest/ Joe Klein 

SHORT 

HONEYMOON? 




BUSH AND THE BIG ISSUE 



“when are you guys going to do some- 
thing?” a reporter asked press secretary 
Marlin Fitzwater just before noon on 
George Bush’s first full working day as 
president of the United States. 

Fitzwater smiled just a bit and said it 
depended on how you defined “doing 
something.” Bush had already proclaimed 
a national day of prayer, he pointed out. 
Fitzwater might also have added that do- 
ing nothing — simply conducting business 
as usual on the first day of a new adminis- 
tration, without a rash of proclamations 
and initiatives — was “doing something,” 
too: sending a strong signal about conti- 
nuity and a subtle message about style. 

Bush had spent most of the weekend 
sending signals about style. His presiden- 
cy would be deliberately unheroic: “A 
small and stately story of unity, diversity, 
and generosity,” he called it in the most 
eloquent passage of his inaugural address 
(not even Jimmy Carter would have dared 
be so modest). The emotional choreogra- 
phy had been splendid, the images worthy 
of Reagan’s mediameister, Michael 
Deaver. But Bush was attempting a new, 
more challenging level of Deaverous cun- 
ning: the governmental equivalent of 
chamber music, an attempt to seduce the 
opposition with good vibrations. The bot- 
tom line was still the same, though: to 
control the agenda, as he had throughout 
the fall campaign. 

Thus, his first week in office was care- 
fully planned to exclude dramatic initia- 



tives. Policy across the board was being 
“reviewed.” The substance of the new ad- 
ministration would evolve over time. 
There would be none of the ideological 
heavy breathing of the early Reagan days. 
The president would try to establish a 
tone that was moderate, businesslike, bi- 
partisan — and, above all, reasonable. 

Inexplicably, the president’s men devi- 
ated wildly from the scenario on Wednes- 
day when they attempted to float a pan- 
icky, politically silly user fee on savings- 
and-loan depositors — an idea whose time 
came and went in a nanosecond. “It’s like 
taxing hostages to pay off kidnappers,” 
says Senator Alan Dixon of Illinois. 

But the studied reasonability had been 
rickety from the start. Moments after Fitz- 
water was asked about “doing some- 
thing,” George Bush was forced to ad- 
dress that most unreasonable of issues: 
abortion. He spoke by phone to a large 
pro-life rally gathered just beyond the 
White House’s back fence on the six- 
teenth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court’s Roe v. Wade ruling, which legal- 
ized abortion. He celebrated “our cause” 
with the throng, called for a reversal of 
Roe, and also supported a pro-life amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Bush pointedly did neither more nor 
less than Reagan had done in previous 
years — and yet it seemed jarring and out- 
rageously partisan, given the tone he was 
trying to set. The next day, another blow: 
The Times reported that Bush’s designat- 
ed Health and Human Services secretary. 
Dr. Louis Sullivan, had admitted privately 



that he hoped Roe v. Wade would not be 
reversed. Dr. Sullivan’s impolitic candor 
competed on the evening news with the 
new president’s opening love-in with the 
congressional leadership. Abortion, a 
most unwelcome guest, had elbowed its 
way into the Big Story for the second 
straight day — and there were those on 
Bush’s staff who quietly agreed with Sulli- 
van: “If the Court reverses itself,” said 
one, “we have a problem. Abortion be- 
comes the big domestic issue, and the 
polls say we’re on the wrong side of it.” 

Politicians, with the exception of a 
handful of true believers, hate this issue. 
It exists on a hysterical moral plane well 
beyond the reach of standard political 
practice. There is no way to finesse it, no 
way to compromise or cut a deal. Most 
ambitious politicians find their positions 
dictated, inevitably, by the activists (read: 
ideologues) in their parties. And so, 
George Bush, a luncheon speaker for the 
pro-choice Population Crisis Committee 
in the late sixties, suddenly saw the light 
when the vice-presidency was dangled be- 
fore him in 1980. Ronald Reagan — whose 
life never quite reflected the ardor of his 
devotion to the cause — made the same 
Faustian bargain years earlier. 

Reagan, the century’s luckiest human, 
managed to skate through. He appointed 
the “right” sort of Supreme Court jus- 
tices, made rousing phone calls to pro-life 
rallies, and let it go at that. Somehow he 
was able to pay lip service to the right 
wing’s social agenda without ever paying 
a political price. 

It is George Bush’s luck (and perhaps 
an early omen of bad presidential karma) 
that the bill is about to come due. By 
agreeing to review a Missouri law that se- 
verely limits the right to an abortion, the 
Supreme Court — finally, now, with 
enough conservatives to make the move — 
has sent a clear signal that it is contem- 
plating a change of course. 

The tenuous quality of Roe v. Wade’s 
legal standing was made more apparent 
last week when the Washington Post pub- 
lished a memo written by Harry Blackmun 
in 1972 in which the justice decided to set 
an “arbitrary” time limit (three months) 
for legal abortions. In another memo, Pot- 
ter Stewart, who joined Blackmun’s deci- 
sion, worried that the limit was unduly 
“legislative.” These words — “arbitrary” 
and “legislative” — are judicial dynamite. 
They imply the Burger Court overstepped 
its bounds in 1973. 

The Rehnquist Court’s decision is ex- 
pected in late spring. It could reverse Roe, 
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throwing jurisdiction back to the states 
(where it was prior to 1973). Or, more 
likely, it could simply rule the Missouri 
law constitutional — which would, in ef- 
fect, give the states new latitude to restrict 
abortion and perhaps even to ban it. (Or 
the Court could rule the law unconstitu- 
tional, saving Roe for the moment.) 

“If the Court does send abortion back, 
it becomes a political firestorm,” says 
Ann Lewis, a Democratic activist. “It 
would mean the end of the Republicans’ 
dream for a congressional majority.” 

That seems pretty drastic, but Lewis ar- 
gues that a political chain reaction would 
be inevitable: The state legislative elec- 
tions would become the main battle- 
ground in 1990, the focus of a massive 
pro-choice get-out-the-vote effort, since 
that’s where local abortion laws would be 
written. The legislatures will also, howev- 
er, be the venue for the redrawing of con- 
gressional-district lines after the 1990 
census — an issue of transcendent impor- 
tance to Republicans, who hope to gain 
some ground in the House. “If Roe is 
overturned and a huge pro-choice move- 
ment developed,” Lewis says, ‘‘we’d 
swamp them at the polls.” 

Even if only a “moderate” pro-choice 
movement developed, the political cli- 
mate would certainly change. It would be- 
come more polarized, the anger trickling 
up from the streets to the Congress, mak- 
ing it less likely that Democrats would in- 
dulge Bush’s bipartisan hopes. 

"I don’t know,” says a leading Demo- 
cratic woman. "I just can’t see us out in 
the streets again.” Perhaps, but the idea 
that flocks of religious conservatives — tra- 
ditionally modest, apolitical people — 
would hit the streets was also unthinkable 
before 1973. The Roe decision changed 
all that, abruptly transforming the sociol- 
ogy of protest: Feminists who’d fought for 
reproductive choice were now the Estab- 
lishment. Catholics and fundamentalists 
who had tried to hold the line on abortion 
were now guerrillas, desperate to build a 
movement. If the Court reverses itself, 
there will be those who’ll see a new op- 
portunity to jump-start the secular left. 

"This could be the best thing that’s 
happened for the Democrats in a long 
time,” says Robin Chandler Duke, presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Abortion 
Rights Action League. “We’ll have to do 
what the other side’s been doing for fif- 
teen years: go for the jugular. We’ll have 
to start targeting our opponents, running 
against them and beating them.” 

Those are words to send chills up the 
spines of the spineless. No doubt, last 
week’s abortion flutter proved chilling at 
the White House as well, a reminder that 
Bush’s “small and stately” parlor game is 
a frail project. It needs strengthening — 
some real substance would help — lest it 
be blown away by forces well beyond the 
new president’s control. ^ 
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Potatoes. America's favorite vegetable. 1 



A KNOWN COMMODITY: To publicize “ America’s favorite vegetable, ” the Potato Board hawks healthier, speedier spuds. 



THE MAJOR FOOD GROUPS 



IN THAT EERIE LIGHT AND UNDER THE HEAD- 
line AERODYNAMICALLY DESIGNED FOR 
speed, it looks like a supercharged luxury 
car. Hardly. With its “smooth skin” and 
"luscious curves,” the “closest thing to jet 
propulsion this side of the produce sec- 
tion” is none other than America’s favor- 
ite vegetable, the potato. 

The Potato Board and a bevy of other 
groups have discovered the slick side of 
marketing. Perhaps three dozen of the na- 
tion’s 200-plus commodity boards adver- 
tise, but many more are considering it. New 
groups are getting on the bandwagon all the 
time — including the National Honey Board, 
the National Mushroom Growers Associa- 
tion, the Vanilla Information Bureau, the 
California Fresh Market Tomato Advisory 
Board, and the New Zealand Blueberry Ex- 
port & Growers Committee. 

“Farmers used to think their principal 
responsibility was to grow it, and [let 
someone else] market it,” says Dianne 
Snedaker, president of the San Francisco 
office of Ketchum Advertising. "But now 
they realize that they’ve got to toot their 
own horn.” Nationwide, Ketchum — 
known as the “seed to sale" agency — han- 
dles far more food boards and commod- 
ities than any other agency, and business 
is good these days. Ketchum’s commodity 
work has ballooned 500 percent in the 
past three years, and the company pre- 
dicts billings will grow 25 to 30 percent in 
the coming decade. Since October 1986, 
the Beef Industry Council (bic) has in- 
creased its marketing budget at least four- 
fold. In 1983, bic earmarked only $4 mil- 
lion for advertising; this year, it allocated 
$50 million for consumer marketing — in- 
cluding almost $30 million for a celebrity 
“Real Food for Real People” ad campaign 



featuring Lauren Bacall, Larry Bird, and 
thirtysomething star Timothy Busfield. 
“Today, our research budget is larger than 
our whole program was a few years ago,” 
says Tom McDermott, vice-president of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Although brand and commodity market- 
ing share many techniques, the former aims 
to increase market share and the latter to 
shift consumer attitudes and behavior. For 
brand marketing, admen view hefty budg- 
ets as the cost of doing business; to publi- 
cize commodities, farmers and ranchers pay 
a percentage based on bushels or heads of 
cattle, lumps in sales are a prime measure 
of how well a brand does, while the price a 
grower can get for his crop and its position- 
ing in supermarkets are the main indexes 
for commodities, says Ketchum’s Snedaker. 

Promotions can be as unpredictable as 
crop prices. In 1973, the California Rai- 
sin Advisory Board launched its first 
major marketing effort — proposing the 
dried grapes as an alternative to manu- 
factured snacks. “That campaign worked 
well through the seventies but ran out 
of steam in the eighties, when nutrition 
and natural snacking were no longer orig- 
inal news,” says Bob Phinney, the market- 
ing director of the raisin board. The 
next campaign — designed to encourage 
consumers to sprinkle raisins on salads 
and ice cream and to eat them as a 
snack — didn’t do the trick. “New research 
demonstrated that consumers understood 
all the healthy, rational benefits of rai- 
sins but felt neutral or even negative 
about them,” complains Phinney. “So the 
board decided it had to improve the image 
of raisins, surely the hardest thing to ac- 
complish in advertising, and tried a new 
style to give them a hipper image.” The 
result: The Claymation figures that boogie 
to “I Heard It Through the Grapevine” 



made their debut in September 1986. 

“Originally, we projected it would take 
three years to see a difference. Within two 
weeks, the phones started ringing,” Phin- 
ney says. People wanted the spots broadcast 
more often, sales climbed, and there was a 
rush to license the spot’s stars. What’s 
more, dozens of groups sought the raisin 
board’s help with their own marketing pro- 
grams. “You can engineer a successful cam- 
paign,” says Phinney, “but you can’t engi- 
neer this phenomenon. This just hit a 
button with the public.” 

Despite problems with spokes carnivores 
Cybill Shepherd (who reportedly avoids 
eating red meat) and fames Gamer (who 
has had coronary-bypass surgery), bic 
found that demand started to rebound af- 
ter sharp declines in the late seventies and 
early eighties. Prices are now at a ten-year 
high, says McDermott. “The image of 
beef as old-fashioned, fatty, and inconsis- 
tent with today’s life-style has been re- 
versed,” says Snedaker. "But more impor- 
tant, five years ago, cattlemen were losing 
money; today, they’re making it.” 

After years of trying to convince Ameri- 
cans that America’s favorite vegetable 
isn’t empty starch, the Potato Board is 
now emphasizing convenience. “Consum- 
ers see rice and pasta as faster to make,” 
says Bob Mercer, the president of the Po- 
tato Board. “Today, between 80 and 90 
percent of respondents know the potato’s 
health benefits. And per capita consump- 
tion has climbed from 1 1 5 pounds a year 
to more than 120.” 

This year, the board allocated $3.5- 
million for marketing; manufacturers of 
processed products will spend $15 million 
more on advertising. Then, too, some 
states — like Idaho and Washington, the two 
biggest producers — run their own multi- 
million-dollar campaigns. In a sense, the 
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state name has become their brand. 

Similarly, locales function as “brand” 
names for California and New Zealand 
kiwi, Washington apples, and Florida and 
California oranges. Other products, like 
Sunkist oranges, Sun-Maid and Dole rai- 
sins, and Sunsweet prunes are in step with 
Perdue, Holly Farms, and Tyson, which 
turned chicken (once merely a commodity) 
into a branded category. The Ketchum 
team believes that in some cases, the migra- 
tion to branding may reinforce the com- 
modity boards’ work. “When products be- 
come entirely branded,” says McDermott, 
“they probably won’t need as much typical 
commodity-type advertising. They may 
move to image advertising, and they’ll use 
their trade association or promotion board 
to spread the idea that beef, cotton, avoca- 
dos — whatever — are good in themselves. I 
hate to use the Tobacco Institute as an ex- 
ample, but it still handles touchy interests 
that individual cigarette companies won’t.” 

In the meantime, the boards are making 
their mark. Ronald Reagan’s bout with co- 
lon cancer helped the California Prune 
Board turn its much-maligned fruit into a 
healthful, even sexy product. And the 
American Soybean Association’s stiletto- 
sharp campaign about the health hazards of 
coconut and palm oils has prompted some 
U.S. food companies to stop using them. 

Thus inspired, bic’s Veal Committee 
aims to demystify the meat that has “all 
those syllables” hanging around it — “the 
saltimboccas, parmigianas, piccatas, and 
scaloppines.” The National Pork Produc- 
ers Council is spending $5 million this 
year to promote “the other white meat.” 
The Florida Department of Citrus is en- 
couraging people to eat grapefruit any- 
time — not just for breakfast. The Ameri- 
can Egg Board put a lid on its “Incredible 
Edible Egg” campaign — which lifted egg 
consumption for thirteen straight quarters 
when it ran almost a decade ago — to de- 
vote its resources to downplaying choles- 
terol and salmonella concerns. 

Purring “Would this body lie to you?” a 
languorous Angie Dickinson confronted 
the avocado’s high calorie count, and a 
new, big-budgeted thrust — “Beyond Gua- 
camole” — battles consumers’ reluctance 
to use the fruit in other ways. The Ameri- 
can Dairy Association continues to try to 
make milk, “America’s health kick,” hip. 
In January, the National Dairy Promotion 
and Research Board began a $ 14-million 
campaign attacking the “unpronounce- 
able” and unappealing ingredients in mar- 
garine and other spreads. In May, the 
Dairy Board replaced “Don’t Forget the 
Cheese” with a $20-million riddle cam- 
paign, its costliest ever. The voice-over 
asks what you get when you add assorted 
cheeses to assorted foods. The answer, as 
broccoli and chili are gussied up with goo- 
ey melted cheese, is a series of oohs and 
aahs, the kind of enthusiastic response 
commodity boards bank on. * 
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The Bottom Line/John Crudele 

FALSE 

SECURITIES 



THE GROWING CASE AGAINST HAAS 



WHEN PAULINE (AS WE’LL CALL HER) 

met an executive of Haas Securities at a 
dinner party in 1984, she considered her- 
self well-off. Still, she felt that her portfo- 
lio wasn’t getting the necessary attention, 
and she had recently lost money in a 
Keogh account at Shearson Lehman. So 
Pauline decided to turn over all her mon- 
ey — about $185,000 — to Haas. She even 
persuaded her elderly parents to give 
Haas $400,000. 

The accounts seemed to grow, and at 
one point, Haas told Pauline her account 
was worth more than $500,000. Her par- 
ents’ had grown as well. 

Today, Pauline not only is broke but 
owes $40,000. She says it’s because of un- 
authorized and fraudulent trading in her 
account by Haas. Her parents are 
$300,000 in debt. 

“I didn’t know what was going on. I 
trusted this guy," Pauline says. “People 
much more sophisticated than I am were 
involved in this and lost money.” 

Dr. John Cogan of Houston was con- 
tacted over the phone by a Haas represen- 
tative in late 1983. After one face-to-face 
meeting. Dr. Cogan invested $200,000. 
Cogan says he never heard from the repre- 
sentative again. When he tried to call 
Haas’s Houston office a year later, he 
found it had been shut down. No one in 
the New York office would return Co- 
gan ’s calls. 

Both Cogan and Pauline 
are suing Haas, which was a 
small but seemingly legiti- 
mate brokerage firm that was 
a market-maker (whose offi- 
cial role was to keep trading 
orderly) in 73 over-the- 
counter securities until it 
went bankrupt after the 
crash. What was really going 
on at Haas — and why as 
many as 3,000 investors may 
have lost money — is now un- 
folding. 

Stanley Aslanian Jr., the 
firm’s 29-year-old ex-presi- 
dent, recently pleaded guilty 
to stock manipulation. He’s 
also said to be cooperating in 
the prosecution of others. 

And investigators are now 
looking into whether Haas 
artificially drove up the price 
of five securities — Big O 
Tires, Inc., Cliff Engle, Ltd., 

Flores de New Mexico, TS In- 



dustries, and Fountain Power Boat Indus- 
tries — by trading illegally and disseminat- 
ing false information about the firm. 
Sources familiar with the case say Haas 
may have been manipulating other stocks 
as well. 

Besides Aslanian, Frank Shannon, an 
investor, has been charged with filing 
false information with the government 
about TS Industries, for which Haas was a 
market-maker. 

Investigators are moving quickly on the 
case, sources say, and they also report that 
the U.S. Attorney and the FBI are widen- 
ing the inquiry. Others say the SEC re- 
cently expanded its own probe and is issu- 
ing subpoenas. A grand jury is said to be 
looking at evidence now. “A lot of people 
are in trouble,” says one source. 

That would include people who did 
business with Haas, as well as the possible 
involvement of a broker at E. F. Hutton. 

John Lang, attorney for Eugene Laff, 
former chairman of Haas, says that his cli- 
ent has answered questions in other inves- 
tigations of Haas but that he has not been 
called before the grand jury. 

"Based on Aslanian’s guilty plea, it is 
clear to everyone, including Mr. Laff, that 
laws were violated," Lang says, adding 
that an investigation by the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers concluded 
that Aslanian manipulated stocks. It also 
said that Laff s only mistake was that he 
didn’t adequately supervise Aslanian. 

If Laff is asked by the grand jury to ap- 



pear, “at that point [he] will make up his 
mind whether it would be in his interest 
or in the interest of justice to testify," says 
Lang. 

James Davis, a lawyer for the trustee of 
Haas, has questioned certain trades by 
members of Laffs family, according to 
court documents. Davis refused to say 
whether he spoke to investigators about 
these trades. 

Lang says that "friends, associates, and 
relatives of Laff s” invested in some of the 
stocks recommended by Haas that they 
thought were good investments. “And for 
the most part, they had very substantial 
losses," says Lang. 

The possible involvement of Henry 
Lorin, a major investor in TS Industries, is 
also being looked at. A published report 
said Lorin was in a transaction with Shan- 
non involving TS stock. 

Investigators are said to have heard evi- 
dence that 387,600 shares of TS Indus- 
tries stock were bought from a broker at 
E. F. Hutton & Company in July 1987. 
This was before the firm merged with 
Shearson Lehman and about the same 
time, sources say, as Aslanian admits to 
manipulating the price of TS Industries 
stock. 

Insiders acknowledge that the Hutton 
broker — who wasn’t identified — could be 
in trouble if his trades with Haas were in- 
tended to artificially drive up the price of 
TS Industries stock. 

Some people have also questioned the 
role of L. F. Rothschild & 
Company, which handled the 
paperwork for all of Haas’s 
trades. In their bankruptcy 
filings, Haas officials charge 
that the brokerage firm was 
forced into bankruptcy short- 
ly after the October 1987 
crash because Rothschild 
suddenly refused to accept its 
trades. 

At least one Haas customer 
has said that she was told 
that Rothschild would not 
process sell orders from Haas 
customers after the crash un- 
less they were accompanied 
by a comparably sized order 
to buy. 

An attorney for Rothschild 
says his client was a victim of 
Haas’s alleged misconduct 
and is out $26 million as a 
result. 

How much did investors 
lose? Investigators estimate 



DOWNWARD MOBILITY 



Pre- and Post-Crash Values of Five Stocks 
For Which Haas Was Market-Maker. 
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more than $100 million in TS Industries 
alone was lost when the stock fell from its 
inflated pre-crash price of around $30 a 
share to its current price of 50 cents. 
“And that’s just the one stock," says one 
person familiar with the case. "It gives 
you an idea of the money involved.” 

DOLLAR ILLS 



what’s going on with the dollar? 

“Everyone is worried about another 
October," says Peter Rona, head of IB| 
Schroder, a subsidiary of the International 
Bank of Japan. “They’re afraid of the 
thing tipping over." 

“The thing” is the stock market. “Ev- 
eryone” is the central banks around the 
world. 

Rona, who is an authority on world 
interest rates and is well connected 
with major central banks around the 
world, says the banks are concerned 
that a further weakening of the dollar 
will cause U. S. interest rates to go 
higher. 

Interest rates here are already high, 
thanks to the Fed’s fight against in- 
flation. Even lowly money-market ac- 
counts in the U.S. are paying 7.41 percent 
these days. While rates may have to go up 
if inflation gets worse, the authorities 
don’t want to boost rates to prop up the 
dollar. 

Rona says that’s why central banks, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve, have been 
buying dollars lately in hopes of boosting 
their value. (Most recently, they’ve been 
selling dollars, but only because develop- 
ments like the rise in oil prices appear to 
have overly strengthened the dollar.) 

Intervention can’t keep the dollar 
strong for long, Rona says, though as 
long as the markets are in a good mood 
over the new administration, they’re 
likely to play along with the central 
banks. 

But once Bush’s honeymoon with Con- 
gress is over, Rona says, trouble could 
start. 

irs A FLOSS-UP 



AN UPSTART DENTAL-PRODUCTS COMPANY 

called Princeton Pharmaceuticals, Inc., is 
going tooth-to-tooth with pharmaceutical 
giant Johnson & Johnson over dental 
floss. Princeton has asked the FDA to 
deny J & J’s 1986 request for approval of 
its sodium fluoride-treated floss. It claims 
J & J never conducted clinical tests to back 
up claims that fluoride makes for a better 
floss. 

Princeton Pharmaceuticals says it will 
provide test results showing that its own 
treated floss is better than ordinary floss 
because it contains stannous fluoride. 
Johnson & Johnson should be required to 
do the same, it says. J & J had no 
comment. ^ 




GIORGIO ARMANI 
IS HAVING 
A FORMAL SALE 
AT ZELLER 
TUXEDOS. 



201 E. 56th Street, Corner of 
Third Avenue, 2nd floor 355-0707 
1010 Third Avenue, Corner of 
60th Street, 2nd floor 688-0100 
Open Sunday. 



At the 

Ambassador Grill, 
enjoy savory French 
country cuisine 
without having 
to know the language 
or the maitred! 



Enjoying French cuisine isn’t a matter 
of what or who you know, but rather, 
where you dine. The Ambassador Grill’s 
imaginative Gascon dishes, as artfully 
prepared by master chefs Francis Drillien 
and Pascal Coudouy, live up to their Gallic 
reputation for flair and excellence. Dinner 
is prix fixe $27. lunch is $21. Piano nightly. 
Reservations requested. (212) 702-5014. 

AMBASSADOR 

GRILL 

44th Street at First Avenue Mew York, Mew York 10017 
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Fun City /Michael M. Thomas 

THE UPPER 
CRUST 



In October 1988, a logging-company helicopter drifted off 
course over the Amazon rain forest and set down in an un- 
mapped clearing. The craft was immediately surrounded by 
menacing pygmies, who took the pilot back to their village. To 
his shock and astonishment, he found the tribe to be utterly 
under the sway of two middle-aged white women, who were 
worshiped as queens and goddesses. They were none other than 
Grace van Schuyler Knickerbocker and her twin sister, Ger- 
trude, “ the dashing postdebutantes, ” the famous young avia- 
trixes whose single-engine seaplane had disappeared in 1968 in 
the course of an effort to traverse South America diagonally 
from the mouth of the River Plate to the Andes. 

Offered the chance to return to civilization now, the sisters 
were torn between curiosity and their sense of obligation to the 
tribe. In the end, Grace boarded the helicopter while Gertie 
stayed. Grace promised to write regularly, and the 
helicopter pilot, sworn to secrecy, would see to it that 
her monthly letters would be delivered. 

Sutton Place, 

January 21, 1989 

Darling Gertie: 

Well, my dear, such excitement, such fuss! You 
would have thought I’d actually done something! 

Not just sat happily in the jungle these past twenty 
years. Actually, I’m not so sure you weren’t the lucky 
one — New York has changed so — but you’ll just have 
to bear with me while I catch up. 

They didn’t actually give me a ticker-tape parade. 

You remember how Mother (who’s dead, incidental- 
ly, but more about that later; first things first) used 
to go on about Lindbergh? Well, there’s none of that 
now, no Grover Whalen greeting people or keys to 
the city, mainly, I gather, because there aren’t any 
keys left to give, since the real-estate people are keep- 
ing them all for themselves, ha, ha. I did get taken to 
meet the mayor, a fat, bald, unattractive man with 
what Uncle Phineas used to call “a bit of side” to 
him, who’s apparently two steps ahead of the sheriff. 

The big news is that one of the Bushes — you remember that 
dreary lot, from Greenwich? — has just become president and 
everyone’s absolutely beside themselves with excitement, al- 
though if you ask me, the people making the most noise are 
hardly Brown Brothers quality but rather the sort we used to 
have to dance with at those ghastly mixers, you know the type, 
from really second-rate boarding schools, like that place near 
Danbury, the kind that used to advertise in the Times (and wait 
until I tell you about that!). 

Be that as it may, I’ve been taken in hand by Cousin Rufus — 
you remember, the one who was so stupid even the odd-lot 
firms wouldn’t have him, except now he seems to be making 
millions as the sort of in-house stockbroker and dogsbody to 
this really quite disgusting shopping-center man. 

It seems Rufus gave some huge sum of money to the GOP, so 
off we went downtown to this perfectly ghastly celebration par- 
ty at some fake sort of cowboy saloon. Apparently, there just 
aren’t any decent nightclubs anymore. What used to be El Mo- 
rocco seems to be full of hairdressers. And do you remember 
what fun the old Le Club was when it was in Steve Calhoun’s 
studio? Well, they’ve moved it to this dreary, pompously got-up 
place under the Queensboro Bridge filled with a lot of seedy- 
looking little men and their tarts, all swilling Dom Perignon as if 



it were Coca-Cola. I do mean little, darling. Everyone who’s any- 
one seems to be about two feet tall, so at least my years in the 
jungle weren’t a total waste when it comes to dealing with pyg- 
mies! Anyway, back to the Last Chance Saloon or whatever they 
call it: Everyone dressed up a la wild West, although none of 
them looked much like the wranglers on Uncle Dudley’s ranch 
but more like a bunch of tourist-class passengers got up for cos- 
tume night on a cruise ship. And as for the women! ... Do you 
remember the time Cousin Deighton was censured for bringing 
a streetwalker right into the bar of the Brook Club, except it 
turned out to be his accountant’s wife? Well, you get the idea. 

Apparently, darling, nobody goes out anymore. If they do, it’s 
to some great galumphing charity party at $1,000 a ticket, al- 
though 1 gather no one gives to things like their children’s 
schools — only to whatever gets their name in the columns. Any- 



way, they’ve bought up all the big apartments on Park and Fifth 
and crammed them chockablock with English furniture, and 
they throw these enormous stuffy dinner parties, footmen be- 
hind every chair, food so cute you want to throw up. 

Not that they don’t jump to attention whenever a man named 
Trump appears. Hail the conquering hero and that sort of thing. 
He’s the fellow who put up this gaudy building where Bonwit’s 
used to be. Do you remember that television parking-lot atten- 
dant you had such a crush on when you were at Farmington? 
Cookie, or Wookie? What was that show called? Something- 
something Sunset Strip ? Well, this fellow’s the spitting image. 

Anyway, I have to run. You’d never forgive me if I didn’t 
drink it all in, so now I’m off to a cocktail party some man from 
New Jersey the Renshaws know is giving to show off his new 
wife. They’re holding court at the Metropolitan Museum! That’s 
right! Poor old Roland Redmond must be spinning in his grave! 
Anyway, darling, do tell Omoo that I miss him and the children 
and I’ll try to find him some presents, although, sadly, the old 
Abercrombie’s is gone. I hope you got the cassava crop in on 
time. I’ll write soon. Much love, darling, 

Your adoring sister, 
Gracie m 




Illustration by Dave Calvcr. 
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EDITED BY DANIEL SHAW 



THE ‘THIRTYSOMETHING’ WATCH 

Broadcast Blues 



S HE NEVER WANTED IT TO 
happen. If Anne 
suspected she might have 
to stay late at the office on 
a Tuesday night, she would 
set her VCR to record ABC at 
10 p.m. And now the worst 
had happened: She hadn’t 
pushed the proper button, so 
the tape was blank, and she 
didn’t have any inkling about 
what had taken place on 
thirtysomething, the show 
that everyone talks so much 
about. 

Anne called her friends — the 
investment banker, the vision 
researcher, the newspaper 
reporter. Had one of them, by 
any chance, recorded the 
episode? 

" Record it?” each gasped, 
one after another, reminding 
her that they’re always home 
watching TV on Tuesday 
nights. 

The next morning, Anne 
pieced together the plot of the 




missed episode from her co- 
workers. She learned that 
Ellyn, the career woman, and 
Woodman, her new live-in 
boyfriend, were putting down 
roots just as her parents were 
getting divorced. 



But that knowledge didn't 
soothe her; it made her feel 
worse, because she couldn’t 
join in the debate and 



analysis. Although an episode 
of thirtysomething lasts only 
60 minutes, the postmortem 
lasts seven days. 

"Ellyn has so many 
neuroses. You can’t even hug 
her,” one single guy ventured. 
“And big deal if Woodman 
uses mousse. . . 



“He’s the perfect man,” 
said one woman. 

“Just this season,” someone 
else cried. "Last season, 
spending the night was too 
much of a commitment.” 
"C’mon, guys!" said 
someone else. “It’s only TV.” 
Andrew Rosenstein 



BRIEF LIVES 



FOLLOW THE LEADER 



T he member of the new york city ballet 
who spends the most time on the stage of 
the State Theater is someone the 
audience never sees. Rosemary Dunleavy, 
the NYCB’s ballet mistress, who rehearses the 
company’s dancers, 
is the only person 
who knows 
virtually the entire 
Balanchine 
repertory by 
heart — almost every 
role in more than 
50 ballets. “I’ve 
never counted 
them,” she admits. 

“It’s too 
frightening.” 

A delicate-looking 
native New Yorker 
in her forties, 

Dunleavy joined the 
City Ballet in 1961. 

Within a few years, 

"they noticed that 1 

remembered my steps and everyone else’s, too, 
so Mr. B. asked me to help out,” she recalls. 
“Eventually, 1 began to learn all the parts in 
one ballet after another. I would learn them as 
they were being taught to someone else.” 
Dunleavy doesn’t really understand how she 
remembers ballets. “My memory is cued a lot 
by the music, and I have a body memory from 
doing the steps. I thought everyone could do 
it — until Mr. B. asked me to work with him.” 
Dunleavy, who retired from dancing in 
1971, also helped Balanchine when he created 
new ballets. “When Mr. B. was 
choreographing, he would do something for 
one group and move on quickly,” she says. 
“Later he would ask me to demonstrate what 




he had created earlier. And when he was 
choreographing for the principals, he might 
have forgotten exactly what he had done for 
the corps a few days earlier, and I would show 
him the steps so that the principal 

choreography 
would be 
complementary.” 
What would 
happen if she 
suffered amnesia? 
“A couple of years 
ago, it might have 
caused real 
problems, but today 
we have videos of 
the ballets,” she 
says, explaining that 
dance notation was 
used in the past. 
“You can see the 
steps, but it’s easier 
to get the style right 
if you have 
someone who 
worked with Mr. B. or with the company.” 
Dunleavy still takes company class every 
day to stay limber so she can demonstrate 
steps. She has the brisk, efficient manner of 
someone who knows that “there is never 
enough time,” for she’s also in charge of the 
daily rehearsal schedule, juggling a dozen 
ballets. 104 dancers, five rehearsal studios, 
eight rehearsal pianists, and five assistant 
ballet masters. “There are too many variables 
to put this on a computer,” she says. 

Dunleavy believes the company’s dancers are 
better than they’ve ever been. “It’s too bad Mr. 
B. isn’t here now,” she says, “because he would 
have done phenomenal things with the facility 
the dancers have today.” Alexis Bespaloff 



Dunleavy: “It’s too bad Mr. B. isn’t here now. ' 
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SOUNDS 

ROCK OF AGES 



O N A STEAMY SUMMER 
night in 1974. a year 
before Born to Run was 
released, Bruce 
Springsteen played the 
Bottom Line for the first time. 
“The shows were 
interminably long,” 
remembers Allan Pepper, a 
co-owner of the Greenwich 
Village club. "He didn’t really 
have it together, but you saw 
he had a vision. It wasn’t 
quite there yet. He was 
just reaching." 

When Springsteen 
returned for five nights in 
August 1975, he gave ten 
unforgettable, high-energy 
shows. Stanley 
Snadowsky, Pepper’s 
partner, remembers that 
the Boss stalked the stage 
and “ultimately climbed 
on every possible thing.” 
After fifteen years, the 
Bottom Line has become a 
pop-music landmark that 
still introduces New 
Yorkers to new groups — 
Bruce Hornsby and the 
Range, the Robert Cray 
Band, Edie Brickell and 
New Bohemians. Indeed, 
the 400-seat club’s 
bookings are a catalogue 
of seventies and eighties 
sounds: Talking Heads, 

Tom Waits, the Cars, the 
Ramones, Elvis Costello, 
and Lou Reed have all 
played there; so have 
David Johansen, James 
Taylor, Billy Joel, and 
Jerry Garcia. 

Pepper and Snadowsky, 
both 46, vividly remember 
opening night — February 
1 2, 1 974 — when Dr. John 
performed for a packed 
house that included Mick 
Jagger, Carly Simon, Edgar 
and Johnny Winter, and 
Don Kirshner. The night 
ended with a jam session, as 
many others would, featuring 
Stevie Wonder. 

Pepper and Snadowsky had 
been working toward that 
night for nearly a decade. 
Childhood friends from 
Flatbush, they went into the 
music business in 1965. 



Pepper, then a social-studies 
teacher, and Snadowsky, a 
law student, formed a 
nonprofit organization 
devoted to promoting jazz 
music. While yearning for a 
club of their own, the pair 
arranged Sunday-afternoon 
concerts all over town — at the 
Village Gate, Steve Paul’s the 
Scene, the Electric Circus — 
and booked Folk City for two 



years. When the Red Garter, a 
Village bar that featured 
Dixieland music, closed in 
1973, the duo quickly signed a 
lease on the space with the 
landlord. NYU. 

Though usually thought of 
as a rock club, the Bottom 
Line has presented jazz (Miles 



Davis), folk and country 
music (Bob Dylan joining 
Muddy Waters onstage; Dolly 
Parton), and comedy (Jay 
Leno). And many artists 
remain faithful to the club. 
David Bromberg, who has 
played the club roughly 40 
times, has headlined all but 
one of the anniversary shows. 
(He'll be there February 
10-12.) "Those are the most 



special shows 1 do all year,” 
says Bromberg, who had his 
wedding reception at the club 
in 1979. "You can always 
expect things to be done well. 
And it’s not just cold New 
York efficiency.” 

“I’ve never enjoyed playing 
in a club more than the 



Bottom Line," says Lou Reed. 

Still, Pepper, a short, 
impulsive workaholic who 
books the talent, and 
Snadowsky, a hefty lawyer who 
manages the finances, have at 
times struggled to keep the 
club filled. In the early eighties, 
the club’s popularity began to 
fade. Not willing to pull up the 
tables and chairs to make room 
for dancing, the owners 
presented more jazz and 
musical revues and 
showcased local bands. 

“We had to get more 
creative in our booking," 
says Pepper. “Our 
attitude was that we 
would keep the club 
closed and stay dark 
rather than put in acts 
that didn’t measure up.” 
They started presenting 
concept shows, including 
the wildly successful 
Leader of the Pack, a 
tribute to sixties doo-wop 
songwriter Ellie 
Greenwich, which ran for 
more than a month before 
moving to Broadway. The 
owners did a balancing 
act, attracting a new 
crowd with Prince, John 
Cougar Mellencamp, 

Bryan Adams, and 
Squeeze, while also luring 
aging baby-boomers to 
hear Tower of Power, the 
Roches, the Turtles, 

Sonny Rollins, and Kris 
Kristofferson. 

Suzanne Vega, who 
first gained attention at 
Folk City, headlined eight 
shows at the Bottom Line 
in 1985, just before she 
became a fixture on MTV. 
"The club seemed huge,” 
says Vega, who went on to 
play larger venues like 
Radio City. “Now it feels 
like a very intimate and 
homey place that I feel 
comfortable playing.” 

"We had a vision when we 
opened this place, and we’ve 
stayed true to it,” says Pepper. 

“We plan to be here,” says 
Snadowsky. “into the twenty- 
first century.” 

Eric Hollreiser 
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FAST TRACK 






neighbor, the club B 2 , which 
has an automated teller 
machine by the dance floor. 
Wetlands (161 Hudson 
Street) has an “earth station," 
with a giant bulletin board 
and calendar that will let 
clubgoers know about 
environmental and political 
rallies. 

Bloch, a 35-year-old 
environmental activist, denies 
that he’s trying to preach to 
New York’s traditionally 
decadent night crawlers, so 
Wetlands will serve liquor, 
along with juices, herbal teas, 
organic coffee, and vegetarian 
snacks like raisin-nut bread 
and sprout sandwiches. And 
Wetlands will even have a VIP 
room of sorts called the 
Inner Sanctum — which will 
be, appropriately, a no- 
smoking lounge.RosiNA Rubin 



Long Island and president of 
Frank M. Flower & Sons, 
purveyors of Pine Island 
oysters since 1887. 

When Butler Flower 
followed his father into the 
oyster business in the 
twenties, there were more 
than 250 oystering companies 
on Long Island. But as Oyster 
Bay became more polluted, 
oystering slowly died out. 
"People and oysters don’t get 
along,’’ says Flower, who 
started a modern hatchery in 
the late sixties, finally got it 
working perfectly in 1970, 
and has been harvesting 
cultured Crassostrea 
virginica — the East Coast 
oyster — ever since. 

Pine Island oysters, named 
after a strip of land in Bayville 
that was once an island, 
shouldn’t be confused with 
bluepoints (named after a town 
on the South Shore). Now that 
cold weather has set in, Pine 
Island oysters are at their 
best — plump and meaty. They 
cost a little more than most 
bluepoints, but they’re 
worth it. Laurence Sombke 



MOVIES 

SWEET VICTORY 



Good Clean 
Fun ! 



The Shell Game 



community. "It was the first 
novel I’d read that captured the 
pain of adolescence,’’ he says. 
“It rang very true about being 
pressured and confused." 

Gordon wrote the 
screenplay in about five weeks 
and shot the film in 24 days 
for $700,000. The movie 
opened in November on the 
West Coast to rave reviews. 

The son of New York 
actors, Gordon, like the film’s 
protagonist, had his own 
problems at school. While at 
Dalton, he had a run-in with 
administrators who thought 
he spent too much time 
working in movies, so he left 
before graduating. 

Having worked with such 
directors as Michael Bennett, 
Bob Fosse, and Brian De 
Palma, Gordon contends he 
received all the education he 
needed on the job. “I’ve spent 
my life,” he says, “on film 
sets.” John Degen Pener 



*J1f y-E LABOUR TO BIRTH OUR 
\AI DANCE WITH THE EARTH, 

$ iy reads the carved- 
f i redwood sign over the 
entrance to Wetlands, a new 
club in TriBeCa. Taking a cue 
from the success of the 
musical fund-raising events of 
recent years (like the Grateful 
Dead’s benefit to save the rain 
forest), Larry Bloch, the 
club’s owner, plans to mix 
New Age political activism 
with old-time rock and 
reggae. 

So in contrast to its 



Bloch at Wetlands. 



the bay bottom 
for oysters. 

But these 



Flower: “People and oysters don 't get along. ” 



O N THE WEST SIDE OF 

Oyster Bay, an area 
ringed by huge, 
Gatsbyesque estates, 
there’s a lovely harbor where 
a few old fishing boats dredge 



oystermen 
aren’t like their 
forefathers, 
who gathered 
wild oysters 
from sailboats. 
They are 
shellfish 
farmers who 
harvest oysters ’ 
spawned in 
hatcheries, 
grown in tanks 
and on racks, 
planted on 
prepared 
oyster beds, 
and protected 

from predators 

like starfish and ducks. 

“There hasn’t been a wild 
oyster dredged in Oyster Bay 
Harbor since 1930," says 86- 
year-old H. Butler Rower, the 
last commercial oysterman on 



K eith Gordon is 

invariably remembered 
as the Kid. 

He played the Kid 
investigating the murder of 
his mother (Angie Dickinson) 
in Dressed to Kill. He was the 
Kid who drove the haunted 
red Plymouth in Christine. He 
was Rodney Dangerfield’s 
nerdy son in Back to School. 
But Gordon, now 28, was 
outgrowing these teen 
roles, so last year, he 
made a transition and 
became a director. 

His new film, The 
Chocolate War, is set in a 
Roman Catholic boy’s 
school where the 
ambitious headmaster 
decides to double the 
quota for the annual fund- 
raising chocolate sale. 

Despite the support of a 
powerful secret student 
society, the headmaster’s 
plan is thwarted by a 



student who refuses to sell 
even one box. 

"It sounds like a not-very- 
intriguing Afterschool 
Special,” says Gordon, who 
adapted the screenplay from 
the 1974 novel by Robert 
Cormier. But the film 
captures in its cold, stark 
scenes a constricting circle of 
fear in this insular school 



Keith Gordon: Kid no more. 
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Elliott iirwitt/Magnui 




@ DANCE 

At City Center, the Basel Ballet 
performs Heim Spoerii's La Fille Mai 
Gardee (on January 31 and February 
4 and 5) and La Belle Vie (February 
1, 2, and 3). Both are lively and 
charming: no broken hearts, 
mean, rotten stepmothers, or 
transfigured birds. 

# ART 

"Personal Exposures”: A few 
of the photographs included in 
this exhilarating Elliott Erwitt 
retrospective are virtual icons, 
and all of them share Erwitt’s 
witty, humane perspective on 
life (at the International Center 
of Photography, 1 1 30 Fifth 
Avenue, at 94th Street). 




©SHOPPING 



A good shoe shine is hard to 
find: In Bloomingdale’s lower- 
level men’s store, check out 
Sam Sparks Monday through 
Saturday. 




Carla Zampatti: This 
Australian women’s-wear 
designer — specializing in 
simple, crisp linens for day and 
silks and satins for evening — 
has opened her first New York 
store, at 142 East 73rd Street. 

@ TASTINGS 

BY ALEXIS BESPALOFF 

Madeira — the most 
popular wine in 
Colonial 
America — is 
making a 
comeback, and 
one of the best 
buys is 
Cossart, 
Gordon’s 
Rainwater 
(about $12). 




THE TOPS IN TOWN THIS WEEK 






© VIDEOS 

Someone to Love 
($79.99): Henry Jaglom 
directs Orson Welles in his 
last performance. 



Bruce Springsteen: A Video 
Anthology ($24.98): The Boss 
in action. 



COMPILED BY RUTH GILBERT 



©MOVIES 



Frankly, my dears, we do give a 
damn! And to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of Gone With 
the Wind, a newly restored print 
is being shown at Radio City 
Music Hall for three 
performances. (Tickets 
available lanuary 31 at 2 p.m.) 



% FASHION 



The eccentric downtown musician 
and actor John (Stranger Than 
Paradise and Down by Law) 

Lurie brings his Lounge 
Lizards and their hot brand 
of cool jazz to the Puck 
Building February 2. 



©MUSIC 



©NIGHTLIFE 

Harry Connick Ir. at the Oak 
Room (above): A consummate 
young jazz pianist with the 
finesse of an old master, 
Connick plays Tuesday 
through Saturday at the 
Algonquin until February 4, 
and February 12 and 13. 



Wrist moves: Charm bracelets 
are showing up as a flirty, retro 
alternative to all that big, 
clunky Chanel-style gold 
jewelry. This year’s models are 
a far cry from the hokey version 
all the girls wore in high school. 
This time around, they’re bold 
and weighty — 
seriously 
charming. 



Falstaff: When this new 
production of the Verdi 
Opera opened in Europe last 
year. West German director 
Peter Stein and the Welsh 
National Opera were 
extravagantly praised. The 
same production debuts at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on February 2 with the 
Princess of Wales in 
attendance. Mere commoners 
can get tickets for February 4, 
6, and 8. 

Mystery Girl, Roy Orbison: 
There was nobody better, as 
his last, posthumously 
released, album proves 
(Virgin Records). 



Saks Fifth Avenue 

©TELEVISION 

A Raisin in the Sun (page 86): 
Danny Glover is great in this 
"American Playhouse” 
production, which is simply 
luminous. Lorraine 
Hansberry’s play seems 
stronger than it ever has 
before. (Wednesday, February 
1,9 p.m.; 



Hence, Brad Leithauser: The crafty 
world of chess, the millennium, 
computers, and the emergence of a 
young Japanese prodigy who 
composes in the grand styles of 
Mozart and Haydn are part of 
Leithauser's futuristic new novel 
(Knopf; $18.95). 

Treasures of 
American Folk 
Art: This 
sumptuous 
collection from 
Colonial 

Williamsburg’s Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk 
Art Center is a first-rate look at 
a home-grown phenomenon. 
Many of the pieces are also 

nrm/ r>n vipui at thp 
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American flies daily nonstops from New \brk City to Paris, Frankfurt and Zurich. In May 
lie’ll begin daily nonstop service to Lyon and Brussels, with additional service to Hamburg 
and Duesseldorf* We also sen e Munich and Geneia daily 





)bu’ll find Express Cash 
dispensers in airports and 
popular locations in major 
cities throughout Europe. 



TAke Wo Great Americans TOEurope 
And Get The best Of Bora worlds. 



Few companies understand the needs of the 
American business traveler like American Airlines and 
American Express. So when you fly American Airlines 
Business Class to Europe, you enjoy great American 
service, along with comfort and amenities once found 
only on European carriers. Add the many benefits of 
using the American Express* Card, and you know this 
is one business trip that’s destined for success. 





AmericanAirlines 

Something special to Europe. 



Cards 



Tlx American Express’ Card 
Frequent business travelers rate it best 
for trm el and entertainment. 



Alaskan salmon — one of tlx 
many gourmet entrees you can select from. 



Wanks to extra-wide 
2-2-2 seating in Business 
Class, you can be sure of either 
an aisle or window seat. 



‘Subject to government approval. 
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IN THE KINGDOM 
OF THE 

BRAIN 

BY JULIE BAUMGOLD 



D R. ROBERT |ARV!K, THE BIOMEDICAL ENGINEER WHO INVENTED 
the first permanent total artificial heart, and Marilyn vos Savant, 
a writer who may have the highest IQ ever recorded, live and 
work in a large, anonymously fancy high-rise building across 
from Fordham University near Lincoln Center. There Dr. |arvik 
is developing his new heart, the |arvik 2000, and looking for 
medical centers to house his heart-research program, while Marilyn vos 
Savant writes her “Ask Marilyn” column for Parade, works on her book. 
Brain Building, plans a new lecture on problem solving, and rewrites a 
trunk of old manuscripts from another life before she met and married 
larvik, before this late wild love seized and changed them both. 

Marilyn vos Savant and Robert larvik met two years ago, when they 
were about 40, after other lives and children. They are both desperately 
anxious to leave their pasts, to wipe them off the record, as though their 
lives and work only began when they found each other and set out on 
their real life’s work — his new heart. They married very quickly. Neither 
had ever felt understood or appreciated in this way before. They are still 
in the first flood of love, enraptured with themselves and with each other, 
full of respect. They walk through the Metropolitan Museum, their fin- 
gers, banded with wedding rings of pyrolytic carbon — a substance in the 
larvik 2000 — just touching. They sit with their dark heads together, talk- 

HOW L0YE CHANGED 
THE SMABTEST 
COUPLE IN NEW YOBK 
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IN THE KINGDOM OF THE DRAIN 



ing ardently about objective truth and the cosmos. Like many 
lovers, they look alike — both dark, thin, and very pale, larvik 
says that when they are in a candlelit restaurant, they feel a haze 
around them, the rest of the room dims, and they focus only on 
each other. They are almost like a pair of Anne Rice’s ancient 
vampire minds singing to each other across the cold distances, 
unheard by humans. They live a very private, intimate life in the 
kingdom of the brain, deep inside the city. 

H ere, high up in this building with the overstated 
lobby and the tiny cells upstairs, they live without chil- 
dren or pets or distractions. There are none of the 
messes and impediments of ordinary life. They are usu- 
ally hooked to their computers — she to her IBM PC; he 
to his new Silicon Graphic iris work station, on which 
he will be able to see his new heart rotating in three 
dimensions. They live mostly in the silence of work, not seeing 
or knowing many people, often not noticing the famous faces 
when they do see them. They are isolated, disconnected from 
magazines, television, all the germs, pollu- 
tions, and ugly squeals of popular culture, ex- 
cept when they choose to use them for their 
own devices. They live in an apartment that 
they do not reveal, though it is supposed to 
be brilliantly bright and postmodernist, with 
two four-foot-high sphinxes in gold leaf and a 
glass table supported by columns. They have 
both just sold their houses to stay here. 

They are serious, very cautious people, am- 
ply protected by Philippa Wyn-Evans, the 
secretary they share; protected, too, by their 
demeanor, which is formal, alert to offense, 
quite out of late-twentieth-ccntury time and 
space. They take each other very seriously 
and expect the world to take them as they 
deserve, to see how special they are, that they 
arc gifted and ready to release their gifts. 

In larvik’s office elsewhere in the building, 
there is an inner and outer chamber. In the inner 
one, he reads research-grant proposals for the 
National Institutes of Health and works with his 
heart. The old larvik hearts, about eight of them, 
are on a counter to one side. Some are large, 
yellow, and rubbery — made of polyurethane 
elastimer and sprouting valves — and there is an- 
other, quite different, heart, a stainless-steel 
tube. There is no finished larvik 2000 yet, but it 
will look rather like the tube. It is revolutionary. 

The larvik 2000 is implanted inside the human heart. It is not 
meant as a bridge to human transplant; rather, it is meant to 
stay in the heart forever, or as long as forever can be in these 
cases. It has an ultimate simplicity, using one moving part — it’s 
a bionic (Jarvik prefers the term "prosthetic”) heart within the 
heart. There have been other rotary blood pumps, but this is a 
rotary hydrodynamic axial-flow pump. The valves have been 
eliminated and the whole device miniaturized. It is installed in- 
side to prevent infection, the fatal flaw of past artificial hearts. If 
all goes well, it should be implanted in the first human in three 
to four years. 

Over and across from the hearts are larvik’s Walls of Fame, 
with front-page headlines from around the world, un malade 

RE£OIT UN COEUR EN PLASTIQUE, THE IMPLANT DRAMA, and SO 

forth, from the happier stages of artificial-heart implants, before 
a number failed. (The five recipients of the "permanent" Jarvik 
7 have died — although their lives were prolonged an average 
nine months. Of the other 125 or so bridge-to-transplant pa- 
tients, about half have left the hospital.) 



In the outer chamber, Philippa sits against gold-flocked walls 
ready to ward off the time wasters in an otherwise bare room, 
with only the computers and two chaises longues placed dead 
center in head-to-toe position. 

Two crystal hearts and two perfect green apples in a crystal 
dish rest on the edge of larvik’s long, shiny black desk totally 
bordered in black leather. Everything gleams, unscratched, un- 
marred, as though it, too, has no history; it, too, has just begun 
life. Robert larvik is slight, his dark hair limp, his voice both old 
and young. When he talks about Marilyn for the first time, his 
face reddens. Shortly after he met vos Savant, before they mar- 
ried, his company, Symbion (for “symbiosis" and "bionics”), 
was taken over against his will, and he was fired, whacked right 
out of Utah and into Marilyn’s world and apartment in New 
York. He took with him his commitment to a permanent artifi- 
cial heart, though his Jarvik 7 is still being widely used as a 
bridge to transplant until human hearts can be found. 

"He is a high flier," says one doctor, “and without high fliers, 
how can anything get done?” Certainly in his research he is a 
loner. The federal government has turned 
somewhat from its commitment to the per- 
manent artificial heart for now, and he is pay- 
ing for his own research. 

Robert Jarvik has changed Marilyn vos Sa- 
vant. She waited most of her life to be a writ- 
er, but just now, she has decided to work 
with larvik on the heart, in the lab — to put on 
a lab coat and live his life. 

Marilyn vos Savant has changed Robert 
jarvik. "The two of us is me,” he says, trying 
to explain. She understood him and gave him 
confidence. He says that he started to devel- 
op intellectually only when he met her. 

“She is the first person 1 know who really 
understands things,” he says, meaning both 
him and the universe. "It’s a level of under- 
standing I never imagined. I do not feel I am 
the same person I was. Now I am interested 
in truth. Then, I was interested in what I 
could make work. It was more emotionally 
comforting to fool myself." 

Soon after Symbion, larvik knew how to 
proceed with the next heart, the larvik 2000. 
He no longer needed the approval of others 
to know he was right. He was ready for basic 
scientific research, to approach it long-term, 
not as a business. But Marilyn’s influence 
went way beyond that, into the starry 
heights. He began to see the most fundamental concepts of the 
universe completely differently from current theory. 

For instance, larvik thinks the theory of relativity is probably 
wrong. He thinks the big bang theory is wrong. He thinks the 
concept that matter exists is a "misunderstanding." Rather, 
matter is a form of stabilized localized energy. He doubts there 
are black holes in space. He doesn’t believe in the expanding- 
universe theory. He doesn’t accept the interpretation of the red- 
shift data. And all this has happened since Marilyn opened his 
mind. He has the confidence to challenge the universe. His mind 
is now free for mental romps as well as the mechanics of the 
axial pump beating silently within the human heart. When lar- 
vik would press his ear to the chest of a Jarvik 7 patient, he 
could hear the valves clicking away. But this new heart is com- 
pletely and forever silent. It is small and rather elegant, and the 
blood still washes through the human organ. 

larvik tinkers with his jeweler’s tools in this space that must 
do as a lab for now. He considers the universe and his mind flies 
out. He now lives as though he had received the second chance 
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After the operation putting the Jarvik heart in Barney Clark in December 1982. 



many of his heart patients got. Nothing is impossible to him 
here, up high with her, in the kingdom of the brain. 

• ^^«HE MOST IMPORTANT THING I HAVE LEARNED FROM HER IS 

"I I Ho think about what reality is, rather than allow an emo- 

■ tional viewpoint to fool me,” he says. Thus, he aban- 

■ doned the larvik 7 and began again. Vos Savant had 

■ said. "Go back to ground zero, and don’t be emotionally 

■ committed. Let the facts pat the theory into place.” 
.H. Now, when they give a lecture together on "Problem 

Solving,” they use this time in their lives as a 
model. 

"When I was fired, I was able to sit back and start over. 1 had 
been emotionally locked out from making the next leap in 
thought.” he says. If the Jarvik 2000 works, this may be what 
the woman with perhaps the greatest tested brain in the world 
has done best until now — encourage her third husband. Of 
course, Marilyn vos Savant is just beginning. She only earned 
enough money to buy back her life, put her reputedly brilliant 
children in medical school, and — using her childhood IQ score, 
the 228 listed in The Guinness Book of World Records — move 
to New York and start her life as a writer two years ago. She had 
come from a small gray room above her parents’ bar in down- 
town St. Louis, married at sixteen, had two children by nine- 
teen, two husbands, until, by having the score announced, she 
made the life she always expected. She was now “the smartest 
person in the world.” This was her billing, her gimmick, her 
doorway out and into a whole industry of brain merchandising. 
People would read and listen to the words of the smartest per- 
son in the world. 

No one who knows vos Savant fairly well could doubt she has 
an extremely high IQ, that she is eerily smart and scored a 
167+ on the Stanford Binet when she was ten, but then the 
saga of the 228 gets a little complicated. Its derivation is murky, 
and even the man who helped present it to Guinness and com- 
pute the 228 now computes 218. Before the score, no one 



seemed to pay very much attention to the oeuvre and opus of the 
then Marilyn Mach, who, perhaps because of teenage love, grad- 
uated 178th in a high-school class of 613. 

E ARE MADLY IN LOVE,” SAYS |ARVIK. “SHE 
showed me an example of what there is to re- 
spect intellectually. . . . When it is true, she 
knows it, and stays with her position.” 

Vos Savant “overhauled” Jarvik’s taste in art, 
which ran to "spontaneous” things like Michel- 
angelo’s Slaves in Florence, those giant figures 
trapped in blocks of stone. Are they trying to get in? To get out? 
They are the supreme image of “blocked," an image known to 
engage more than one Jewish doctor, especially one who, like 
larvik, failed to get into fifteen medical schools, whose college 
grades were average, who never felt understood before he 
sought out the woman with the best score in the world. Vos 
Savant’s artistic taste runs, he says, to “fine classical beauty full 
of meaning, symbolism, and passion.” She likes timelessness. 
They both dislike some Impressionism and Picasso. 

If it had not been for Robert Jarvik, Marilyn says, she might 
have disappeared into Europe. She could see herself reclusive 
and solitary, “moving from cafe to cafe, manuscript in hand, in 
search of intellectual purity and nonalignment.” Jarvik con- 
vinced her this could be done here in her apartment in the mid- 
dle of Manhattan. 

Between them, there is much talk of truth — absolute objec- 
tive truth unsullied by emotion, untainted by politics. The other 
end of this divine truth is self-deception. 

"Can you distinguish between the objective and the real? Re- 
ality is more descriptive and objectivity more assessive,” she 
says. 

“Maybe objectivity is the process of understanding reality,” 
says larvik. 

"Yes, reality is not that easy to define. You go to Rome and 
see the Pantheon. It is considered a church today, but it was 
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built in 50 a.d. with Agrippa’s name on it. With papal influence, 
it was remade into a church,” she says. 

They can go on nattering happily like this as though it were 
the first time anyone ever had these thoughts, two minds trying 
themselves out on each other. Is it a true dialogue or is it a 
performance? They have been known before this to burst happi- 
ly from their solitary kingdom into the thrilling glare of media 
attention. 

Most people who meet Marilyn vos Savant once don’t see a 
staggering intellect with original thoughts. They find her ordi- 
nary. Perhaps a bit chilled and wary, withdrawn at moments, 
but ordinary. This may be her mask. She probably put it on 
when she was a little girl in gifted classes, taking tests, being 
observed through a two-way mirror. She began to feel watched. 
She looked around her class at the other gifteds, and she 

HIS 

1 The Jarvik 2000, Dr. Robert Jarvik’s newest arti- 
— OH — ficial heart, is a pump designed to be implanted 
*/ ■ * \ within a human heart. It has a single moving part 
and no valves. The Jarvik 2000, which is trademarked, is not 
meant to be a bridge to the transplant of a human heart; 
rather, it is supposed to remain in place for the life of the 
recipient. 




averse to TV appearances, lectures, the attention that has come 
with the heart and the score. She wears long sweeping skirts, 
makeup, big, wide belts to emphasize her small waist, an emer- 
ald silk blouse under a black Anne Klein 11 suit, or a sweater 
covered with red hearts. Her black hair tumbles recklessly but 
not undeliberately over her shoulders in romantic waves and 
curls; her skin is dead white, her lips red. And all this is not so 
much running toward something as running from the poor little 
freaks — and this is how she saw them — who stood out in their 
funny clothes. Marilyn vos Savant believes success in life de- 
pends more on social skills than on intellectual skills. 

The most popular, divinely average, pretty. . . . But some- 
times Marilyn can’t help herself. Her impatience shows. She has 1 
clicked off. This is her protection. A tiny warning frown blooms 
between her dark brows. 

Where is this taking me? 

Why am 1 wasting time here? 

What’s in it for me if 1 suffer this fool? 

Which, you would think, would make living in New York per- 
fectly intolerable for her. But no, she says her magnificent brain 
neither hurts nor helps her much here, and there is the cappuc- 
cino, the restaurants (she and Jarvik love to eat, and “dinner is a 
sacred ritual,” she says), and the fast pulse, which she craves. 
She does her hair, puts on her mask, pulls her belt in tight, and 
goes down the street observing. 

It’s 7:30 around Lincoln Center, and the people are walking 
slowly. At 7:45, they are faster. At 7:55, they are flying by, the 
high heels clicking with the rhythms of big-city glamour. At 
8:05, the men with their scarves flying are racing in. Sometimes, 
Marilyn can’t resist showing off a bit. She will take someone 
from out of town to a restaurant near Lincoln Center and at 
7:40 announce, “In ten minutes, this place will be empty." And 
they gasp and say. "How did you know that, Marilyn?” 

On the street, vos Savant is always watching. She is thinking. , 

Q. Should a woman ever hide her intelligence? 

— Anonymous J 

A. A woman, like a man, should hide her intelligence only i 
around her enemies. 

Which, if you think about it, is a pretty peculiar answer. But | 
this is the kind of thing that engages vos Savant’s wit. She gets 
up at night and writes these answers to Anonymous on her com- 
puter, and she writes letters to a talk-show host in Italy, a sing- 
er-actress in Paris, a stockbroker in Australia, a book publisher 
in |apan — her network, friends and fans. 

She and larvik think for pleasure. Talk is their sport, though, 
of course, they work out. 

Q. Why do like things tend to cluster together— for example, 
leaves on a tree, gold crystals in a vein, and rich people? 

— Anonymous I 



thought they looked and acted weird. They were freaks who 
slapped down their finished test papers on the teacher’s desk 
ten minutes after the exam had begun. They showed off. They 
stood out. They had to go out of their way to look so bad, to 
dress so poorly, she thought. It seemed stupid to Marilyn. It was 
better to spend the extra test time checking your answers, better 
not to stand out. Marilyn never was friends with the other gift- 
eds; her friends were from the outside. And she curled her hair 
and dressed as well as she could for a girl without money and 
never skipped a grade till high school, when she was married 
and in a hurry. 

She is still dressing that way — like the most popular, pretty, 
average-brained girl, anxious to fit in, lusting for the average. 
Well, perhaps she is a little dramatic. She and Jarvik are not 



A. Perhaps it's because conditions suit their particular needs, j 
For example, leaves won 7 be found growing on dogs, gold crys- 
tals won’t be found in roses, and rich people won’t be found 
where there are no good restaurants. 

Robert Jarvik and Marilyn vos Savant have very different 
kinds of minds. Vos Savant is good at puzzles, syllogisms, and [ 
riddles, rabbits running as fast as trains, why no two snowflakes 
are alike, number series, things like that, and larvik does not do 
puzzles. Marilyn was part of the IQ industry. She consulted on 
an IQ-test manual for Japanese students. She wrote the OMNI 
IQ Quiz/Contest. Jarvik thinks he doesn’t have a particularly . 
high IQ. He did rather poorly on his medical boards, the mcats, I 
which are supposed to predict how well you will do in medicine. I 
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So he studied architecture before switching to premed at Syra- 
cuse and finally going to the University of Utah medical school. 
Vos Savant is philosophical; Jarvik is mechanical, able to fix 
anything. When she dropped her camera and the lens stuck 
j open, he took it apart. But when vos Savant looks at a test, she 
| does not need the instructions to know what to do and can de- 
termine the right answer without needing justification. Of the 
! two, larvik is more optimistic. 

Marilyn vos Savant has a wide mind. She says she knows 
! things in many fields and is like a “conductor rather than a vio- 
I linist.” She is good at systems analysis, has an excellent visual 
I memory, and is very good at logic. She has no idiot-savant skills 
at all — no photographic memory, no ability to remember statis- 
tics or compute long sums in her head. She says she is best at 
“objective synoptical analysis,” making decisions, problem 
solving, critical thinking, and analysis. She “factor-crunches” 
the way a computer program number-crunches. Companies 
have used her. She thinks she has been helpful about half the 



HERS 

^ 1 / As a ten-year-old student in St. Louis, Marilyn 
— HQ —vos Savant got a perfect score on a Stanford Bi- 
/ ■* \ net IQ test. Later, she wrote the OMNI 10 Quiz/ 
Contest. Vos Savant says the following puzzles are typical of 
the kino used by IQ tests to measure mental agility. For puz- 
zles A through D, supply the missing number. For E, decide 
which of the six figures to the right could be assembled into 
the figure at the left. The answers are at the bottom. 



A B 
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time. The government has never sought her out. In many ways, ! 
she has an old mind, an old soul. She thinks in terms of thou- 
sands of years. She hates a hardened frame of reference, people ■ 
who have carried their childhood dogma into later life. 

Jarvik and vos Savant have strangely selective minds. He can 
go to a four-hour opera and the next day not know its name (“It 
had the most spectacular finish”). She can look at a waiter, or- 
der lunch, and an hour later ask the same man to send the waiter 
to her table. And she forgets her previous IQ scores. 

It’s hard to imagine what Marilyn vos Savant’s mind would 
have been like (or if, in fact, it would have been any different) if 
she had been well educated, finished school to the degree she 
wanted, had a single teacher or librarian or person who ever 
guided or inspired her. But Marilyn was taught by her father and 
the culture she grew up in that no knowledge was worth any- 
thing unless you got it yourself and worked hard for it. 

I ARVIK AND VOS SAVANT SPEND A LOT OF TIME TOGETHER. 
They ski and deep-sea fish; they get on planes and roam the 
world. They make speeches, separately or together. She 
talks on “Critical Thinking and Problem Solving” and plans 
to factor-crunch for the Japanese, for whom she can be 
much more rigorous than she is for her American audi- 
ences. He talks on “The Artificial Heart.” They know peo- 
ple to call in various cities, heart surgeons, heart recipients, 
and friends. Here they belong to no set. They do not go to par- 
ties or entertain. They invited Isaac Asimov to walk Marilyn 
down the aisle at their wedding (her father is dead), but Asimov 
does not know them well. They are their own set. For fun, vos 
Savant “deprograms” larvik of the residue of his past to im- 
prove his intellectual capacity, and he does the same for her. 

Vos Savant does not read magazines — except for Scientific \ 
American, A lew York, and the New Yorker cartoons. She reads ' 
only the front page of the Times and only the first two para- 
graphs of each story — because after that, she sees vile opinion i 
setting in. Recently, she cut herself down to the top half of page ! 
one. She does not read Vogue or know the names of designers. 
She docs not read the Wall Street Journal, though she invests in i 
the market. She hasn’t read a novel in years; the last was Con- j 
federacy of Dunces. She likes the writing of Woody Allen and j 
Fran Lebowitz. She and Jarvik go to museums a lot, really know i 
their way around the innards of the Metropolitan. They go to | 
Lincoln Center. They play Pavarotti’s Neapolitan love songs 
when they eat at home, and it is larvik, who is not a surgeon but j 
loves chopping things up, who cooks. Mostly, they go to neigh- j 
borhood Italian restaurants or they take a taxi to Madison Ave- | 
nue and try different places, and there — guiltily, for he has seen j 
more clogged arteries than most — they eat. 

larvik, who married young, had recently divorced when he ; 
read an article about vos Savant and sought her out. At the time, ! 
she was saying that she wasn’t interested in marrying again (for 
she had been married twice before, for ten years each time), but i 
she went to the library and found a picture of Jarvik, then War- ! 
ren Beatty-ish and bare-chested. They talked and talked on the 
phone; he loved her right away. They met in Los Angeles. The 
first day, they were sitting in the museum looking at a still life of 
a fowl, a flower, and fruit on a table when a woman passed by. j 
“Just another dead chicken,” she said. They began to laugh, half j 
in love in that lonely communion that there is in the kingdom of 
the brain, larvik laughed so hard, doubled up, that the museum , 
guard came over to see if he needed help or a doctor. He ■ 
laughed, and it was all part of being crazily in love. Five days 
later, he asked Marilyn to marry him. His best man was Tom j 
Gaidosh, the seventh recipient of the Jarvik 7, a man who had 
the heart in his chest for four days. He made the toast during 
their very correct wedding at the Plaza. They had a six-week | 
honeymoon. 

When they returned, vos Savant, who kept her mother’s j 
maiden name and thinks every woman should, continued to | 
work on her manuscripts, including her 400-page political sat- I 
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ire. The New Patriot (“ Brave New World with a Woody Allen- 
ish overtone”), and The Re-Creation, a satirical overview of all 
classical civilizations. If the world was not exactly seizing these 
manuscripts from her hands . . . well, vos Savant could be pa- 
tient. For 42 years she had prepared herself for this inevitable 
time as a New York writer, the happy slave of minor fame. 

Her column, “Ask Marilyn,” is a sort of "Hints From Helo- 
ise” for the brain and answers such burning questions as “If a 
genie can do anything, can he create a stone so heavy he can’t 
lift it?" Or “How do you tell the difference between good and 
evil?” (“You give it power,” says Marilyn.) Or “If a man looks 
at a portrait on a wall and says, ‘Brother and sister I have none, 
but this man’s father is my father’s son,’ at whose portrait is he 
looking?” Now, this last is a good question. Most people fail to 
make the required logical leap. They show the ordinary-dumbo 
lapse in thinking. Marilyn sent out a questionnaire after this one 
to study the thought processes and why peo- 
ple could not see, even after they had the an- 
swer, that it was his son’s portrait. 

“It almost feels like instinct that I know. 

Early in my life, 1 learned to use logic and 
critical analysis," she says. 

"But what has she done?” people who 
hear about her ask. Marilyn has always 
worked to support her children. But mostly, 

Marilyn vos Savant has kept a pure mind, re- 
sisting the cheap and easy. In the slums of St. 

Louis and here in New York, her mind has 
remained unpolluted, despite the daily bar- 
rage and brainwashing of junk and nonsense. 

She has ignored it. She knows less than most 
people about Karl Lagerfeld. MTV and TNT 
are just names. And so she may be the last 
innocent, the lone Tasaday in Manhattan. 



m 
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F or twenty years, vos savant was 
hidden away in an ordinary lower- 
middle-class life in St. Louis. She had 
her beautiful pure brain — uneducated, 
undiscovered, untended — and this lit- 
tle secret of the score. She was reading 
and writing in the nights, buying and 
selling properties in the days, preparing her- 
self to come out of her "dark ages" into her 
"enlightenment” and raising her children 
quite differently from the way she had been raised. Occasional- 
ly, under a quite unnecessary pseudonym, she would write an 
essay or a political satire for a newspaper. She hid her name 
because she thought her work was garbage and would embar- 
rass her in the “later” she was always waiting for. “I felt 1 had 
the responsibility to raise my two children before having a life of 
my own,” she says. 

Marilyn Mach was first tested when she was seven years, sev- 
en months old. She says she and others in her class hit the ceil- 
ing of that test, a modest 127, and it was three years more be- 
fore they got around to giving her the L version of the Stanford 
Binet, which required the presence of a trained tester. When 
Marilyn was a ten-year-old student at Susan R. Buder school, 
she supposedly got a perfect score on the Stanford Binet. She hit 
the ceiling of that test, which appears on her school record as 
1 67 + . That figure was arrived at by dividing her mental age — 
recorded as more than seventeen yearfc, ten months 
(“17— 10 + ”) — by her chronological age — recorded as ten 
years, eight months — and multiplying by 100. But both the 
month that Marilyn took the test and the mental age she 
achieved on it are matters of some question — and contribute to 
the murkiness over the Guinness top score. Her record with the 
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St. Louis board of education shows she took the test in March 
1957; she insists she first took it in September 1956. What’s 
more, vos Savant says she answered some additional questions 
in the adult portion of the test to bring her score to a mental age 
of 22 years, 10 months.' She says documents supporting her 
claims were provided by a teacher whose name she now can’t 
remember and sent to Christopher Harding, a Mega-society 
member now in Australia. Since the exact chronological and 
mental ages are part of the formula used to determine IQ, both 
figures obviously make a difference. 

But whether or not her score can be jumped from 167+ to 
228 and however she has tested since then, no one can take 
those few life-changing hours from ten-year-old Marilyn Mach. 

In 1969, Marilyn was admitted to Mensa, a social organiza- 
tion for those with high IQs, on the basis of her 167 + . In the 
eighties, when her children were grown and she was beginning 
to feel a void, Marilyn contacted Ronald K. 
Hoeflin, the founder of Mega, the most selec- 
tive society of geniuses. 

“Marilyn told me she had received a per- 
fect score on the Binet when she was ten,” 
says Hoeflin. “I computed it. I divided 22 
years 1 1 months, which is 275 months, by 10 
years 6 months, which is 126 months, and 
her IQ was 218.” He says Marilyn showed 
him a report card that listed her IQ as 167 + , 
“and besides, there are people with less doc- 
umentation than she has." What seems to 
have most persuaded Hoeflin about Mari- 
lyn's IQ was her score on the third trial test 
for the Mega society, a nonstandardized test 
that he designed. She took this test at home 
in St. Louis. By the time she took this test, 
she was in the IQ industry. She was, in fact, 
an expert. 

Guinness had been listing IQs of 196 as 
the world’s highest, but Hoeflin knew there 
were higher. “Marilyn asked me to write on 
her behalf,” he says, and he did. Norris 
McWhirter, former editor of the Guinness 
book, says he based vos Savant’s listing on 
the material from the Mega society. “I 
haven’t got anything original,” he says. Thus 
the highest IQ in the world was born. The 
door was opened, and out came beautiful 
Marilyn vos Savant, who had now taken the name that went so 
well with the image. “She values it as a way of getting publicity 
in her literary work,” says Hoeflin. “Look, her son was the |u- 
nior US Open Chess Champion, and intelligence is inherited. 
There are others with much less documentation.” 

So the score existed for Guinness, for Mensa. for Mega, for 
those who could see or hear Marilyn vos Savant only because of 
the glory of that number. She used it, wrote to Asimov mention- 
ing Mensa and asking for advice on publishing. 

larvik uses it, too. “I have been lucky to find love ...” Jarvik 
wrote recently, “my wife, who has the highest intelligence ever 
measured. . . .” 

Q. Is it the score or the brain behind the score ? And have you 
done enough with it? 

— Anonymous 

“There are things I should have done better, too,” says Jarvik. 
“Maybe 1 should have known to keep the flow high in the pump 
so Bill Schroeder would not have had a stroke. Did / do 
enough?” 

Throughout her life, Marilyn has had to teach herself. She 
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was left alone in a small dim apartment 
above her father’s bar and grill in the 
toughest part of St. Louis. There were no 
books in the house, except The Hardy 
Boys for her two older brothers and an en- 
cyclopedia. She came home to an empty 
house, and she says she liked the feeling of 
independence. Today, she is still against 
“over-mothering.” She was quite on the 
fringe of her parents’ lives, “never central 
as children are now.” She would never 
think of beginning a conversation or inter- 
rupting in her Old World home. Yet she 
was free to dress and go to bed and come 
and go as she wanted. 

Her father, a German immigrant from a 
coal miner’s family, blind in one eye and 
almost blind in the other from an acci- 
dent, was afraid of his daughter’s mind 
and ashamed of his lack of education. He 
never dared to give her an answer but 
made her look everything up. 

"He was afraid to cripple my ability,” 
she says. “He believed you don’t develop 
muscles when you are carried.” 

Her mother worked in the bar down- 
stairs, and she worked late. “It was not a 
warm atmosphere," says vos Savant. 

"I guess you'd call it the lower-lower 
class. There is nothing, lower than that 
neighborhood in downtown St. Louis,” 
she says. Most of the people lived on the 
streets, but Marilyn was safe upstairs in 
the little gray room with the doilies all 
around, or in the yard with her many 
friends. When she was still in high school, 
she married a man in his twenties with a 
master’s degree, and that’s all she will say. 

Her Italian mother and grandmother had 
married at sixteen, and it "seemed the 
normal thing to do.” 

“I had no sense.” she says. "No sense." 

But while working and taking care of her babies, she went part- 
time to Meramec Community College, then briefly to Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, and tried to take philosophy. Her 
parents thought she should be studying something practical and 
made her quit. 

farvik's childhood was more in the loner-prodigy mold. His 
father was a GP in Stamford, Connecticut, who used to do gen- 
eral surgery. Robert larvik was a boy inventor who received five 
patents and designed a surgical stapler when he was seventeen, 
jarvik liked to do things by himself, or he stayed with his older 
brother’s friends. “I was not a social animal. I liked to make 
things,” he says. When his father developed heart disease, he 
switched to premed, took a master’s in occupational biome- 
chanics, and began his race to make his father a heart and save 
his life. 

But all this is the past. It is now forbidden. Time began two 
years ago. when vos Savant and larvik linked. “I like to consider 
this my first marriage,” says Marilyn. 

Vos Savant says she has never felt on another plane from the 
thundering herds. Both she and larvik believe they should be 
part of the world and its processes. “Work to be mainstream," 
jarvik wrote in an essay to future generations. And yet, neither 
in their lives nor in their work (except for Parade and their 
bursts of publicity) are they at all “mainstream." 

“I consider her to be the only normal person,” Jarvik says. 
"She is the way people should be. . . . It’s good for a husband to 
feel appreciated by a wife.” 

“He says that in a light way, but it’s true,” vos Savant says. ”1 



Timeless romance in the Met's Egyptian Wing. 

know how hard it is to do what he does, what cognitive leaps are 
required.” 

The larvik 2000 is being put together now. The two key com- 
ponents are being made in outside labs by private companies. 
The heart should be ready for animal testing in the late summer 
or fall, larvik is discussing a collaboration with several medical 
centers. He is setting up to do computer simulation and bench 
testing on flow measurement here in his small, shining office. 
“The key design elements are well under way and the testing of 
the hardware on track," he says. 

Vos Savant will join him in his monomaniacal dedication to 
the 2000. For her the excitement of working on the heart is like 
“falling in love again.” Their pasts, like messes under the bed, 
have been tucked away. In each other and in his work, they are 
born again. 

Last Halloween, larvik and vos Savant went to a photogra- 
pher’s costume party. Marilyn went as Florence Griffith loyner, 
which, to her, meant a jeans skirt and sweatshirt, larvik stuffed 
shoulder pads up his sleeves and throughout his chest to look 
like muscies, and went as Ben lohnson. They hung a few Guin- 
ness Hall of Fame medals around their necks. It was a costum- 
ing so subtle it eluded all of the guests there, but larvik and vos 
Savant understood it, and that’s all they really cared about. Rob- 
ert larvik and Marilyn vos Savant, not knowing many people 
that night, stayed mostly by themselves, heads inclined, talking, 
lost in the willows and tangles of the kingdom of the 
brain — two superior minds sharing their fantasy of the world's 
best bodies. n 
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The Reading Disorder 
Of the Literary Fast Lane 

BY RICHARD ROSEN 



I N THE WELL-EDUCATED, GOSSIP-RICH WORLD OF THE MEDIA, 
in the circles that process and recycle and enhance with 
rumor all manner of literary and crypto-literary data — how 
to put this delicately? — nobody who can help it reads 
books anymore. 

This, naturally, doesn’t stop anyone from talking about 
books. In a culturally acquisitive milieu, there is nothing worse 
than — no egg so yolky on one’s face as — not knowing what the 
writers people are talking about are writing about in the books 
we are not reading. So we refer more than ever to the universe 
of secondary and tertiary information about books — reviews of 
books, movies based on books, gossip about authors, gossip 
about publication parties — as if they were the books 
themselves. 

At a recent weekend house party where five of the six 
assembled were media professionals, the dinner conversation 
turned to a new nonfiction book, Charles Kaiser’s 1968 in 
America. 

“1 saw the review,” said the editor of a popular national 
magazine, expertly summarizing the contents of the New York 
Times Book Review coverage. 

“I was at a book party for him,” a writer for one of the 
newsweeklies said, offering a brief anecdote. 

“Someone I know,” I volunteered, “thinks that all this 
nostalgia for the late sixties is” — and 1 vaguely paraphrased a 
theory that 1 had heard secondhand and that itself had been 
hastily concocted by its originator. 

At this juncture, the only person present for whom books are 

in no sense a business said, "You know, I read the book ” 

And he stopped, startled by the dark silence that suddenly 
descended over the dinner table. 

“You read the book?” I said, breaking the awkward pause. 
“Well, then, I don’t think you’re qualified to pass judgment on 
it.” 

“You have an obvious emotional investment in it,” added the 
editor. “Your prejudice is unmistakable.” 



“Anything you say,” the network television producer told 
him, “would merely be your opinion.” 

Any phenomenon so pervasive that it is already being 
satirized by some of its perpetrators desperately needs an 
identity. So, to the increasingly popular mode of discourse that 
combines all the virtues of literary expertise with none of the 
inconveniences of reading book-length material we may finally 
give a name: Bullcrit. 

B ullcrit is iudgmentalism without judgment, 
familiarity without knowledge, received wisdom 
without emotional response, informedness without 
information. In a world clogged with cultural artifacts, 
this species of specious profundity has come to 
dominate and define certain civilized discussions. It is 
the spicy patter of media people who have the time only to 
know about things. It is not insight but outsight. In our widely 
spaced moments of intellectual reckoning, what we dimly know 
ourselves to be is Bullcrit artists. 

“My extremely well defended, morally correct, absolutely 
committed, and frequently expressed opinion of Bret Easton 
Ellis’s work,” says Daniel Okrent, a former New York book 
editor and now editor of New England Monthly, “is based on 
the fact that I haven’t read him.” 

“I was talking to my editor on a magazine piece I was doing,” 
one New York writer confessed to me, “and the subject of 
Mona Simpson’s novel Anywhere but Here came up. I 
mentioned that I thought she was really good and had a big 
imagination, etc., and I hate to admit it, but it was only when 
my editor remarked that she had actually read the novel that it 
occurred to me that 1 hadn’t.” 

Over dinner at a French restaurant in Manhattan — there 
were four of us — the subject of Ayn Rand came up, and the air 
was soon full of thoughtful remarks about “enlightened self- 
interest” and “the way Fascism and libertarianism meet each 
other halfway in her books.” Under subsequent mutual 
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interrogation, we all confessed that 
Rand was among the authors we had 
always meant to read. One guilty diner 
tried to win the court’s sympathy by 
saying, “Well, my best friend in high 
school read everything Ayn Rand 
wrote.” 

“Hey,” says an editor of a national 
monthly magazine, “that’s why we’re all in journalism, isn’t it? 
It’s a Bullcrit profession. We’ve made an adult strategy out of 
normal adolescent bulls— behavior.” 

Yet it would be a mistake to think of Bullcrit as mere 
intellectual window dressing. “I had a conversation the other 
morning with a writer about Susan Sontag’s book on aids,” a 
successful free-lance writer told me over lunch. “That 
afternoon, I happened to be talking with another writer about 
the book, and I got a chance to sharpen my ideas. I began to feel 
passionate about it. The point is, I got what it was all about. 
But” — she smiled faintly and shrugged — “who knows what’s in 
the book? Does it even matter? I may not have been debating 
anything Sontag actually wrote, but I was feeling it all very 
deeply.” 

In the mediacracy, which thrives on the bulk consumption 
and recitation of premium tidbits, an investment on the scale of 
reading an entire book — how undergraduate! — could not 
possibly pay a conversational and informational dividend high 
enough to make it worthwhile. Indeed, intimate knowledge of a 
book’s contents can severely limit the reader’s range of cocktail- 
party commentary on it. 

“Look,” Okrent says, “if I invest four to six hours in reading 
a book, I feel I have to like it and defend it from attack. When 
you’re familiar enough with a book to say in conversation, ‘He 
makes a very interesting point in the penultimate chapter,’ 
when you’re in that deep, you can’t say it’s wrong or bad. But if 
you spend only ten minutes reading a review of the same book, 
then you can say anything you like.” 

“If you read a book,” Ruth Adams Bronz, owner and chef of 
Manhattan's Miss Ruby’s Cafe, says with admirable logic, “in 
all conscience, you’re obliged to defend it from dumb reviews. 

If you don’t read it, for all you know all the juicy negative stuff 
in the reviews just might be true.” 

What is important now is not book reading but book 
sightings: to spot mentions of a book in print and conversation 
and report these sightings in still other conversations, thereby 
helping create a book’s “buzz." In this atmosphere, nothing 
could be more lethal to a book’s reputation than its being read. 

G ranted, lying about what you’ve read has always 
been one of those natural social instincts, like padding 
your income or lowering the age at which your children 
began sleeping through the night. The truly alarming 
development is that among members of the mediacracy, 
all pretense has been dropped. The rules have changed. 
There is no longer any need to pretend that one has read a 
book, because it is a social and intellectual disadvantage to 
have done so. In the time it takes to read a book, you could be 
consuming enough magazines, newspapers, and television 
shows to arm yourself for months of cocktail-party battle. No, 
the act of reading a book today requires an almost archaic 
gentility, a nineteenth-century obliviousness to the lava of 
product belching out of this nation’s publishers, film studios, 
and television networks. 

Bullcrit is the quick, efficient way of coping with media 
overload, a problem exacerbated in media circles by the 
preference for creating culture over appreciating it. As Gore 
Vidal put it fifteen years ago, “It has always been true that in 
the United States the people who ought to read books write 
them.” In certain loosely defined New York circles, you can 
reach a point while still in your thirties where you do not even 
have the time to skim all the new books written by friends and 



acquaintances, let alone attempt that old cover-to-cover thing. 
As a matter of sheer etiquette, it becomes second nature to 
affect a familiarity with unopened books. Bullcrit allows us to 
squeeze still more into what Daniel Boorstin 30 years ago called 
our “overpopulated consciousness.” 

On a deeper level, Bullcrit “resolves” the contradiction 
between people’s need to feel a community of literary interests 
and the forbidding facts that there are too many books and too 
little time to achieve any unity. Once you get beyond a few best- 
sellers — a Bonfire of the Vanities or a Presumed Innocent — it’s 
a hopelessly atomized situation. New York’s media elite often 
turn out to have little in common except their privileged role as 
cogs in the well-oiled wheels of cultural commerce. Sadly, the 
pleasures that books give to readers in the hinterlands are rarely 
enjoyed at headquarters. Pathetic as it may be, Bullcrit is our 
noble attempt to preserve for book reading, that most private 
cultural experience, an acceptable public dimension. 

That public dimension is increasingly absent even from the 
publishing industry itself. A book editor I know served not long 
ago as a fiction judge for the National Book Award and was 
sent almost every serious novel of that particular year. “For 
once, I was extremely well read,” he says. “I’d have lunch with 
literary agents and be able to say, ‘Oh, you represent so-and-so; 

1 loved his book.’ I’d really read it! And the agents would say to 
me, ‘I can’t tell you how nice it is to meet someone in 
publishing who’s really read the book.’ And I couldn’t admit 
that I’d read it because I had to.” 

B ook reviews are the bedrock of bullcrit. by 

providing instant secondhand opinions handsomely 
designed for cocktail parties and intellectual self- 
aggrandizement, book reviews render an invaluable 
service. (Even when reviewers themselves are 
Bullcritting. According to a National Book Critics 
Circle survey reported in )anuary 1 988, 36 percent of book 
reviewers said it was sometimes ethical to review a book 
without having finished it. How many more, one wonders, 
think it’s unethical but do it anyway?) In the reading of any 
book review, there is a critical point we might call the 
Release — that glorious, cathartic moment at which you realize 
you have now absorbed enough information about the book to, 
feel released from the obligation to read it. 

To paraphrase Emily Dickinson, there is no frigate like a 
book review, to take us lands away. 

The Bullcrit artist’s bible is The New York Times Book 
Review, the chief maker, keeper, and destroyer of literary 
reputation. To be able to quote, paraphrase, or, failing that, 
fake the gist of a book review in that publication has become a 
leading mark of erudition. To tell an author at a Manhattan get- 
together that you “saw the review” is considered tantamount to 
having read — and liked — the book itself. 

“At a party to celebrate the publication of my last novel,” 
says a New York author, “an editor I’ve known for years sidled 
up to me and said, ‘Well, I can see that you’re really coming up 
in the world. Your first novel wasn’t reviewed at all in the 
Times, your second was given an “In Short” review, and this 
one was reviewed in the daily Times. ’ The fact that he had 
diligently tracked my review history in the New York Times was 
intended as the very highest praise. Mind you, I’ve never had 
the slightest shred of evidence that he’s read a single word of 
any of my books. Generally, when people say to me, ‘I saw the 
review’ — and you'd be amazed how many people say that and 
nothing else — I always want to reply, ‘Thank you, but I didn’t 
write that. 1 wrote the book.’ But I usually hold my tongue, 
because 1 know that books are meant to be seen and not read.” 
The rise of Bullcrit has been smoothed by a couple of other 
factors, the dominant one being the influence of the cultural 
standards set by television and the movies. The communal 
experience denied adult readers is readily available to 
moviegoers and television watchers. A line from a screenplay 
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can within weeks enjoy a national familiarity only a few lines of 
Shakespeare have achieved in centuries. Kevin Costner’s 
egregious line from Bull Durham — “I believe in long, slow, 
deep, soft, wet kisses that last for three days” — was recently 
canonized by People magazine for its 23 million readers as “the 
most repeated movie quote of the year.” The disparity between 
the impact made by even the worst movie and all but a very few 
books has created a growing pressure on books to behave, if 
they want to be noticed, like creatures of the movie world. In a 
recent ad for a new book. The DeMilles: An American Family, 
by Anne Edwards, the publisher chose as the ad’s headline a 
quotation from the Publishers Weekly review: “A great 
story ... the kind [Cecil B.] would have optioned for the 
movies.” The breathless question most often asked by those to 
whom I have just been introduced as someone who writes 
novels is "Are they going to be made into movies?” Often, this 
is not only the first question asked but the only one. In the 
questioner’s voice I can hear the hidden panic: “Novels? For 
God’s sake, man, are they going to get 
it into a form my system can tolerate?” 

Bullcrit has important roots in the 
movie industry. Hollywood has always 
reviled writers, no matter how 
indispensable they may be, and long 
ago institutionalized a kind of smiling 
contempt for them. As Neal Gabler 
reminds us in his excellent recent 
book. An Empire of Their Own: How 
the lews Invented Hollywood (all 
right, I saw the review), the Warner 
brothers and their fellow moguls, 
despite their high cultural claims for 
movies, were not readers. After getting 
a wire from director Mervyn LeRoy 
telling him to read Hervey Allen’s 
long-winded 1933 best-seller, Anthony 
Adverse. Jack Warner cabled back, 

"Read it? I can’t even lift it.” Today’s 
equivalent of this story? When the 
producer of a hit television show tells 
you several months after he receives 
your five-page treatment for an 
episode that it is “too long to read” 
and asks if it can be condensed to a 
single paragraph. 

“You know,” says Dongan 
Lowndes, the half-broken-down writer 
in Robert Stone’s 1985 novel Children 
of Light, "a lot of times when 
Hollywood people tell you they like a 
book it turns out they’re referring to 
the studio synopsis.” Gore Vidal, who once boasted that "I am 
that rarest of reviewers who actually reads every word, and 
rather slowly,” wrote in 1973 that “there is evidence that a 
recent best-seller by a well-known writer was never read by its 
publisher or by the book club that took it or by the film 
company that optioned it.” 

HERE IS SOMETHING CHILLING ABOUT A CULTURE IN WHICH 
the purpose of a book is no longer presumed by many to 
be tied up with the reading of it. More than ever, books 
are status symbols, fashion accessories, interior- 
decorative touches, matching gewgaws; they accent the 
coffee tables of our consciousness. A foot or so of color- 
coded Vintage Contemporary paperbacks on your shelf is the 
macrame wall hanging of the late eighties. When Kirk Douglas 
was on the Tonight Show recently, guest host lay Leno thanked 
him for an inscribed copy of Douglas’s autobiography, The 
Ragman’s Son. not by saying, "I look forward to reading it” but 
by saying, “It’ll go right up there on my bookshelf.” 



“You hear it all the time,” says critic Stephen Schiff. 
“Somebody says, ‘That’s a great book. I saw it on the Today 
show.’ ” 

The advertising for the comedy film The Naked Gun reads: 
“You’ve read the ad. Now see the movie.” It’s a gag that 
inadvertently underlines the degree to which advertising copy is 
this country’s preferred reading material. 

In a recent article about Italian novelist Umberto Eco and the 
publication of his new book, Foucault’s Pendulum, Eco 
"estimated that The Name of the Rose” — his previous novel — 
"had a potential audience of 16 million. ‘Let’s be completely 
pessimistic and say that only 10 percent actually read it,’ he 
said. ‘That’s 1 .6 million people. All right, that’s not bad for a 
writer, having 1 .6 million friends.’ ” But it’s still one out of ten. 

"Why do authors bother?” New Republic editor Michael 
Kinsley lamented only half-facetiously in 1985. "As a magazine 
editor, I often beg journalists who contemplate spending a year 
or two writing a book on some worthwhile or even important 
subject to save themselves the agony, 
cut out the middleman, and just write 
the review.” 

R, BETTER YET, WRITE THE 
blurb. The rise of the blurb 
culture is the second major 
factor underlying Bullcrit. As 
Spy magazine has been 
documenting regularly, we live 
in a you-scratch-my-book-jacket-and- 
I’ll-scratch-yours world. (Example: 
Robert Coover on Angela Carter’s 
Saints and Strangers: “One of the 
greatest prose masters of our time." 
Carter on Coover ’s Gerald's Party: “A 
master.”) A culture in which book- 
jacket blurbs are prized by the 
publishing industry even though they 
are widely understood to be little more 
than a system of favors extended and 
debts discharged is a culture that has 
already begun to falsify the whole idea 
of literary appraisal. In the 
blurbocracy, all blurbs are created 
equally meaningless. As the mystery 
writer Robert B. Parker, quoting John 
Kenneth Galbraith, likes to say to 
novelists petitioning him for a line of 
praise, "1*11 blurb your book or I’ll 
read it, but not both.” 

Bullcrit is the conversational form of 
blurb, used to assign some largely 
random value to books and other cultural artifacts as they 
cruise silently across our radar screens. In an era shamelessly 
defined by celebrity journalism and the trivial pursuit of 
informed gossip, the object of book writing is now to provide a 
pretext for the meta-experience by which the book is known. 

Under the circumstances, Bullcrit is almost impossible to 
resist. Wherever the knowing meet, one is liable to feel the 
symptoms — tightness in the chest, brain coughing up some idle 
judgment, lips twitching in reluctant anticipation of uttering it 
to hold one’s own in the Bullcrit session. To this peer pressure 
Andrew Heyward, executive producer of CBS’s 48 Hours, has 
given the name "gangst.” “It’s that horrible feeling," Heyward 
says, "almost matched by that agonizing second just after 
you’ve given in and made your comment, during which you’re 
wondering, ‘Did I get away with it again?’ ” 

Of course you got away with it. In a world of shattered 
attention spans, Bullcrit has taken its place as a new aesthetic of 
knowledge. It attests — like State Department spokesmen and 
answering machines — to the sacredness of the secondhand. ■ 
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There Is Something Chilling 
About a Culture in Which the 
Purpose of a Book IsNot Tied 
Up With the Reading of It. 
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£ like to be 100 percent aware of what is correct for the period,” says decorator 

^-4—- a Christopher Ostafin, “but then I make my own decisions.” Ostafin, whose Chel- 

^ ^ sea apartment seems to the uninitiated the very soul of ornate Victorian rectitude, 

claims that, in fact, it’s as much now as then. “Take furniture arrangement, for example,” he 
says. “The Victorians just littered their rooms with things, with no apparent plan. Nothing as 
logical as a conversation group seems to have ever entered their heads.” 

Ostafin’s thoroughgoing knowledge of Victorian sensibilities served him well in his design 



Photographed by Peter Mauss 
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for the installation of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s current exhibition of Victorian 
costume. “The women were upholstered 
just like the chairs,” he says. “There was no 
such thing as too much detailing— both the 
furniture and the dresses were as draped. 



ruched, fringed, and tasseled as the design- 
ers’ imaginations allowed.” Ostafin brings 
the same impulse to the decorative acces- 
sories— everything from pillows to picture 
frames — he and his partner, Eric Johnson, 
create for Barneys Chelsea Passage. 



Ostafin had the bathroom- 

sink CABINET FASHIONED FROM A 

“flip-top” console table, the 

LEAVES BECAME THE DOORS. 

“Wrinkles” (bottom left), a 

SORT OF PET-CUM-SIDE TABLE, IS 
EVIDENCE OF THE DECORATOR'S 
CONVICTION THAT APPROPRIATE- 
NESS TODAY. AS IN THE VICTORIAN 
ERA. IS A MATTER OF WHAT'S PLEAS- 
ING TO THE EYE. 
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BRILLIANT NEW CONCEPT 

IN OWNING FINE JEWELRY 

At Salon Metro. 

our civilized lease/option plans make your fine jewelry options almost limitless. 

Right now. Come try on a brilliant array of diamonds. Emeralds. Rubies. Pearls. All of superb 
i, cut. clarity and color. All guaranteed. And insured. Visit us at our gracious new Fifth Avenue salon. 






& 







r 



Browse. Luxuriate. When you've chosen a jewel, select a plan and own a piece of fine jewelry for less 
than \ ou ever thought possible. And here's where the real brilliance comes in. You may 
exchange the piece you've chosen for another beautiful piece of jewelry as often as you like. 



■ 




■ .<•* 



For its full purchase value. Pearls for diamonds. Rings for earrings. Emeralds for rubies. 
Suddenly beautiful jewelry is yours. Again . . . and again. That's the idea. It's that simple. That brilliant. 
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SALON 

= r- JEWELEASING 



METRO 



a* 



551 FIFTH AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 212 983-3636 

Monday-Wednesday 10-7. Thursday 10-9. Friday 10-4. Sunday 11-5. Closed Saturday. 











THE ULTIMATE MTV 
BAND: JOI IN LINNELLANI3 
JOI IN FLANSBURGI I 
OF THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS. 



1 11 iterial 



LGI 



A PECULIAR 



ROCK DUO MAKES A 
BIG NOISE 



N A BITTERLY COLD SUN- 

day night in December, 

about 2,000 young peo- 
ple are milling around a garishly decorat- 
ed club called the Malibu, in Lido Beach. 
The occasion is the first birthday of 
WDRE, New York’s biggest alternative 
radio station. Half of the kids are there to 
hear the kind of punk-rockers the radio 
station has always championed — people 
like the Ramones (who are skulking 
around backstage in black leather) and 
Lou Reed. The other half, though, seem to 
be here for two nerdy-looking guys called 
They Might Be Giants, just now taking the 
stage. 

John Flansburgh, 28, who looks like a 
bit player in Leave It to Beaver, adjusts his 
guitar. John Linnell, a rail-thin 29-year- 
old with a long, wavy forelock, disappears 
momentarily behind his accordion. Look- 
ing more like bewildered graduate stu- 
dents than a successful rock band, they 
blast through three high-energy songs — 
catchy pop tunes matched with difficult, 
sometimes bitterly ironic lyrics. The first 
song, "Ana Ng,” begins with the disso- 
nant crash of three staccato chords and an 
almost military-sounding snare, produced 
by a drum machine. Linnell speeds 
through the lyrics, describing heartfelt 
longing for a woman on the other side of 
the Earth: “Make a hole with a gun per- 
pendicular to the name of this town in a 
desk-top globe/Exit wound in a foreign 
nation showing the home of the one this 
was written for.” 



The girls with big hair and men in leath- 
er jackets are rooted to the dance floor, 
looking confused. But the Giants’ fans are 
electric — jumping up and down in time to 
the music. 

Linnell and Flansburgh play a dance 
number called “Put Your Hand Inside the 
Puppet Head,” swaying from side to side 
like overzealous Pips. They punctuate the 
beat by folding awkwardly from the waist, 
singing. "Put your hand inside, put your 
hand inside, put your hand inside the pup- 
pet h-e-e-ead.” 

The punks in the audience give in when 
the duo hits the opening bars of “Don’t 
Let’s Start,” an MTV hit. Like “Ana Ng,” 
"Let’s Start” is almost impossibly catchy, 
full of melodic “hooks" that force the lis- 
tener to go around singing them for 
weeks. Linnell grabs the microphone and 
stares at it like a mad professor scrutiniz- 
ing a roiling test tube. He leans forward 
into the lights, blind to the fact that by 
now, almost everyone in the audience is 
mouthing the words along with him. His 
voice swoops as they all sing, "But don’t 
let’s start/l’ve got a weak heart/And I 
don’t get around how you get around.” 

After the show, even Linnell and Flans- 
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burgh are curious about the crowd’s reac- 
tion. ‘‘I can never gauge it from the 
stage,” says Flansburgh, a rewed-up talk- 
er who ends each sentence with a bright 
grin. “I always worry, ‘Are they getting 
it?’ ” 

"It’s a new kind of crowd,” says Linnell 
in a flat, professorial tone. “After spend- 
ing years playing East Village perform- 
ance spaces, it’s hard for us to know who 
they are and why they come to see us." 

In the past few years, a surprising kind 
of pop music has been grabbing attention. 
New artists such as Suzanne Vega, Tracy 
Chapman, Timbuk 3, and Michelle 
Shocked have dialed back the clock, deliv- 
ering socially conscious, folk-tinged rock 
in an era of heavy-metal ballads and pop 
nymphets. And record companies have 
been shocked to find a large, eager audi- 
ence for these raw and compelling 
sounds. Suddenly, there is a rush to sign 



up musicians once dismissed as overly 
complicated and uncommercial — like 
They Might Be Giants, who have just 
landed a seven-record contract from Elek- 
tra, Tracy Chapman’s outfit. 

But the group, though still a cult item, 
is not an unproven commodity. Their first 
album, done for a tiny independent label, 
sold 125,000 records, and their latest, 
Lincoln, displaced U2’s Rattle and Hum 
as the most popular album on college 
campuses. Rolling Stone has raved about 
their work, comparing their songwriting 
to Elvis Costello’s. Esquire awarded them 
a place in its 1988 Register for “intelli- 
gence, irony, and iconoclasm.” And now 
They Might Be Giants are getting their re- 
ward for having to hawk their own tapes 
and play the little clubs — a release from 
underground. 

■ N THE MTV STUDIO A FEW DAYS BE- 
fore Christmas, Linnell and Flans- 
burgh, in full television makeup, 
are waiting to do the station’s alternative- 
music show, 120 Minutes. They discard 
the scripted comments about their band 
and decide to sing “120 Minutes Before 
We Die,” which they have just written. 
The producer, who has a shaved head and 
thick eyeliner, looks peeved. Linnell and 
Flansburgh try to work out some last-min- 
ute harmonies while he plays a noisy game 
of pinball. 

When the cameras blink on, Flans- 
burgh, the more outgoing and image-con- 



scious of the two, can’t seem to get the 
song right. “That was too fast, sorry,” he 
says, breaking in after a few bars. Under- 
nourished-looking technicians in huge 
headsets fidget and signal for the intro 
music to start again. After a few bars, 
Flansburgh stops again. “1 hit the wrong 
note,” he says. A makeup woman blots 
the sweat from his brow. Linnell, who is 
most animated when he is performing, is a 
caricature of patience. He crosses his 
hands on his accordion and stares off into 
space, as if he is writing music in his head. 
“We are running behind schedule,” says 
the producer tightly, “but don’t worry 
about it.” 

Flansburgh and Linnell stop again to 
choreograph their second number. As the 
technicians exchange furtive glances, the 
Giants move each other around like chess 
pieces, trying to find the perfect angle. 

Later, the technicians can’t believe that 



the two musicians, who seem so sponta- 
neous in performance, are so obsessive 
about the details of their act. "They think 
about every gesture,” says one, rushing 
for the door. “It was torture.” 

HE GIANTS WROTE THEIR 
first songs together when 
they were in high school in 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. But they didn’t 
get serious until 1981, when, after drop- 
ping out of college, they moved to New 
York and found apartments in the same 
building near Park Slope (they’ve since 
moved to Williamsburg). Flansburgh 
worked as a designer for Conde Nast, Lin- 
nell was a bike messenger, and by night 
they played in a succession of short-lived 
bands. 

For their early performances as They 
Might Be Giants (the name is taken from 
Don Quixote and a George C. Scott movie 
of that name), Linnell played an electric 
organ while guitarist Flansburgh con- 
trolled a homemade drum tape. After a 
dozen showcase performances around 
SoHo, they gradually moved to small 
clubs and cafes in the East Village. “Our 
audiences in the East Village were very 
forgiving,” says Linnell. “We weren’t 
singing that well then.” 

Once Flansburgh and Linnell had writ- 
ten and arranged a song, they would re- 
cord it at home and put the rough version 
on their answering machine. Giants fans 
could call what was known as Dial-A- 



Song, hear the latest tune, and leave their 
comments. 

"You didn’t have to buy an album,” 
says Flansburgh. “You didn’t have to go 
out to a club. You could just dial the 
phone and there it was.” 

Dial-A-Song became an underground 
hit — getting more than 100 calls a day. 
People were intrigued by songs with titles 
like ‘‘Rabid Child,” ‘‘Youth Culture 
Killed My Dog,” and "Nothing’s Gonna 
Change My Clothes.” Even more impor- 
tant, They Might Be Giants, like Randy 
Newman before them, created an odd 
match of easy-to-hum pop melodies and 
complex, often dark lyrics. In “Piece of 
Dirt” they sang, “A woman’s voice on the 
radio can convince you you’re in love/A 
woman’s voice on the telephone can con- 
vince you you’re alone.” And in “They’ll 
Need a Crane,” about the end of a rela- 
tionship, they cautioned, “They’ll need a 
crane to take the house he 
built for her apart/To make it 
break it’s going to take a met- 
al ball hung from a chain/ 
They’ll need a crane, they’ll 
need a crane/To pick the bro- 
ken ruins up again/To mend 
her heart, to help him start to 
see a world apart from pain.” 
The group sent demo tapes 
to record companies but got 
no action, so they decided to 
put out an album themselves. About that 
time, Tom Prendergast, who owns two 
record stores in Hoboken, and his partner 
Glenn Morrow were starting a tiny inde- 
pendent record company, Bar/None. 

"I was attracted to the songwriting 
right away,” says Morrow. “Their music 
reminded me of a long' line of pre-rock 
musicians, like Cole Porter, because of the 
intelligent sense of wordplay and inven- 
tive melody lines. As soon as Tom saw 
them perform, he agreed to put out their 
record.” 

While the first LP, called They Might Be 
Giants, was being recorded, Adam Bern- 
stein, then a director at Nickelodeon, shot 
low-cost videos of “Puppet Head” and, 
later, “Don’t Let’s Start” (featuring props 
like huge papier-mache hands and three- 
foot fezzes). When the MTV staff saw the 
video, they pounced. In January 1988, a 
year after the first album reached record 
stores, MTV put "Don’t Let’s Start” in 
strong rotation. 

"The video convinced me that the Gi- 
ants were the ultimate MTV band,” says 
MTV executive Rick Krim. “They’re very 
visual and very entertaining.” 

The album, which had been selling 1 ,000 
copies a month, sold 50,000 copies in Janu- 
ary. Says Jamie Kitman, the group’s manag- 
er, “Record-company executives who six 
months before had deemed the record un- 
listenable suddenly wanted to talk.” 

In May 1988, the Giants finished re- 
cording their second album, Lincoln, 




UR AUDIENCES IN THE EAST 
"village were VERY FOR- 
GIVING,” SAYS ACCORDIONIST LINNELL. 
“WE WEREN’T SINGING THAT WELL THEN.’’ 
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named after their hometown. This time, 
Bar/None signed on with Enigma, the sec- 
ond-largest independent label in the coun- 
try. The band celebrated the album's re- 
lease with three more months on the road, 
expanding their audience again and push- 
ing sales of Lincoln to around 100,000. 
And three weeks ago, Elektra signed the 
group. 



HEY MIGHT BE GIANTS ARE 
playing a rocking set to a 
sellout crowd at the Knit- 
ting Factory, a performance space on 
Houston Street. It is obvious tonight that 
the group’s popularity has far outstripped 
the small club’s limited capacity. The au- 
dience is tightly packed from wall to wall. 
It greets each song with a delirious shout. 

“Use the stick," calls out a fan. And 
Flansburgh obliges, pulling out a seven- 
foot branch and persuading a young man 
from the audience to "play” it. The man, 
with a curly mane of hair and tight jeans 
tucked into calf-high suede boots, looks 
more like a rock star than either Flans- 
burgh or Linnell. “This is our U2 tribute,” 
deadpans Linnell. 

With a few bars of practice, the young 
man, named Peter, pounds the stick on 
stage in time to a bluesy-bop number, 
"Lie Still, Little Bottle.” He knows the 
song so well that he is able to pound out 
the tricky offbeats while crouching and, 
with a touch of jazz bravado, closing his 
eyes. At the end of the song, Peter extends 
the stick to the audience, which applauds 
this bit of rock parody. "We’ll be opening 
for Peter and the Stick at the Meadow- 
lands,” says Linnell. 

But amid the laughter, the Giants also 
manage to work in a few of their newer 
songs, which show an even more serious 
side. 

“I’ve become more interested in writing 
songs that are direct," says Linnell. "Am- 
biguity has been a good friend, but I'm 
finding that it is actually harder to write a 
good straightforward lyric than an ob- 
scure one.” 

In the dim light of the small Knitting 
Factory stage, Linnell croons "I’ve Got a 
Match,” a quiet song about the disastrous 
end of a love affair. "You think it’s always 
sensitive and good/You think that I want 
to be understood/I’ve got a match/Your 
embrace and my collapse." 

Later, after the crowd has filtered out, 
the Giants sit in the stark dressing room. 
Linnell, looking comatose, sprawls on a 
ratty couch and sips coffee. Flansburgh 
and Kitman chat with friends who filter 
in. 

"The place is overcrowded, and they 
are still turning people away for the sec- 
ond show,” says Flansburgh. “It’s a turn- 
ing point for us. We can’t play clubs this 
small anymore.” He takes a swig of beer 
and smiles. "It looks like we have reached 
critical mass." tm 






Marriott People blow how 



Harbor Beach 



’A FORT LAUOERDALE RESORT 
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This year, listen 
to that small voice that’s 
telling you to relax on a 
sunny, unspoiled beach; 
to swim, sail, dance and 
dine in unhurried splen- 
dor. In short, to vacation 
in style. This year, it can 
happen at Marriott’s 
1 {arbor Beach Resort, 
a world-class retreat 
tucked away on the most 
pristine stretch of Fort 
Lauderdale Beach. Call 
toll free 1-800-228-9290 
or call 



your 

travel 



agent 
to hear 
more. 
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Vacation never 
sounded so 



Sdrougias Furs 



January Fur Sale 




330 Seventh Avenue 
2nd Floor 

New York. N Y. 10001 
(212) 563-1730 
Open 7 Days 



WANT TO KNOW WHAT’S REALLY 
NEW IN NIGHTLIFE, SHOPPING, 
RESTAURANTS, GALLERIES, AND 
SPECIAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK? 

2 

Call 540-IN NY and find out. ..Does 
“MeasureJ^s^For Measure” measure up? 
Call 540-IN NY... Is Club Mars really out of 
this world? Call 540-IN NY.. .Is Red Zone 
more colorful than Indigoftg^Blues? Call 540 
-IN NY... Is that trendy new coffee shop 
really your cup of tea? Call 540-IN NY.. .Is the 
Cecil retrospective just run of DeMille 

or really spectacular? Call 540-IN NY! i . 
it’s new and New York, it’s only a phone call 
away. Call 540-4669^^lhafs 540-IN NY) 
every day for, up-to-the- minute info 
on^l^the most fun you can have in New 
York City. 



Only .SO par minute, $2.00 for tho fir: 
minute from 212, 718, 914, and SI6 area coda 
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COSTUME 

NATIONAL 

This page: silk dress, 
$600 to order at Carol 
Rollo/Riding High 
(1147 Firet Avenue, 
near 63rd). Model: 
Tasha of Elite Milan/ 
Paris. 

DOLCE & 

C A B B A N A 



Opposite: cotton- 
jersey -and-chiffon 
dress, $765 at Ba- 
gutta (402 West 
Broadway) in mid- 
March. 




or spring, Milan’s independent- 
minded young designers have come up 
. with their own definition of glamour. Sexy 
and sophisticated, bold and betluhiima, it has noth- 
ing to do with Paris razzle-dazzle and everything 
to do with a distilled, pared-down approach 
to elegance. Romeo Gigli pleats a sweetly pro- 
vocative off-the-shoulder blouse and, for 
the Callaghan line, acquires a Middle Eastern 
accent; Dolce and Gabbana show a sleek tank 
top with layers of chiffon. For the woman 
who follows no fashion but her own, almost 
anything goes ... so long as it’s unexpected. 



ROMEO 
C I C L I 




C otton-blend 

blouse, about 
$750, and silk-chiffon 
pants, about $710, in 
mid-March at Bar- 
neys New York, 
Bloomingdale's, If 
( 474 West Broad- 
way); vintage ear- 
rings, $365 from the 
Sentimento Collec- 
tion at Bergdorf 
Goodman. 






PRADA 

otton top, 
' $325, and long 
skirt, $525, to order 
at Bar n ey s and 
Prada, New York (45 
East 57th Street); 

gold-plated-brass 

ring by Van Der 

aeten, about $145 
pair at Barneys 
Charivari 57 (18 
st 57th Street). 



Hair and makeup: 

Gisberto for 

Bruno Domenici, Milan 

Fashion assistants: 
Tessa Beh and 
Mary Braeunig 
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// his page: cotton 
JL jacket embroi- 
dered with silver thread, 
about $2,520 in mid- 
March at Bagutta, Bet- 
sey Bunky Nini (7-J6 
Madison Avenue, at 
65th), Charivari 57; 
si I ver-and- tourmaline 
earrings, $*J50, and sil- 
ver bangle, $550, by Ste- 
phen Dweck, at Terry at 
Jimmy’s (1226 Kings 
Highway, Brooklyn). 




China and Dandy 

“The name ‘Vasillov & Clarke’ con- 
jured up explorers and expeditions, so 
we named it Keesal & Mathews, our 
mothers’ maiden names, ” says Susan- 
na Vasillov about the home-fumish- 
ings store she recently opened with fi- 
nancial partner David Clarke. Vasillov 
had eight years’ experience in the re- 
tail-fashion world, but she felt that the 
last thing New York needed was an- 
other clothing store. Enamored of up- 
per Madison Avenue. Vasillov saw the 
area as blocks of apartments with fam- 
ilies in need of things for the home — 
and no store in sight to cater to those 
needs. Vasillov’s contribution: a quiet- 
ly sophisticated shop with fine, offbeat 
finds. It's welcoming — filled with deli- 
ciously classic table linens, china, 
glassware, candlesticks, and framed 
engravings — and already, the neigh- 
bors have dropped by to say “Thank 
you.” (From $ 1 5 for a majolica mug to 
$95 for a framed botanical print to 
$210 for a cotton-jacquard coverlet.) 
keesal & mathews/7244 Madison 
Avenue, near 90th Street/4 10-1800 



The Rest 
Is let to Come 

When most people take paint 
to canvas, they end up with art 
to hang on the walls. But when 
Hans Kalliwoda does it, he 
comes up with a work of art 
he can lounge in. Kalliwoda, a 
German artist, hand-paints 
hammocks whose colorful 
canvases bear witness to the 
almost two years he spent cy- 
cling across Africa. They're 
rich in vibrant colors and im- 
ages drawn from African cul- 
tures, yet they owe a debt to 
Kalliwoda's more formal 
fine-arts training. These ham- 
mocks are made in Swaziland 
by Kalliwoda and collabora- 
tors Tracey Derrick and Sue 
Engels. As many as 85 colors 
can be printed on a single 
canvas; each side is different 
and tells half a story. Bind- 
ings and ropes are dyed to 
match the paintings, and 
even the wall mountings are 
handmade ($500 to $4,000). 
la mama's la galleria/6 East 
1st Street/ 505-247 6/Through 
February 5 



Class Conscious 

They’ll never take the place of a trip to the Tropics, but these palm trees do more 
than just stand around looking balmy. They’re silly Spongees that promise to 
make kitchen duty a breeze, and they’re so cheery, you’ll be happy you don’t own 
a dishwasher. Almost. (Single Spongee, $1.98; with sponge island, $3.98; twelve 
in a foam island, $29.75.) 

buz westside/643 Amsterdam Avenue, near 91st Street/874-9057 
Closed Saturdays, open Sundays 



By Corky Pollan 



BEST 

BETS 

The best of all possible 
things to buy, see, and do in 
the best of all possible cities. 
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Of Tea I Sing 

Take afternoon tea in the 
most glorious of rooms — the 
Stone Room at the National 
Academy of Design, which 
looks much as it did when ar- 
chitect Ogden Codman creat- 
ed it back in 1914 for the Ar- 
cher Huntingtons, who used 
it as a dining room: faux 
marbre, friezes of cherubs, 
and late-aftemoon sunlight. 
There are some additions — 
nothing new, thank heavens! 
The garden trellis Codman 
created for the Slocums of 
Newport, and tea tables skirt- 
ed with (depending on the 
week) late-nineteenth-centu- 
ry French chintz that Cod- 
man loved and Brunschwig & 
Fils revived or an Elsie de 
Wolfe awning-striped chintz. 
Both fabrics were donated to 
the academy by Brunschwig. 
Tables are set with teapots, 
jam jars, and china plates, do- 
nated by Tiffany. Have a full 
tea of dainty sandwiches, 
scones, Devon cream, sweet 
little cakes, and a range of 
English teas from Little 
Nell’s Tea Room ($20 a per- 
son). — Barbara Costikyan 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 

design / 1083 Fifth Avenue, 
near 89th Street 
4 i 0-9683 /T uesdays from 4 to 
6 p.m./Reservations necessary 





Shoe Directions 

Although the illustrious 
House of Ferragamo has 
begun crafting jewelry, it 
has not strayed far from its 
beginnings. These gold- 
plated brooches ($50) are 
miniature replicas of the 
famous footwear that Sal- 
vatore Ferragamo, the 
founder of the company 
and a master shoemaker, 
made for Audrey Hepbum, 
Marilyn Monroe, and other 
stars in the fifties and six- 
ties. And the Ferragamo 
silk scarves ($140), ablaze 
with the cobbler’s beauties, 
are an encapsulated history 
of the important shoe styles 
of those decades. 

SALVATORE FERRAGAMO 

woman’s store HI? Fifth 
Avenue, at 56th Street 
759-3822 



Photographs: top. Andrew Gam: bottom. David Lawrence. 
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Best Bids/Bob Felner 

A NEOCLASSICAL 
EDUCATION 



. .The importance of presale browsing can’t be overemphasized. 
If you buy without seeing, you could make a costly mistake. . 



AFTER THE BROWN TIDE OF AMERICANA 
furniture at the auction houses over the 
past few weeks and the high prices 
fetched at the recent Winter Antiques 
Show, the upcoming sales are especially 
welcome. 

The French and Continental goods at 
Christie’s February 4 sale may be easy on 
the eyes if not always on the pocketbook. 
Thus, the importance of browsing at the 
gallery’s presale exhibition can’t be over- 
emphasized. If you buy without seeing the 
goods, it could make for a very costly 
mistake. 

Among the treasures are a pair of im- 
pressive and highly decorative Charles X 
urns, circa 1825' (lot 3, $2,500 to 
$3,500), and a good-looking pair of gild- 
ed-bronze Empire wall sconces that add a 
nice imperial touch to any room (lot 29, 
$3,000 to $4,000). I also liked the four 
massive gilt-wood columns (lot 51, 
$4,000 to $6,000), which are mid- to late- 
nineteenth-century and nearly three feet 
tall. They don’t serve any real function, 




An ornate Italian recamier at Christie’s. 



except to drive decorators into a tizzy of 
envy. There’s a group of wonderful nine- 
teenth-century wallpaper scrolls decorat- 
ed with Corinthian columns. They’re sev- 
en feet high and two and a half feet 
wide — perfect as screens, or framed and 
hung on the wall. You can rationalize the 
purchase as a far better solution than re- 
painting the living room (lot 65, $10,000 
to $15,000). 

The mania for Scandinavian and Rus- 
sian neoclassic furniture is upon us, so 
pay special attention to the Scandinavian 
birch sofa table (lot 69, estimated $2,000 
to $3,000). The terrific thing about a 
piece like this is that it looks wonderful all 
on its own and is good even in a sparse, 
modem room. There’s a late-eighteenth- 
century Italian console table with a paint- 
ed marble top (lot 1 59, estimated $2,000 
to $3,000), and your pulse should quick- 



en when you see the gorgeous nineteenth- 
century gilded-bronze side table (lot 171, 
$12,000 to $18,000). It’s most likely Rus- 
sian — though the Christie's catalogue 
says Russian or German — and you can 
be sure decorators will be competing 
feverishly. 

The battle of the big wallets should 
certainly heat up over a jazzy pair of gild- 
ed malachite-and-lapis-lazuli tables (lot 
179, $12,000 to $18,000). But my favor- 
ite is a set of six eighteenth-century din- 
ing-room chairs from Italy. They're paint- 
ed scarlet red and gilded — perfect for a 
modem-day doge (lot 180, $20,000 to 
$30,000). 

There’s also an elegant early-nine- 
teenth-century recamier chaise that you 
can just picture in the salon of Ingres 
or David (lot 184, $10,000 to $15,000) 
despite its Ital- 
ian pedigree. 
The sale ends with 
a large, impressive 
selection of tapestries; 
the most lyrical is an 
eighteenth-century car- 
pet fragment with dol- 
phins and griffins ca- 
vorting around a lion in 
the center (lot 202, 
$10,000 to $15,000). 
Though old and rewoven, 
it should add just the right 
patina to that hard-edged, 

over-restored Park Avenue 

living room. 

On February 8, the William Doyle Gal- 
leries will hold a real treasure hunt for 
English and Continental furniture, deco- 
rations, and paintings. Be sure to visit the 
presale exhibition and root around with 
the ladies who lunch at Morti- 
mer’s. At press time, lot 
numbers had not been 
assigned. Among the 
gems are a great pair 
of green-and-gold 
Victorian side 
chairs ($400 to 
$600), a painted 
Empire-style dress- 
ing-table mirror 
($600 to $900), five 
sets of dining chairs, 
and six dining-room 
tables. There are 



lamps galore as well as a 
number of small pieces 
in porcelain, bronze, 
and silver. I partic- 
ularly liked the 
pair of Regen- 
cy-style paint- 
ed black win- 
dow benches 
($1,200 to 
$1,800). And 
don’t even 
think about 
missing the 
one-of-a- 
kind side- 
board 
painted 
with 




Doyle’s Empire-style mirror. 




black-and-yellow leopard spots ($800 to 
$1,200). It’s a true eccentric. 

The good news is that more than half of 
the 300 pieces of jewelry at the Christie’s 
East sale on February 9 are estimated at 
under $1,500, which makes this a perfect 
sale for Valentine’s Day. You might also 
want to keep in mind that some of these 
flashy pieces are being sold to benefit the 
Monarchist League of Canada! It’s always 
nice to know the good use your money 
will be put to. My own ad hoc committee 
of acquisitive women recommends the 
following items: two diamond-and-yel- 
low-gold coin rings (lot 139, $800 to 
$1,000), a cultured-pearl, diamond, and 
yellow-gold grapevine brooch (lot 153, 
$600 to $700); a collection of jewelry in- 
cluding a set of earrings, a black onyx bar 
brooch, and a miniature diamond brooch 
(lot 161, $600 to $800); a sapphire-and- 
diamond ring (lot 196, $500 to $700); a 
collection of emerald and diamond jewel- 
ry consisting of a ring and 
ear clips (lot 202, 
$3,000 to $4,000); 
and a diamond-and- 
ruby watch (lot 
277, $400 to $500). 

On February 8, 
there’s another jew- 
elry sale in the Soth- 
eby Arcade. One in- 
veterate treasure 
hunter I know voted 
a pair of 18K-gold, ci- 
trine, and diamond 
earrings (lot numbers 



Eighteenth-century rug from Christie's. 
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were not available at press time) the best- 
in-show ($1,000 to $1,500), but there are 
other well-priced winners as well. A plati- 
num, two-color-gold, rock-crystal, ame- 
thyst, and diamond brooch is a knockout 
($2,000 to $3,000), and the platinum- 
and-diamond wristwatch designed by 
Cartier is definitely worth your time 
($1,500 to $2,000). 

There’s a fine sale of contemporary art 
at Christie’s East on February 13, with 
many pieces by well-known masters at 
very reasonable presale estimates. In addi- 
tion to works by lean Dufy, Andrf Derain, 
and Paulemile Pissarro, there are signed 
ceramics, plaques, and plates from Picas- 
so that come with presale estimates rang- 
ing from $700 to $1,500; a Dali drawing 
(lot 80, $900 to $1,200); and a pen-and- 
ink sketch by George Grosz (lot 81, $800 
to $1,200). 

You might also want to look at the mar- 
velous art books and catalogues raisonnes 
(detailed, illustrated listings of an artist’s 
entire oeuvre ). Among the artists repre- 
sented are Degas, Cocteau, van Gogh, 
Rousseau, and Rouault. There are quite a 
few limited-edition art books, handsomely 
bound and boxed, and printed in the thir- 
ties, forties, and fifties. Some, like the 
two-volume Renoir catalogue (lot 107, 
$2,000 to $2,500), can be quite 
expensive. 

There are contemporary pieces by 
Franz Kline and Philip Pearlstein, 
and I particular- 
ly liked the spare 
but stunning wa- 
tercolor of an or- 
chid by Ed Bayn- 
ard (lot 126, 
$1,500 to 
$2,000). Two 
Malcolm Mor- 
leys (lot 140, 
$6,000 to 
$8,000) and a 
piece by Bruce 
Robbins called 
Ladder, from the 
Tremaine collec- 
Warhol at Sotheby's, tion, that is oil 

on wood and 

aluminum (lot 158, $2,500 to $3,500), 
round out this very impressive sale. 

Sotheby's sale of contemporary art on 
February 15 and 16 is another of those 
blockbuster events that are bound to 
make headlines and break records. There 
are works by many of the big guns — 
Rauschenberg, de Kooning, Rothko, and 
Sam Francis — but it is really the works by 
Andy Warhol that will be drawing the 
crowds and the big dollars. From the pop 
master’s floating dollar bills, painted in 
1 962, to his painting $, which was done in 
1981, the theme of commercialism comes 
through loud and clear in Warhol’s art 
(lot 163, $175,000 to $200,000, and lot 
177, $125,000 to $175,000). — 




ITALIAN LUNCH QUIZ 

1. Ever go Italian just for 

Lunch? 

2. Ever go Italian just for 

Soup and Salad? 

3. Ever go Italian just for 

Under $10.oo?? 

...the answer can be Yes to all the above at Cirella’s the 

new and exciting West Side dining experience, known as, 
“Little Italy on Theatre Row!" A Matinee day must! 

f /«, OQnti at 42nd Street and 9th Avenue, 
\JPl£KXQ&' also open 7 nights for Dinner. 

Free Theatre Parking With Dinner 5 PM-1AM 
For Reservations Call: 212 564-0004 

Other Cirella family restaurants: 

Cirella’s LI. Rt. 1 10 Melville 516 385-7380 
Back Porch 488 3rd Ave.(at 33rd St.) 212 685-3828 



5HurleyJs 

Saloon 

“/ greet all my 
guests by name , 
time after timer 
“What is your name?” 




/ 1 Adrien Barbey Prop. 



JJurieyJs 

A landmark since 1892 
Comer 49th St. & Avenue of the Americas 
Open for lunch, dinner and supper/7 Days a Week 
Reservations: 765-8981 

Moments from all theatres Special parking rates 



THE 

BARCLAY 
RESTAURANT 
FOR LUNCH. 
YOU’LL 
HEAR 
NOBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BUT YOUR 
OWN. 

Our daily special is a quiet, 
spacious environment. It lets 
you concentrate on your busi- 
ness, while we lavish atten- 
tion on ours: serving you a 
truly outstanding meal. 




RESTAU R AN T J 

AT THE HOTEL INTER-CONTINENTAL NEW YORK. 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 

40lh Streel East of Park Avenue 421-0836 



Photograph: °Sotheby‘s. 
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Movies/David Denby 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY TO THE FILM FORUM 

. .The Peking Opera Blues is the masterpiece of the teeming 
Hong Kong school of filmmaking. You’d be crazy to miss it. . .” 




YEAR AFTER YEAR, THE FILM FORUM BRIL- 
liantly goes about its job of programming 
new documentaries, new animation, pre- 
mieres of American, European, and Asian 
features, as well as the most interesting re- 
vivals in the city. I don’t get to the elegant 
twin theater on Watts Street nearly as of- 
ten as I want to, but whenever I go, I see 
something good — most recently the as- 
tounding Peking Opera Blues (playing 
January 25 to February 7 at Film Forum 1 ) 
and some surpassingly tender early films 
of Akira Kurosawa (lanuary 27 to Febru- 
ary 9 at Film Forum 2). 

Peking Opera Blues, made in 1986, has 
already received critical support (during 
earlier showings at the Asia Society) from 
|. Hoberman of the Voice and David Edel- 
stein of the Post and should receive more. 
In addition to its two weeks at the Film 
Forum, the movie played in Chinatown, 
which is great for Chinatown, a loss for 
everyone else. Really, I don’t see why 
some enterprising theater on the art- 
house circuit doesn’t book the movie and 
build it into a specialty event. It could be- 
come the movie sensation of the season. 

The first thing to be said about the 
teeming Hong Kong school of filmmak- 
ing — of which this movie, from most ac- 
counts, is the masterpiece — is that the di- 
rectors and the audience have a 



completely different idea 
about action than we do. 
Action, in Hong Kong, 
has nothing to do with 
realism; action is rhythm 
and color — exuberant 
shenanigans, raised to 
the highest degree of ex- 
citement. It’s as if the 
filmmakers had decided, 
“The cinema is all illu- 
sion anyway, so why not 
make it as spectacular 
and crazy as possible?” 
People die in Flong Kong 
movies, but no one gets 
hurt or suffers — the es- 
capism is “pure.” Tsui 
Hark, the Vietnamese- 
born, Texas-educated di- 
rector of Peking Opera 
Blues, is a whirling mas- 
ter of pop filmmaking. 
In the Indiana Jones se- 
ries, Steven Spielberg 
sends Indy up against rolling boulders, a 
savage helicopter propeller, snakes, a 
cliffside. One man tries to avoid a surging 
mass of perils. But Tsui Hark sends multi- 
ple bodies flying through the air in perfect 
formation; he causes entire roomfuls of 
thugs to duck or jump in unison; he cho- 
reographs tumultuous fights in the midst 
or around the sides of people performing 
onstage. Simultaneity is the principle of 
his action. He orchestrates the most out- 
rageous stunts, one after another, and his 
rushing, indefatigable inventiveness is ri- 
otous. In Hong Kong movies, action 
drives out the other elements of filmmak- 
ing. Unhindered by any obligation to real- 
ism or character, action becomes extrava- 
gant, even decorative, and turns, inevit- 
ably, into comedy. 

The movie is set in Peking in 1913, a 
chaotic time just after the fall of the impe- 
rial dynasty and the establishment of the 
republic, and it features no fewer than 
three heroines — beautiful young girls 
fighting for liberation. One, the daughter 
of a warlord, is a stern revolutionary; the 
second wants to perform in the all-male 
Peking Opera, even though her father, the 
head of the company, won't break tradi- 
tion and allow a woman onstage; the 
third, a servant, is a greedy little oppor- 
tunist and thief. The hustling ambition of 



these three doll-dynamos drives a plot 
that offers every kind of scramble, rout, 
escape, and confrontation as well as a sur- 
prising amount of good-natured satire (at 
times, the movie even appears to be sati- 
rizing itself). The action is centered 
around the opera house, with its two- 
tiered and trapdoored stage, but it also 
bursts out to a candy-land Peking com- 
posed of immaculate streets, lavish "deca- 
dent” houses, and treacherous rooftops. 
At times this Peking resembles a gigantic 
maze, with new toys located in every cor- 
ner. Peking Opera Blues is a sensational 
piece of frivolous moviemaking — wild 
buffoonery carried to the borders of art. 
Since it’s entirely devoted to the pleasure 
principle, you would be crazy to miss it. 

AKIRA KUROSAWA, BORN [N 1910, CAME TO 
prominence in the West when his first 
masterpiece, Rashomon, was shown at 
the Venice Film Festival in 1951. But be- 
fore Rashomon, and before such other 
classic films as The Seven Samurai, 
Throne of Blood, Yojimbo, Red Beard, 
and Ran, Kurosawa made some fascinat- 
ing movies in which, in search of himself, 
he experimented with one style or anoth- 
er. He first came close to satisfying his 
own demands in his seventh film, One 
Wonderful Sunday, made in 1947 (play- 
ing February 3-5). The movie is about a 
young man and woman — fiances — who 
spend a long Sunday together in bombed- 
out, postwar Tokyo, a day in which the 
two of them, completely broke, with only 
35 yen in their pockets, touch the depths 
of despair and then swing suddenly up- 
ward to exaltation. The man, though still 
very young, has lost his idealism and 
drive; the woman is heroically cheerful, a 
truly kind person who keeps trying to 
rouse her boy from his awful funk. In a 
long and harrowing scene, stretched near- 
ly to excruciation by Kurosawa’s daring 
pauses, their relationship almost collapses 
under the combined weight of their penni- 
lessness and disgust. The redemption that 
comes soon after requires a leap of faith 
that perhaps only Kurosawa would have 
the courage to make. 

The Film Forum is also showing Kuro- 
sawa’s first collaboration with the great 
Toshiro Mifune, the 1 948 Drunken Angel 
(on February 8 and February 9, along with 
(continued on page 83) 
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CHEMICAL'S SUPERSAVINGS ACCOUNT 




HIGH INTEREST AND COMPLETE ACCESS 
TO YOUR MONEY. 

NO WONDER THEY CALL IT SUPERSAVINGS: 



If you’re looking for a good place to 
invest your money, you've found it in 
Chemical Bank's SuperSavings sm account. 
Because SuperSavings pays one of the 
highest rates around. All you have to do is 
open an account with just $1,000. 

Plus, with SuperSavings, you get 
more than just a higher interest rate. You 
also get complete access to your money 
anytime you want. In fact, you can make 



as many deposits or withdrawals as you’d 
like at more than 200 branches. You can 
also get to your money at over 4,000 
Chemical Bank, NYCEf MAC f $AM, 
CIRRUS' and PULSE ® cash machines in the 
tri-state area. 

So call 1-800-243-6226, EXT. 5 800, or 

drop by for more information. You’ll find 
Chemical is the super choice for savings. 
No wonder. 



CkemicalBaink 



•Yield assumes principal and interest remain on deposit for a full year at the same rate of interest compounded daily Rate subject to change monthly. Balances below $1,000 will incur fees 
For personal accounts only Available only m New York © 1989 Chemical Bank. Member FDIC 
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FIVE 
STEPS 
TO 

FINANCIAL 

SECURITY 




By Larry Estridge 




w 

ith the election over and the new president 
installed, this is a good time for investors to review 
their financial prospects. The change in leader- 
ship hasn’t dispelled the uncertainty of the times, but nobody really thought it would. 
Wall Street solidly supports George Bush, but pressing economic issues are already 
confronting him. 

The budget and trade deficits can no longer be ignored. New taxes of some kind are 
expected, campaign promises aside. And the country's longest peacetime economic 
expansion appears to be drawing to a close, more or less rapidly, depending on which 
expert you consult. Volatility is here to stay. 

The 1987 stock-market crash signaled the end of an era and reflected fundamental 
changes in the world economic order. The United States’ dominance of financial 
markets in the postwar period has given way to a new, multipolar world in which 
foreign investors and their governments will play an increasingly large role in our 
affairs. What should an individual seeking financial security do in the current 
investment climate? It’s essential to develop a financial plan with a long-term view to 
weather storms and calms. 

“Many people spend more time planning for a two-week vacation than for their 
financial future,” says Donald Dulmage, vice-president of financial planning for Merrill 
Lynch. “You have to take the time to sit down and really think, This is where I am, this 
is what I want to do, and this is where I want to go.' Those who don’t make plans are 
not going to make goals." 

If you’ve avoided making a formal plan until now, you owe it to yourself and your 
family to get started. The first step is to take a close look at your financial picture. Your 
plan can only be as good as the information that goes into it, so it pays to be thorough 
and brutally honest: Review your current earnings, assets, expenses, taxes, and cash 
flow, and make projections of these into the foreseeable future. The next step is to 
identify your goals and arrange them according to priority. Do you have to provide for a 
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child's education? Will you need to help 
support your parents? Do you want a second 
home? What plans have you made for your 
retirement? Are you properly insured? Do you 
have an estate plan? 

These are just some of the questions 
typically explored in developing a plan. The 
answers may highlight the need for supple- 
mentary funding. The key to your plan's 
success is the clarity with which you focus on 
what is important and feasible. 

The process may seem daunting— so 
many figures to wade through and, once 
you've identified specific objectives, numer- 
ous investment alternatives to choose from — 
but you need not go it alone. What’s more, 
you probably shouldn't take on the job 
yourself unless you are prepared to devote a 
substantial amount of time to developing, 
implementing, and monitoring a plan. (Those 
who can meet goals with a simple, long-term 
buy-and-hold strategy are the exception.) 

"Anyone can manage his or her money, 
but most people don't do it well," says Harvey 
Eisen, president of Integrated Resources 
Asset Management. "It’s important to come 
up with a realistic long-term plan rather than 
a get-rich-this-week approach. People are 
vulnerable to every scheme that comes 
along. 

"Don't ask what stock is hot, or where 
interest rates will be. There’s no consistency 
to genius predictions. If somebody gets lucky 
one year, they usually give it back the next. 
Our first principle is, don’t lose the money. 

Set up a plan and don't be short-term 
oriented. Next, measure everything against a 
riskless approach, such as Treasury bills.” 

“Too many people let the greed factor 
appeal to them, and that's when they get into 
trouble," says Seymour Zises, managing 
director of Integrated. 

Eisen caps his advice with the injunction, 
"People don’t do their own legal work or 
accounting and they shouldn't do their own 
financial planning, either. They don't have 
the knowledge or time to do it properly." 

Mark Spielberger, Chemical Bank’s 
director of financial planning, concurs: 

“To really know investments, taxes, and 
insurance is impossible for somebody not in { 
the business. Unless you focus daily, it's 
impossible to keep up with the changes that 
occur. It's difficult even for the experts." 

Fortunately, there is a wide variety of plan- 
ning services and products that can help you 
to develop a strategy for security. This is the 
age of the financial supermarket, and many 
of the institutions that people already rely on 
for personal business services, such as 
banks, brokerage firms, and insurance 
companies, offer financial-planning services. 
The nature of your assets and the complexity 
of the plan you require should dictate what 
kind of assistance to seek. 




Planning 



I n developing a financial plan, it is 
important to determine beforehand 
on what basis the planner will be 
paid. Some plans are primarily an analysis of 
needs, and the client receives broad recom- 
mendations. When it comes to implemen- 
tation, you may need the help of a money 
manager or broker. Generally speaking, the 
more removed the advice is from the com- 
missions on financial products generated by 
the advice, the more expensive the advice 
will be up-front. 

Some planning services are criticized as 
thinly disguised sales tools — but that doesn't 
necessarily mean such products are without 
value. A plan that is free, or relatively inex- 
pensive, can serve as your introduction to the 
planning process and identify problems that 
require greater attention. In such cases, you 
are not required to buy anything, and you 
shouldn't purchase an investment product 
unless you understand it and it makes sense 
for your goals. 

Whatever the cost, a financial planner 
should be selected with care. There is no 
regulatory body overseeing planners, and it is 
relatively easy to enter the business. Inves- 
tigate your prospective planner’s educational 
background, track record, and reputation. To 
do his or her job properly, the planner will be 
privy to your most intimate financial details 
and touch on sensitive areas such as estate 
planning. You will need to have confidence in 
the planner's discretion and probity to have a 
successful working relationship. 

Merrill Lynch’s Financial Pathfinder ($500) 
is a planning program for individuals with an 
annual income of $50,000 to $300,000. The 
program combines data gathering, expert 
analysis, and specific written recommen- 
dations. "Pathfinder is a comprehensive, 
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objective plan that will guide a client through 
life," says Donald Dulmage. "It doesn't talk 
product, and the client can implement it with 
our competition.” A less detailed Merrill 
Lynch plan, Financial Foundation ($175), is 
designed for individuals with incomes of 
$30,000 to $125,000. 

Chemical Bank's private-banking division 
offers a customized plan for individuals 
whose net worth is high. The average client 
has $3 million in assets, but clients with $1- 
miliion in assets or $150,000 in gross income 
qualify, according to Spielberger. Each of 
Chemical's planners has a strong back- 
ground in taxes, and two are assigned to 
each case. The $7,500 fee covers financial 
consulting and updating for one year. 

"We are not stockbrokers and we cannot 
act as attorneys, but we do oversee the plan's 
implementation, monitor the performance of 
investments, and coordinate a client’s entire 
financial picture," says Spielberger. "When- 
ever we recommend a Chemical investment 
product, we always counterpose two similar 
products from other sources to avoid any 
conflict of interest." 

Money Management 

People with sizable assets may also require 
the services of a money manager in addition 
to those of a planner, although the two may 
overlap. Most money managers require a 
minimum amount of funds to work with, 
ranging from $100,000 to $1 million. Their 
fee is typically one percent of the funds (but 
may be more), with a declining schedule as 
funds increase. Institutional discounts on 
brokerage fees may help defray some of the 
cost of their advice. 

After analyzing your finances, you may find 
that you have more leeway than you thought 
to pick up some investments with potentially 
higher returns. Conversely, you may decide 
that every available dollar must be protected 
to provide for your family's needs. With too 
conservative an approach, however, you run 
the risk of having your portfolio’s real value 
eroded by inflation. 

Professionals talk about a client's "risk 
tolerance." This is related to your age, overall 
financial situation, and temperament. The 
rule of thumb is that the higher the potential 
return on an investment, the greater the risk. 
If highly speculative investments will rob you 
of too many nights' sleep, avoid them. Your 
anxiety will probably lead you to sell at the 
wrong time anyway. 

There are many approaches to financial 
planning and money management, but 
professionals are unanimous on one point: 
There is no magic formula for success. Each 
investor has different needs, and the most 
important consideration in developing a plan 
is to come up with an approach you can live 
with and stick to. 
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Unit Investment Trusts 



“If you don’t like their tax 
plan, we’ll show you 
how to write your own.” 




Reconsider your tax planning with a special 
investment that lets you enjoy the tax-free advantages 
of municipal bonds-and more! 



The Municipal Investment Trust Fund (MITF), a 
unit investment trust is simply a fixed portfolio of 
municipal bonds. This portfolio is put into a 
“trust” that’s divided into units. Each unit repre- 
sents fractional ownership of all the bonds in the 
portfolio. For the number of units you purchase, 
you will receive a proportionate share of the net 
income and the value of those bonds. 

That’s basically how a UIT works. But let's get on 
to its advantages. 

• First, the income is federally tax-free. And depen- 
dent upon where you live, the income may be 
free of state and local personal income taxes as 
well. (Capital gains are subject to tax.) 

• Second, the return is attractive when you look 
at investments of comparable quality. 

• Third, the MITF reduces your risk through 
diversification and in some cases the underly- 
ing bonds are insured for added protection of 
your principal. 



With our Municipal UITs you can also benefit by 
receiving income on a convenient monthl y basis. 

Free prospectuses with more complete information 
including charges and expenses are available. 
Please read the prospectus carefully before you 
invest or send money. 

For a free brochure about Unit Investment Trusts 

Call 1-800-223-0507, Ext. 598 

in New Jersey call 1-800-223-0509, Ext. 598 
or write: Unit Investment Trusts, 

P.O. Box 5212, Clifton, NJ 07015 

Merrill Lynch 
Shearson Lehman Hutton 
Prudential-Bache Securities 
Dean Witter 

PaineWebber NY269 
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Allocation 



m 

his year as last, asset allocation 
continues to be the buzzword in 
M financial-planning circles. If 
you're lucky enough to have a dozen eggs, 
find as many baskets. That way, you spread 
the risk and hopefully offset any losses by 
gains in your other investments. 

In effect, allocation involves the deploy- 
ment of assets in different investment 
categories, followed by diversification within 
those categories. There is mounting evidence 
that the strategy results in higher perform- 
ance, on average, than concentrating on one 
investment group. As one might expect, 
advisers have widely different recipes for the 
right mix, which changes over time. 

Ed Mooney, vice-president of personal- 
financial counseling for the Bank of New 
York, recently recommended to investors that 
they keep 20 percent of their assets in cash 
equivalents (or Treasury bills with terms of 
one year or less), 50 percent in fixed-income 
instruments (bonds)— in staggered maturities 
out to five years— and 30 percent in equities 
(stocks). 

Spielberger's general recommendation 
calls for evenly dividing one's resources 
among equities, fixed-income investments, 



and real estate. He reminds clients that they 
should take employment-benefit plans and 
stock options into account when making their 
stock allocation. 

Christopher Boutross, a financial consult- 
ant with Janney Montgomery Scott, a broker- 
age firm, stresses the importance of real 
estate: "Many individuals have their best 
investment experience in real estate— with 
their homes — and it's an area that should 
be considered for further investment.” 

Last year, the Wall Street Journal 
participated in a study that tracked allocation 
advice from ten major brokerage houses. The 
study put Paine Webber at the head of the 
field, with a 22.4 percent gain over 21 
months. Paine Webber's mix called for 22 
percent in stocks (the lowest in the survey), 
45 percent in bonds, and 33 percent in cash. 

Shearson Lehman Hutton, which ranked 
second, suggested 60 percent stocks, 35 
percent bonds, and 5 percent cash. The 
average return for the ten firms was a healthy 
18 percent, although Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index rose 19.2 percent for the same 
21-month period. 

The wisdom of asset allocation can be 
inferred from the diversity of advice from 
prominent analysts. Last fall, when Merrill 
Lynch started running ads recommending 
bond purchases to lock in high interest 
before rates substantially declined, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert's senior investment 
strategist, Abby Joseph Cohen, was advising 
against bonds. Her analysis anticipated no 
such fall. 




Merrill Lynch’s chief economist, Donald 
Straszheim, expects a gradual deceleration of 
the economy in 1989, while Cohen antici- 
pates good growth until year end. She 
believes stocks are still more attractive than 
bonds right now. 

According to Henry Gailliot, president of 
Federated Investment Counseling, "a reces- 
sion is likely" this year, which he believes will 
give rise to a new bull market. He advises 
investors to position themselves to buy stocks 
three to six months down the road. 

With asset allocation, you must review your 
holdings periodically. If you decide to stick to 
your original distribution, you may have to 
rebalance your portfolio by selling off some of 
what has increased in value and buying into 
markets that have fallen. It's hard to get used 
to moving countertrend, but this strategy 
(commonly called dollar-cost averaging) has 
proven effective in building assets over time. 

Although there are no hard and fast rules, 
Spielberger generally recommends that 
clients keep one month’s living expenses in 
an interest-bearing checking account and 
three months’ expenses as an emergency 
fund in a tax-free money-market account or 
similar vehicle with quick access. Once that 
is taken care of, additional funds are ripe for 
investment. 

Stocks and Bonds 

Most financial planners do agree that an 
individual with substantial resources should 
include equities in his or her portfolio, in one 
form or another. (Exceptions include individ- 
uals temperamentally unsuited to the volatil- 
ity of stock ownership and those with ex- 
tremely conservative investment postures.) 

If you have been asking yourself whether 
you belong in the market, you’re not alone. 
Since the crash, many individual investors 
have continued to stay away. And the amount 
of money they have withdrawn from stocks 
since September 1987 totals more than a 
half-trillion dollars. As a result, the market 
volumes have been off, forcing layoffs and 
raising doubts about the markets' long-term 
viability as a funding source for U.S. 
business. 

It remains an open question whether 
public confidence in the equity markets can 
be restored. Abby Cohen points out that, with 
stocks tending upward and the Dow over 
2,200 once again, sentiment seemed to 
improve in January. But for the time being, 
the CD (certificate of deposit) may be the 
biggest magnet for money, as millions of 
potential investors sit on the sidelines with 
cash. 

The small investor has a right to wonder if 
he or she can get a fair deal in the equity 
markets. Institutional orders dominate the 
activity, program trading still threatens to tilt 
the whole game at any moment, and the 
small investor always seems to be trailing the 
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How to diversify your assets 
to minimize risk, 

A sensible offer from 
U.S, Trust. 



It’s no secret that diversification is the key to 
survival in an uncertain financial environment. 

To help you achieve your investment goals 
and minimize risk, U.S. Trust offers the Asset 
Allocation Account. While the concept of asset 
allocation — minimizing risks by distributing your 
investments among stocks, bonds, mutual funds, 
cash and more — might not be unique to U. S. Trust, 
our personalized approach to it is. 

■One-on-one guidance from 
a Personal Account Officer. 

At U. S. Trust, an experienced Personal 
Account Officer, with all the resources and 
expertise of U. S. Trust at your disposal, will 
work closely with you to provide custom- 
tailored advice consistent with your overall 
strategy. You will never be slotted into a com- 
puter model like an anonymous piece of data. 

■ Our commitment and tradition of service. 

Wealthy individuals and families have trusted 
U.S. Tmst with their investments since 1853. 
Our outstanding reputation and expertise 
continue to inspire confidence today. 

■ The economy of a flat annual fee. 

The fee for a U.S. Tmst Asset Allocation 
Account is not based on transactions. A flat, 



and surprisingly reasonable, fee not only covers 
your one-on-one investment guidance but also 
includes other important services such as 
safekeeping of your securities. 



Every concerned investor with 
assets of $250,000 or more should 
send or call for our Asset Allocation 
brochure. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Ms 

First Middle Initial Last 

Address 

City 

State Zip 



L 



Mail to: 

Susan K. Moore 
United States Trust 
Company of New York 
45 Wall Street 
New York, NY 10005 

Or call: (212)806-3878 




US/Irust 



Uncommon expertise in managing wealth. 
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parade. The average trade on the New York 
Stock Exchange has gone from 204 shares in 
1962 to 2,303 shares in 1988. 

“The efficiency of financial markets leaves 
the individual at a serious competitive disad- 
vantage when it comes to trading," says one 
private investor and Harvard Business School 
Ph.D. "By the time information trickles down 
to him or her, it's already reflected in a 
stock's price. There are so many analysts 
studying the major corporations that you can 
never get the jump on market movement. 

The only place you stand a chance is with 
some of the smaller securities traded over- 
the-counter." 

From the viewpoint of financial planning, 
trading isn’t the primary concern. If one is 
willing to buy and hold stocks, even the small 
investor can participate in growth. But it's still 
an uncomfortable feeling to be removed from 
the action, and it's costly always to be last in 
and out. 

Boom oh Bust? 

Although some changes, such as improved 
communications systems with increased 
capability to handle larger volumes, have 
been put in place since Black Monday, many 
professionals think another crash is possible, 
if not probable. As far as Harvey Eisen is 
concerned, “Nothing has been done since 
the crash. They've just rearranged the deck 
chairs on the Titanic." 

Yet despite such reservations, Eisen sees 
opportunities in the market — and he's in with 
both feet. Sixty-five to 70 percent of the 
money under his management is invested in 
stocks and convertible bonds. Eisen develops 



portfolios for three types of clients: the very 
conservative, the growth-oriented, and the 
very aggressive. The minimum investment 
Integrated requires for individually managed 
accounts is $100,000. 

“We don't predict the economy, the 
market, interest rates, or the weather," says 
Eisen. "We identify investment opportunities. 
We look for undervalued stocks that have a 
major disparity between their true worth and 
current price. We look at them as closely as if 
we were going to buy the entire company. 

"With the current takeover mania, we 
particularly look at industries that have one or 
two announced deals, such as publishing, 
retailing, and supermarkets. We try to find 
other companies that are good prospects." 

While the leveraged-buyout (LBO) game is 
on, it's Wall Street's most exciting, in fact, 
LBOs were the major bright spot in last year's 
lackluster market. Nothing else inspires 
stocks to overnight gains of up to 25 points, 
so it's no wonder that players are trying to 
guess which companies are ripe for picking. 

Monte Gordon, vice-president and director 
of research for the Dreyfus Corporation, 
advises: “Stick to fundamental values. Stay 
with high quality and low multiples. Look at 
companies in food, toys, entertainment, and 
leisure. Buy what is out of favor. It's an 
evaluative process: How serious are the 
problems? How well are they dealing with 
them? Careful analysis will yield rewards, but 
you must take a long-term view. When the 
market looks like it shouldn't be bought — 
that's the time to buy," says Gordon. 

In 1988, stocks offered a 16 percent 
return— much better than many people 



realize. This could continue into '89, says 
Abby Cohen. "Stocks are not overpriced now. 
The average price-to-earnings ratio is 10 or 
1 1, not dramatically high. Another interesting 
thing to look at is the ratio of price to replace- 
ment book value. Stock prices are now at a 
25 percent discount, which leads to merger 
and acquisition activity. 

"The cheapest place to buy a factory is on 
the floor of the stock exchange,” says Cohen. 
“As companies need more capacity, they’re 
buying it rather then building it. For inter- 
national firms, U.S. companies are at fire- 
sale prices, because of the fall in the dollar. 
Anyone holding foreign currency can buy 
U.S. stocks at 1985 prices." 

Indeed, the dollar's decline has had a 
dramatic impact on world markets. Cohen 
points out that between December 31, 

1984 — around the time the dollar peaked 
against the yen — and December 31, 1988, 
U.S. stocks gained 66 percent in dollar value. 
The U.S. investor who had put his money in 
the Tokyo exchange during the same period 
would have realized a gain of 417 percent in 
dollar terms. 

Cohen is also a value hunter when picking 
stocks. She thinks there's a lot in the tech- 
nology sector worth considering. Two of her 
favorites are NCR and IBM. Her advice is to 
keep on the lookout for stocks that have 
undergone a metamorphosis that promotes 
faster-than-average revenue and earnings 
growth: Look at the top line and bottom line. 
Is there strong management? Does the com- 
pany have some comparative advantage in its 
own industry? Is the company strong but its 
stock cheap? And most important: Can the 
company generate a return on equity that's 
healthier than the general economy? 

Hugh Johnson, chief investment officer of 
First Albany Corporation, a stock and bond 
brokerage, thinks this is a time to play it safe 
and underweight stocks — perhaps placing 
35 percent of one’s portfolio in the market. 
“Be tough on the selection process. We’re on 
borrowed time," says Johnson, who feels the 
recovery is losing momentum. 

Some undervalued drug stocks look good 
to him, because he expects large institutions 
to shift into big drug stocks in a downturn. He 
also thinks Bell regional companies might be 
a good bet: They tend to have stable earnings 
in tough times. 

"Beyond that, a lot of little companies 
have sizzle and are recession-proof,” says 
Johnson. "Dunkin' Donuts has great years 
when there's a recession. Sequa Corporation 
has a Chromalloy division, which is the 
largest jet-engine-maintenance company in 
the world. Do you think that in an adverse 
climate companies are more likely to main- 
tain expensive equipment or to go out and 
buy new?" 
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Tax Free. 

Triple tax free, in fact-free from federal, New York state, and New York City income 
taxes. If that’s the kind of income you’re interested in earning, look into the Fidelity New York Tax-Free 
Fund-which offers you three ways to seek income that’s triple tax free...from the company that gives 
you much more than just tax free investing. Call now and ask us to send you the... 



Facts Free. 

Our free Fact Kit shows you how to make the tax free investment that may be right 
for you. See how much extra income earning potential you may get with yields that are 
triple tax free. Get the details on our Fidelity New York Tax-Free Money Mar- 
ket Portfolio-managed for $1 share price stability, our Fidelity New York Tax-Free 
Insured Portfolio and our Fidelity New York Tax-Free High Yield Portfolio. 

Yields will vary with market conditions. Share prices (except in the Money Market 
Portfolio) will also vary. And discover such Fidelity “extras” as 24-hour service. 

Free checkwriting. No sales charge. Free bi-monthly Investment Vision ® share- 
holder magazine. And much more. To get your free Fact Kit, call now... 

Toll Free. 

1 - 800 - 544-6666 

24-Hour Service 

Fidelity Is The Difference. 




Fidelity New York Tax-Free Fund, pi*** send 

my free Fact Wt with a free prospectus which contains more complete informa- 
tion, including management fees and expenses, and the Insured Portfolio's Insur- 
ance feature. I will read my prospectus carefully before investing or sending 
money. No guarantee can be made as to an insurer's ability to meet its commit- 
ment. Fidelity Distributors Corporation (General Distribution Agent), P.O. Box 
660603, Dallas, TX 75266-0603. 

Name Address 


Fidelity’s Experience 

Founded over 40 years ago, Fidelity 
brings the mutual fund investor com- 
prehensive, personalized service and 
professional management through 
Fidelity Management & Research Com- 
pany. Today, we are the largest privately 
held investment company in the U.S., 
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with over $73 billion in assets under 
management. 




Visit Our Investor Centers 
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Johnson underscores the importance of 
selectivity. “The Brookings Institution 
estimates that one in ten American corpo- 
rations will fail in the next recession," he 
says. "There's just too much debt." 

The rise in corporate debt is causing 
concern in a number of quarters. More than 
$200 billion in corporate equity has been 
taken private in the last two years. Most of it 
now appears on corporate balance sheets as 
debt. The recent $20 billion leveraged buyout 
of RJR Nabisco revised upward the scale of 
such deals. 

No one knows what the outer limits may 
be, but public alarm and noise in the capital 
suggest that some form of legislative restric- 
tion may be on the horizon. The standing 
question is whether fear of regulation will 
spur the investment community into even 
madder activity to get in under the wire. 

The recent LBOs have sent a shudder 
j through the corporate-bond market, and 
| investors are demanding better terms to 
[ bankroll some of the newer deals. Bonds 
have always been a basic component of 
balanced portfolios, and “junk" bonds have 
been offering yields of around 14 percent. 

But most planners are recommending that 
individuals err on the side of caution: "Stick 
to goverment bonds, AA rated corporate 
bonds, or A rated tax-exempt bonds,” says 
Johnson. "In a downturn, quality bonds will 
go up in value, but anything else is asking for 
trouble. There's a chance of default." 

Owen Quattlebaum, a manager of per- 
sonal financial services at Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Company, a private bank in New 
York, thinks that the bond market holds 
promise this year. He advises putting up to 
50 percent of assets in bonds with maturities 
ranging out to ten or even fifteen years. 
Donald Dulmage isn't averse to going out as 
far as twenty years. But Ed Mooney says five 
years is as far he would go. 

The longer the maturity of a bond, the 
greater the volatility. The underlying price of 
a bond fluctuates with interest rates. As a 
rule, longer bonds offer higher yields, but 
recently, interest rates on short-term 
Treasuries have been higher. 

Everyone agrees that it's good practice to 
stagger maturities, so that every year or two 
you have something coming due. That way 
you can take advantage of changing invest- 
ment climates. If all your bonds come due at 
the same time, you run the risk of having a lot 
of cash on hand with few opportunities for 
reinvestment when times are unfavorable. 

From Quattlebaum's point of view, " It's 
advantageous to buy bonds in $50,000 
denominations. And to build a real ladder, 
you need at least seven or eight issues, 
maybe ten. If you have less than a half- 
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million dollars to invest, you’re better off 
buying a bond fund." 

Most planners think that investors should 
have a substantial amount of cash to invest 
before it makes sense to have a private stock 
account or individual bond portfolio. Michael 
Hines, vice-president of marketing at Fidelity 



Investments, the nation's largest mutual-fund 
company, thinks an individual with less than 
several hundred thousand dollars to invest in 
the market is probably better off with mutual 
funds. Some planners think the sensible 
minimum for private accounts is $200,000, 
others $50,000. 

Hines says that with mutual funds, “you 
have an institutional partner, which is a very 
compelling advantage in this investment 
environment." Mutual funds do cater to a 
wide range of objectives, while providing 
diversification and professional management, 
often for a small fee. Many types of invest- 
ments that would otherwise be unavailable to 
small investors become possible through 
mutual funds. 

Overseas mutual funds, for example, pro- 
vide one of the only practical ways for U.S. 
investors who are not experts to participate in 
foreign stock exchanges, some of which have 
dramatically outperformed U.S. exchanges in 
recent years. 

In addition, many funds belong to so-called 
families, within which you can move your 
assets at no charge as your investment 
strategy changes. The main drawback is that 
a large number of funds have had less than 
sterling performance records. 

New Trading Strategies 

There are many other ways worth considering 
for individuals to buy marketable securities. 
Unit investment trusts (U.l.T.'s) enable an 
investor to purchase units (similar to shares) 
of diversified portfolios known as baskets of 
securities. The securities are usually bought 
and held for the life of the trust. Terms vary 
from six months to 30 or more years, and 
sales charges range accordingly, from 0.75 
percent to 4.5 percent. 

The trusts are closed-ended at the top and 
open-ended at the bottom, which means 
there is a limited number of units and the 
sponsoring company creates a secondary 
market to provide liquidity. In certain trusts, 
units can be cashed in or, if you own enough 
of them, exchanged for the underlying 
stocks. The largest sponsor of U.l.T.'s is 
Merrill Lynch, operating in conjunction with 
several other major brokerage firms. 

"For $1,000 you get the diversification you 
would need $250,000 to get on your own," 
says Norman Schvey, chairman of unit in- 
vestment trusts for Merrill Lynch. "The idea is 
to give individuals the opportunity to do 
things they can't do by themselves.” 

Schvey participated in the creation of the 
first U.l.T. in 1961, and now there are over 
2,000, totaling more than $130 billion in 
assets. There are U.l.T.'s that enable you to 
buy the S&P 500. Others offer a wide variety 
of bond portfolios, which pay income on a 
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nit investment 
trusts enable 



in vestors to purchase 
sha res in diversified 
portfolios. Americas 
Trusts separate a stock’s 
speculative and conserv- 
ative features. 



monthly basis. And there are multicurrency 
trusts, gold trusts, and mortgage-security 
trusts, to mention a few. 

The Americus T rusts offer another equity 
product that Owen Quattlebaum thinks is well 
tailored to these volatile times, and he has 
been recommending them to clients for a 
while. Before the trusts closed, the holders of 
certain blue-chip stocks tendered their 
shares to an Americus Trust based on that 
stock. In return, they received two-part 
certificates that divided each share into a 
prime (prescribed right to income and 
maximum equity) and a score (special 
claim on residual equity), which now trade 
separately. 

The prime represents claim to all dividends 
and ownership of the stock’s value up to a 
predetermined price above current value. 

The SCORE claims any increase above the limit 
set on the prime on the date that the trust 
dissolves (matures). 

In a sense, the Americus Trusts broker a 
kind of marriage between the conservative 
investor and the more speculative one, in 
which both can profit. By holding the prime 
and selling off the score, the conservative 
investor can increase his or her current yield 
and be protected against a decline in price. 

The more adventurous investor can buy 
the score for a fraction of the stock's price, 
and bet a hunch that the stock will increase 
substantially above the prime limit by the time 
the trust dissolves in a couple of years. 

There are 26 Americus Trusts, involving 
such stocks as General Motors and Sears. 
Although the Americus Trusts are now 
closed, and no more shares can be tendered, 
Investors can participate in the secondary 
market of primes and scores. 

Legal limitations currently prevent the 
creation of more trusts of this kind. Never- 
theless, a number of major firms are picking 
up on the concept of dividing stocks into 
components to make them more attractive 
investment vehicles. This may portend the 
beginning of a major development in the way 
stocks are traded. 
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12 Month CD 

Minimum Deposit $1,000 
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Effective Annual Yield % Annual Rate % 

Each depositor is insured for up to $100,000 by the FDIC. Interest is compounded 
daily, credited quarterly. Yield assumes funds remain on deposit for full year with no 
withdrawals. Premature withdrawal may subject you to substantial penalties. Rates 
are subject to change without notice. 

Call us or send in the coupon below to 
start earning high yields right away. 



Emigrant Savings Bank, Marketing Department nym 1-30 

5 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Enclosed is my check for $ to open a 12 Month CD. 
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In New York: 1249 Third Avenue, At 72 nd. 744-5964. And 120 Spring Street. 966-6458 
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January 9, 1822 
Malmberger. Sweden 
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“New York. 

It’s not just where I work, 
it’s where I belong” 



The energy of New York, the pace, the excitement. You want 
to be in New York, but running a business here can be tough. 

Con Edison understands. So we developed Project Appleseed. 
If you start, relocate or expand your business in certain areas of 
New York City and Westchester County, you could be eligible for 
reductions of up to 30% on your electric bills and 21% on your 
gas bills. 

And you could qualify for further electric and gas savings 
through New York City’s own Energy Cost Savings Program. 

Project Appleseed. Because we want your business. Here. 

In New York. For more information, call John Manak at 
(212) 460-4000, or write to him at Con Edison, Area Development, 

4 Irving Place, New York, 

New York 10003. - - - 1 PROJECT 

APPLESEED 
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Hard Assets 
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^ or most people, a home is both 
' their single most important asset 

M and most successful investment. 
Home mortgages (up to a maximum of $1 
million) are now practically the only loans on 
which interest payments are tax deductible. 

The growth in equity in your home, through 
appreciation and paying down the initial 
mortgage, may give tax-free borrowing power 
that can be utilized for important objectives, 
such as a child's education or a second 
home. Home-equity loans should be used 
with extreme care, however, and only where 
there is sufficient income to keep the loan 
current. Your house is on the line. 

Real estate, whether commercial or 
residential, can still be a good investment 
and an effective hedge against inflation. But 
real estate is no longer an effective tax 
shelter, so a deal must make good business 
sense. Wheli times favor real estate, it can 
produce extraordinary gains through appre- 
ciation, but in down times, rapid price 
declines combined with illiquidity may 
present problems. 

Is buying a second home still a wise move? 
Chemical Bank's Spielberger advises against 
a second home for strictly investment pur- 
poses. It often generates no income, and it 
requires cash outlays and active manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, a well-chosen property 
can be an important capital accumulator 
over time, in addition to providing a place for 
restand recreation. 

Limited partnerships can be an effective 
vehicle for participating in real estate, “but 
look long and hard at the provider and its 
track record," says Spielberger. Partnerships 
are extremely illiquid — your money may be 
tied up for five or more years — so it's impor- 
tant to understand the terms. Investors can 
buy into a group of properties for growth or 
current income. Some syndicates offer 
participating mortgage programs with fixed 
returns of up to 12 percent. 

If your risk tolerance is high, you may want 
to consider real-estate partnerships in the 
Southwest, where property values are off 30 
to 40 percent in many areas, and as much as 
60 percent in some parts of Denver. 

“This may be a good time for bottom 
fishing, if you can take a five- to seven-year 
view," says Kathy Muldoon, a financial 
planner with Carter Financial Management 
in Dallas. “But the message is: It had better 
have positive cash flow, or don’t get in- 
volved." She also believes that some oil and 
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gas partnerships with low debt and 
reasonable fee structures are attractive. 

There are limited partnerships available in 
a variety of industries. Integrated Resources, 
for example, is currently offering syndications 
in publishing, cable television, and a small 
airline, among others. 

Gold, a traditional inflation hedge, may be 
worth considering during the next year or 
two, says Muldoon: "While prices are weak, 
it’s a good time to be accumulating gold 
funds. Gold hit a recent high of $502 an 
ounce sixteen months ago. With the subse- 
quent decline, we’re looking at buyers' 
opportunity." 

Platinum, which recently plummeted $100 
an ounce to around $520, "may appeal to 
investors looking for long-term play," says 
James Koppel, a managing director of Deak 
International, which deals in precious metals 
and foreign exchange. "But its volatility- 
affected by new technologies, South Africa, 
and other factors — could go both ways.” 

Collectibles can be excellent hedges 
against inflation and offer protection against 
adverse currency fluctuations. The stunning, 
record-breaking prices recently paid for art, 
antiques, and jewelry have demonstrated that 
some fine things can more than hold their 
own as investments. The drawback is that 
collectibles often lack liquidity in an adverse 
climate. 
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SAVINGS 



‘A 

/ mericans don't save enough” is 

/ % the often-heard refrain of 
JL. mL financial planners and 
observers of the nation’s economy. Ironically, 
the paucity of savings nationwide has been a 
major factor in keeping the recovery alive. 
Just as the federal government has amassed 
a staggering debt over the past eight years, 
U.S. consumer debt is at an all-time high, 
and both are contributing to continued 
growth, as well as instability. When exactly 
the U.S. consumer will moderate this spend- 
ing spree is one of the wild cards in the 
economic picture. 

From a planning point of view, increasing 
savings is one of the most important things 
you can do for yourself. Most planners 
recommend saving a percentage of income, 
which can regularly be directed into securi- 
ties, mutual funds, or other investment 
vehicles. And because many people find it 
difficult to save, planners frequently suggest 
products that require premium payments or 
that enforce savings— such as annuities, 



which can't be touched before age 59'/2 
without substantial penalties. 

Some investment products have features 
for automatically reinvesting income as it 
accrues. Bond funds offer such an option, 
and U.l.T.’s have provisions for directing 
income into mutual funds. 

The federal government, recognizing the 
importance of savings for retirement, has 
created a number of tax-advantaged pro- 
grams to stimulate savings, such as IRAs and 
401(k) programs. The 1986 Tax Reform Act 
limited the deductibility of IRA contributions 
for many people, but interest on funds placed 
in IRA accounts remains fully tax-deferred. 
Annuities and many other insurance prod- 
ucts also allow for tax-deferred accrual. 

The constant erosion of purchasing power 
by inflation is a strong argument for manag- 
ing savings effectively, and any funds in 
excess of those needed for immediate needs 
should be put to work for you. There is stiff 
competition for your money, and the spread 
can be as much as 1.75 percent for short- 
term instruments, so it pays to shop around. 

"After eschewing the consumer market, 
banks are now constantly devising new 
products to capture consumer dollars," says 
Jerome R. McDougal, chief executive officer 
of Apple Bank for Savings. "Why should we 
borrow from other banks, when we can 
borrow from a consumer and make him a 




Goldome Introduces 
The Co-Op Equity Line. 



Save thousands 
on taxes and fees 

With a Goldome Co-Op Equity 
Line of Credit you won't pay any 
closing costs or high fees, just a low 
S 100 processing fee. At a savings of 
up to S2.000* , you won’t find a 
better way to borrow the money 
you need. 

You’ll also save on taxes. The 
interest on your Co-Op Equity 




Line may be fully tax 
deductible. See your tax 
advisor for details. 

Put this line of credit to good use 
any way you choose. Consolidate 
your bills, buy a car. a boat or finance 
an education. Act fast - and we ll act 
fast. Goldome will give you a cash 
advance* * of up to S 25, 000 within 
72 hours of credit approval. 

Compare this line against the rest. 
Contact Goldome todav! 



Call KWIK-LINE todav at 
(212) 764-5799. Outside New 
York City, call 1-800-522-225 1 . 
Outside New York State, call 
1-800-235-2510. 
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ero-coupon 
Treasury bonds, 
which sell at a sleep 
d isco u nt from th ei r face 
value, allow you to save 
for a child’s education. 

bank customer at the same time? 

"The interest on some premium checking 
accounts has been raised to over 6 percent,” 
says McDougal, "and many banks are willing 
to pay higher rates for higher balances. A 
24-month CD is up around 9 percent." 

Zeros Add Up 

For those interested in providing for longer- 
term goals, such as a child's education, 
Donald Dulmage recommends zero-coupon 
Treasury bonds. “Zeros" work something like 
high-return savings bonds. Actually, they are 
regular bonds that have been stripped of 
their dividend coupons and sell at a steep 
discount from their face value. 

For example, if you want to provide for a 
child's first year in college, you might buy 
eighteen-year zeros when the child is born. 

A zero-coupon bond redeemable for about 
$1,250 in eighteen years was recently selling 
for $250. So if you project the cost of a year 
in college in the year 2007 (taking the College 
Board's estimate of 7 percent inflation into 
account), you’ll know how many zeros to buy. 

One problem with zeros is that you have to 
pay taxes on interest imputed to the bonds, 
even though you actually receive no income 
as they proceed to maturity. There are tax- 
exempt municipal zeros, but they can be 
called in before term, which may leave you in 
search of an investment when rates are low. 

Ed Mooney thinks that Series EE savings 
bonds offer another good way to build an 
education fund. “They avoid taxes during the 
growth phase, and they pay a minimum of 6 
percent, with a floating average that rises with 
interest rates. People overlook them because 
they are not actively sold," says Mooney. 
“They don't generate commissions." 

Under government regulations, an individ- 
ual can buy up to $15,000 of the series EE 
bonds, so other vehicles will be needed to 
complete an education fund. Recommenda- 
tions include municipal bonds and "college- 
sure CDs," which are tied into the college- 
| inflation index. 

When it comes to saving for retirement, 
you may want to consider the increasingly 
wide array of annuities and other insurance 
products. "They have an overwhelming 
advantage as savings vehicles,” says con- 




sultant Alvin Vogel, “because in most cases 
they combine competitive investment oppor- 
tunities and protection of principal with tax- 
deferred build-up." He may well be right. 

The fixed-return insurance products offer 
competitive rates, and some variable prod- 
ucts offer the flexibility of an entire family of 
mutual funds with free switching. 

The only caution is that Washington has 
recently redefined certain insurance prod- 
ucts. Single-premium life insurance, for 
example, has lost some of its tax advantages. 

Annuities have a variety of pay-in 
plans. Annuity pay-out options include 
monthly and/or lump-sum distributions. 

All life-insurance policies, except for term 
insurance, build up value over time and can 
usually be borrowed against at lower-than- 
market rates. This feature sometimes makes 
them a good funding source for college or 
other large expenditures. 




Insurance 



m 

he most important financial 
resource you and your family 

—A— have is your earning power, so it's 
worth protecting in case of disability or death. 
Life insurance — along with health and 
disability insurance — is just a part of the cost 
of doing business these days. But how much 
life insurance to carry is one of the perennial 
questions. 

Being under-insured puts your family in 
jeopardy, while over-insurance ties up re- 
sources that could meet lifetime needs. An 
important factor in determining how much 
life insurance to buy is whether your strategy 
calls for depletion of the death benefit during 
a spouse’s remaining years or for preser- 
vation of the principal for children or others. 

Bill Swalick, second-vice-president of 
Travelers Insurance, recommends selecting 
a life-insurance policy that can take care of 
your family's cash needs, pay taxes, pay off 
credit cards, mortgage, and other debts, and 
provide income. Other investment vehicles 
can also fill the bill, but insurance has the 
advantage of passing death benefits directly 
to the beneficiary free of federal taxes. 

Of course, there are different forms of life 
insurance. Term insurance is the cheapest 
form in the short run. In the long run, 
however, it can be expensive, and many 
people give up paying premiums just when 



they can least afford to let the policy lapse. 

A whole-life policy may require sizable 
payments for seven to ten years, but after 
that, many policies keep themselves in force 
through appreciation — and the policy itself 
serves as a cash accumulator that can be 
borrowed against as needs arise. Universal 
life, which allows you to vary the amount you 
pay in, also does double service as protection 
for your family and an investment vehicle. 

“If you have the need for insurance and 
want to save, a whole-life or universal-life 
policy makes a lot of sense," says Jules A. 
del Vecchio, vice-president of New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

Universal-life policies and so-called 
participating whole-life policies, which pay 
dividends, currently have gross yields of 
about 8.5 to 9 percent, according to Bill 
Swalick. “But you have to look at each policy. 
Different companies offer different yields," 
he says. 

Most financial planners agree that a com- 
prehensive plan must include estate plan- 
ning. Legal and tax issues make this area 
highly complex for the lay person. Estate 
taxes begin at 37 percent and run as high as 
55 percent, so how you dispose of your 
assets can be important. 

Linda Feldman, assistant director of 
financial and estate planning for Travelers, 
makes some basic recommendations: Draft a 
will. Review your property holdings to make 
sure titles are not in conflict with your will. 
Selling or making gifts of some of your assets 
while you are alive may make sense taxwise. 

If you want to bequeath assets to heirs but 
establish some control over how the money is 
disbursed, make suitable trust and will ar- 
rangements. Trusts can be designed as 
flexible or rigid. 

If you own a business, you should have a 
plan for its continued operation, sale, or 
liquidation in the event of your death. If the 
business is a partnership, some form of buy- 
out provision is advisable — especially if you 
don't have heirs to take over. 

Many people work hard their entire life, 
only to find that the financial security they 
thought they would provide for their families 
has eluded them. They always meant to 
devise a sensible plan but never quite got 
around to it. They gambled too much on 
spectacular returns when a more modest 
approach would have served far better. But, 
as usual, the answers are easier to state than 
to follow. 

"Most people don't even realize the power 
of compounding to achieve financial goals," 
concludes Integrated's Harvey Eisen. "If 
you're 25 and you put $4,000 in the bank 
every year, in 40 years you could have 
millions. You have time on your side." • 
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Open a high-interest 
Chase CD and get this 
tax advantage. 



Invest $5000 in any of our high-yielding CDs and Chase will 
give you Arthur Young’s Tax Guide free. Prepared by 
the Big Eight accounting firm of Arthur Young & 
Company, this guide offers more than 300 tax- 
cutting tips. Just stop by arty Chase branch. 
But don’t wait. Supplies of the Arthur 
Young Tax Guide are limited. 
And, like our CDs, they’re 
sure to generate 
substantial 
interest. 



Substantial 
penalty for 
early with- 
drawal. Offer 
ends February 
28. 1989 or while 
supplies last. The 
Arthur Young Tax 
Guide is distributed 
with the understanding 
that The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. N.A. is not engaged 
in rendering legal, account- 
ing or tax advice nor do any 
of the parties involved provide 
specific investment, product or 
stock recommendations. 
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Lincoln Notes are here and they are initially being 
offered with a 3% cash bonus. Lincoln Notes are non- 
FDIC insured, fixed rate investments which are direct 
obligations of the Lincoln Savings Bank. ..a source of 
reliable banking service since 1866. 

Invest in a Lincoln Note with as little as $2,500 and 
you’ll receive: 



• A 3% Cash Bonus • Plus your choice of terms 

• A fixed rate of interest-paid monthly-over the term 



15 YEAR TERM 


12 YEAR 


10 YEAR 


12.18* 


11.71 


1150* 


Yield to Maturity 
with Cash Bonus 


Yield to Maturity 
with Cash Bonus 


Yield to Maturity 
with Cash Bonus 


11.75 % 


1 1 .25* 


1 1 nn % 


Annual Rate* 


-Ml. JLJL9\/\/ 

Annual Rate* Annual Rate* 

‘Simple Interest 



Rates and cash bonus offer are subject lo change without notice. 

This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer lo 
buy Lincoln Notes. The offering is made only bv an Offering Circular, which may be 
obtained at any Lincoln Savings Bank branch office. The Lincoln Notes being offered 
are not savings accounts or savings deposits, and are not insured by the FDIC or any 
other governmental agency. The offering may be withdrawn*, and the interest rates 
may be changed, at any time without notice. 



For more information about Lincoln Notes, visit the 
Lincoln office nearest you or call 

Toll-Free 1-800-367-1667 • Out of State 1-800-252-2600 
or (718) 361-5656 

LINCOLN 

SAVINGS BANK. FSB 

Founded 1 SB6. Over $2. 6 Billion in Assets 

MANHATTAN: 20 W 48th St . NY, NY 10036- Madison Ave & 70th St . NY. NY 10021 • York Ave & 
80th SI., NY, NY 10028 • Canal & Baxter Sts.. NY. NY 10013 BROOKLYN: B way A Boerum Sts . 
Brooklyn. NY 11206 • 12 Graham Ave near B way. Brooklyn. NY 11206 • 5th Ave. A 75th St-, 
Brooklyn. NY 11209 • Church A Nostrand Aves . Brooklyn, NY 11226 • Brighton Beach A Coney 
Island Aves . Brooklyn. NY 11235 - Ave X A West 2nd St . Brooklyn. NY 11223 QUEENS: 46-10 
Oueens Blvd . Sunnyside. NY 1 1 104 ■ 69-55 Grand Ave . Maspeth. NY 1 1378 NASSAU: So Oyster 
Bay A Woodbury Rds . Plainview, NY 11803 



— — _ Can't come in? Clip this coupon! — — — — 

Lincoln Savings Bank 
46-10 Queens Blvd., Sunnyside, N.Y. 11104 

I I Yes, please send me the Lincoln Note Offering Circular 

Name 

Address— 

City State 

Zip 



Phone #. 
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(continued from page 66) 
another film with Mifune, Stray Dog, 
from 1949). Mifune as a zoot-suited gang- 
ster dying of tuberculosis in Tokyo jazz 
clubs is like nothing seen before in Heav- 
en or on Earth — beautiful, awkward, fi- 
nally etherealized. The film has a bluesy 
postwar atmosphere, an amazing knife 
fight between two gangsters sliding 
around in white paint, and, overall, a 
heartbreaking tone of enraged benevo- 
lence. Kurosawa grew up into a fierce, at 
times terrifyingly pessimistic, artist. These 
two early films, as well as several others in 
the ten-film series, show the gentler young 
man he left behind. 

36 Fillette, which was unaccountably 
selected for the 1988 New York Film Fes- 
tival, is about the moody defiance of a 
blunt and willful fourteen-year-old French 
girl, Lili (Delphine Zentout), who badly 
wants to lose her virginity but isn’t sure 
how. Chubby, short, with round and 
heavy breasts (the title refers to her bras- 
siere size), Lili is in a state of furious hor- 
monal transition — she can look in some 
scenes like a top-heavy little teen and in 
others like a witchy, flirtatious, grown-up 
woman. Writer-director Catherine Breil- 
lat appears to identify with the girl’s an- 
ger, her volatility and boredom, but the 
movie is so unshaped and crude that it 
could have been directed by Lili herself. 
Maurice Pialat attacked a similar subject 
in A Nos Amours with courage and dra- 
matic power; Ms. Breillat, who adapted 
her own novel, is merely a tease. 

There’s something inane about the sin- 
gle-mindedness of the movie’s concerns: 
Will she or won’t she? On vacation with 
her parents in Biarritz, Lili runs around 
with her abundant flesh bursting out of 
her top, and torments Maurice (Etienne 
Chicot), a balding, dour-faced roue of 40 
who becomes understandably disconso- 
late over his repeated failure to get her 
into bed. He’s a jaded and cynical man, 
but he’s not a rapist; he wants a sexual 
experience with the girl, and she’s just too 
young. Sexual impasse, however, isn’t 
much of a dramatic subject, and the mov- 
ie is far too slow for comedy: Breillat 
gives us long, long scenes of vacillation, 
confusion, and disaster in which our sym- 
pathy gradually shifts to the baffled and 
increasingly self-disgusted Maurice. Even 
the flashes of nudity are a mistake; some- 
day Delphine Zentout may be beautiful, but 
right now she’s in a vulnerable and awk- 
ward state. In all, 36 Fillette is a feeble, 
surly piece of work. The vicious people 
Lili runs into at the resort — people whom 
I took, at first, as examples of the kind of 
adult insensitivity that she was up 
against — in the end seem little more than 
evidence of Breillat’s generalized crass- 
ness. For all her obvious identification 
with Lili, she displays her as a haplessly 
overripe and heartless young girl. » 



An Art Show 
Unlike Any Other 



For five days — from Wednesday, February 15th through 
Sunday the 19th — 57 of Americas most esteemed art 
dealers, in person, will show important works of art at the 
7th Regiment Armory on Park Avenue & 67th Street. It will 
he the closest thing to a major museum show, with one 
exception: everything is for sale. There will be modern and 
old masters, much coveted, as well as today’s unknowns 
(tomorrows masters?) at inviting prices. This very special 
event has been organized by the Art Dealers Association of 
America to benefit the Henry Street Settlement. 

The Art Show 

At the 7th Regiment Armory, Park & 67th 
Feb. 15th-19th, noon to 8 p.m., Sunday, noon to 6 p.m. 

Admission $10. For information or tickets to 
February 14th preview parties call (212) 874-4098. 



In Glorious Celebration of The Year of the Snake— 4687 




Invites You to 

Experience Our 10 Course Banquet 

Served February 3-1 1 



$29.50 per person 



pearl balls 
tangy dry shredded beef 
cold noodles with 
chili sesame sauce 
happy new year soup 
Peking duck 
tang's filet mignon 




236 East 53 St. (2-3 Ave.) 



crispy shrimp 
and scallops 
breast of chicken 
with cashews 
vegetable melange 
fresh fruit platter 
tea and coffee service 
355-5096 
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ITALIAN AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
Same Family - Same Fine Quality 
Cuisine and Service Since 1913. 
&747 - 3rd AVENUE ll.lw.tr 46-47 Sttlji 



DOLCI ON PARK CAFFE 

Wc Serve a Complete Breakfast. 
Lunch & Dinner • 7 Days 
All Baking Done on Premises 
Sidewalk Cafe • Free Delivery 
12 Park Ave. near 34th Street 
Tel. 212-686-4331 



FRIEND OF A FARMER 

RESTAURANT AND B"'"* 



LUNCH 

DINNER 

BRUNCH 




77 IRVING PL. 

GRAMERCY PARK 

(212)477-2188 
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SPANISH CUISINE 
★ ★ N.Y. Time* 

I • DIMER • COCKTAILS 
406 E. 73 (1st AvsJ 
737-7699; 6500605 
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. .Lonesome Dove could have been a ‘buddy’ picture of intoler- 
able effrontery. But Larry McMurtry is never romantic. . 




HOME ON THE RANGE: Robert Duvall as a lone Ranger in McMurtry's Western. 



as westerns go. Lonesome Dove (feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7. and 8; 9 to 1 1 p.m.; CBS) is 
almost as long and at least as lugubrious 
as Spengler’s Decline of. . . . It’s also rath- 
er grand. The mini-series moseys 2,500 
miles from civilization and its discontents 
in south Texas to “where it ain’t settled” 
in the sky lands of Montana, saddle-sore 
through sandstorms, eating frog, grass- 
hopper, buffalo tongue, and rattlesnake, 
with many a savage whoop and time off 
for Anjelica Huston in Nebraska. Men are 
hanged and women are raped and chil- 
dren perish in rivers full of water mocca- 
sins, and only the pigs enjoy themselves. 
"Best thing you can do with death is to 
ride off from it,” confides Captain Wood- 
row F. Call (Tommy Lee Jones), who will, 
instead, drag it behind him. 

lones doesn’t seem over-the-hill enough 
to be Captain Call, a retired Texas Rang- 
er. He covers this up with a beard, a mad 
visionary gleam, and an inclination to 
gnomic utterance. As Augustus McCrae, 
the Ranger sidekick who abets Call in his 
cattle drive, Robert Duvall has always 
been old enough. “Ain’t nothin’ better 
than ridin’ a fine horse to a new country,” 
fun-loving Gus allows before they cut off 
the leg with the arrows in it. Afterward he 
tells Call, “There’s certain things my vani- 
ty won’t abide.” 



Lonesome could have been a “buddy” 
picture of intolerable effrontery. But 
Larry McMurtry, to whose Pulitzer Prize- 
winning novel scriptwriter Bill Wittliff 
and director Simon Wincer have been 
faithful, is never cute, nor romantic, nor 
nostalgic. And he’s as lucky here on the 
small screen, with a magnificent Duvall, 
as he’s always been on the big one, with, 
for instance, Timothy Bottoms and Cybill 
Shepherd in The Last Picture Show, and 
Debra Winger and Shirley MacLaine in 
Terms of Endearment. (McMurtry’s first 
novel. Horseman, Pass By, was turned 
into Hud, with Paul Newman. His best 
one. Leaving Cheyenne, certainly de- 
served better than Lovin’ Molly, but at 
least the Molly we were asked to love was 
Blythe Danner.) His is a West gone wrong 
in almost every particular, heroic in spite 
of itself, and downright impossible on the 
women. 

Of their career as Texas Rangers, killing 
Indians and other baddies, Gus says to 
Call, “Everything we done was a mis- 
take.” And: “I don’t want to start think- 
ing, Woodrow, about all the things we 
should’ve done.” To his lost love Clara 
(Anjelica Huston), Gus describes his re- 
tirement: “We shot a few Mexican ban- 
dits, drank a lot of whiskey.” There’s no 
good reason to go to Montana in the first 



place, except Call has to, which is why 
Deets (Danny Glover) gets speared, Jake 
(Robert Urich) gets lynched, and Lorena 
(Diane Lane) gets raped. Gus makes Call 
promise to bury him back home under “a 
little stand of pecan trees along a creek 
where he used to picnic with a woman.” 
Call delivers on this promise, in a coffin 
passage right out of Faulkner’s The Reiv- 
ers, and that’s the last of his mistakes. 

There’s no room here to synopsize sub- 
plots involving the coming-of-age of the 
fatherless Newt (Ricky Schroder), the 
mooning-about of the lovesick cowboy 
Dish (D. B. Sweeney), the frothing at the 
mouth of the evil half-breed Blue Duck 
(Frederic Forrest), and the parallel leave- 
takings and heart-breakings of a sad-sack 
Arkansas sheriff (Chris Cooper) and his 
wayward wife (Glenne Headly). So many 
stories fill up all eight hours of Lonesome 
Dove — an anti-Western, a kind of Iliad 
for losers. 

DANNY GLOVER FARES BETTER IN A Raisin 
in the Sun (Wednesday, February 1 ; 9 to 
12 p.m.; Channel 13) than he does in 
Lonesome Dove or did, for that matter, in 
HBO’s listless Mandela. In this extraordi- 
nary production of Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play — complete, for the first time, with re- 
markably prescient passages on feminism, 
African nationalism, and just exactly what 
sort of bomb-throwing world was waiting 
in the lily-white suburbs for the ghetto-es- 
caping Younger family — Glover puts on 
the part of Walter Lee as if it were a 
changeling skin, a coat of Joseph’s many 
colors on the way to manhood. With Es- 
ther Rolle as the matriarch Lena, Starletta 
DuFois in the thankless role of Walter’s 
wife, Ruth, and — splendidly — Kim Yan- 
cey as sister Beneatha, in whom Hans- 
berry must have recognized many of her 
younger selves, this “American Play- 
house” Raisin is as good as we’re likely to 
get in my lifetime. 

I saw the shorter versions of Raisin on 
Broadway and at the movies. It’s always 
been superior to, and a victim of, those 
enthusiasts who seemed to find in it pre- 
cisely the universalizing middle-class up- 
lift they needed to feel better about them- 
selves, and those detractors, like Pauline 
Kael, for whom it seemed merely to prove 
“that a Negro family can be as dreary as a 
white family.” Seen whole, as Hansberry’s 



terial 
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husband and “American Playhouse” ’s ex- 
ecutive producer, Robert Nemiroff, has 
insisted it be, it belongs in the repertory 
with the best of O’Neill and Arthur 
Miller. Although mostly about race. Rai- 
sin is also about class, and so particular is 
it to the mid-century American black slum 
experience — angry, funny, dreamy, at war 
with and forgiving of the regnant cliches, 
ferocious among the ambiguities — that it 
seems almost to have invented most of 
what happened after it. We are listening 
backward to what we couldn’t hear at the 
time. Don’t miss it. 

Ethics in America (Mondays, ianuary 30 
through April 3; times will vary; Channel 
1 3) picks up where The Politics of Privacy 
left off last fall, with Fred W. Friendly, the 
Annenberg/CPB Project, and the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism conspiring to 
make us rethink the way we behave in the 
media, the government, the armed forces, 
the modern corporation, and the legal and 
medical professions. 

On “Do Unto Others,” leading off Jan- 
uary 30, Supreme Court lustice Antonin 
Scalia, Surgeon General C. Everett Koop, 
psychiatrist Willard Gaylin, civil-liberties 
attorney Robert Levy, Abyssinian Baptist 
Church minister Calvin Butts III, feel-bad 
liberal columnists Ellen Goodman and 
Anna Quindlen, neocon curmudgeon 
Midge Decter, et al. take on the rights and 
wrongs of cheating to get into college, 
cheating on one’s spouse, and cheating on 
our responsibilities as citizens. To my sur- 
prise, I liked Scalia as much as I liked Lin- 
da Ellerbee. Gaylin, as usual, makes the 
most sense. 

Many of these same talking heads re- 
turn February 6 on “To Defend a Killer,” 
along with criminal-defense lawyers Jack 
Litman and C. Vernon Mason, district at- 
torneys Leah Sims and Scott Harshbarger, 
and NYU law professor Stephen Gillers. 
Again, Gaylin makes the most sense, but 
Quindlen is marvelous when she’s mad. 
On both lively programs, Charles Ogle- 
tree Jr. is less a moderator than 
a provocateur. On both, Justice Scalia 
seems to be a man who puzzles his way to 
a position out of a muddle of appealing 
decencies. 

with Columbo Goes to the Guillotine 

(February 6; 9 to 1 1 p.m.; ABC). Peter 
Falk and his raincoat return to prime 
time. It’s a brilliant episode, in which the 
rumpled homicide detective goes after a 
psychic (Anthony Andrews) who, with 
the help of some parapsychologists, de- 
frauds our credulous military establish- 
ment and murders a perfectly nice magi- 
cian. There’s a locked freight elevator, a 
bolted workshop door, blood dripping 
from the ceiling, and a severed head. 
There’s also, of course, Falk himself, 
sounding more than ever like George 
Burns. ™ 
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At Foremost Furniture, Bernhardt's timeless oriental "Shibui" designs 
are on sale along with the complete Bernhardt collection. 

Right now Foremost is featuring an astonishing array of Bernhardt 
and other fine bedrooms at extra special savings. And everything is on 
display in our fully decorated showrooms. 
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Music/Peter G. Davis 

NEW-WORLD 

SYMPHONIES 



. .Composers of the New England School were probably due for 
reexamination, with today’s appetite for neo-Romanticism. . 




piece, possibly even grateful to discover 
such an agreeable alternative to Dvoftik, 
Schumann, and Brahms. If so, there is 
plenty more where that came from, and 
much of it is being played again and be- 
coming available on recordings. 

Paine and other representatives of the 
so-called New England School were prob- 
ably due for reexamination, considering 
today’s growing appetite for neo-Roman- 
ticism. These composers offer that in 
abundance. With few exceptions, they all 
received their early training in Germany, 
and the America-first contingent will no 



STRANGE THINGS ARE HAPPENING. DURING 

the past month, and without making a 
special effort, I have heard |ohn Knowles 
Paine's First Symphony and As You Like 
It Overture, the five string quartets of 
George W. Chadwick, the Gaelic Sym- 
phony and Mass in E flat by Amy Beach, 
four orchestral tone poems by ..Edward 
MacDowell, virtually the complete works 
of Charles T. Griffes, as well as music by 
Arthur Foote, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
and Horatio Parker. 

Who, you may ask, are these people? 

Forgotten composers, of course, all of 
them Americans 
active in the 
Northeast be- 
tween 1860 and 
1 920 and greatly 
admired in their 
day. Most held 
influential edu- 
cational or ad- 
ministrative po- 
sitions; major 
organizations 
from the Metro- 
politan Opera to 
the Philadelphia 
Orchestra per- 
formed their IN DEMAND: Composers rediscovered — John Knowles Paine, Amy Beach, 

scores with regu 



larity; and audiences were not only eager 
to hear their music but actually demanded 
it. After the Boston premiere of Paine’s 
Second Symphony, in 1 880, one delighted 
listener was spied standing on his seat in a 
state of uncontrollable enthusiasm, franti- 
cally opening and shutting his umbrella. 
Another BSO patron sent a poem to the 
orchestra’s conductor, Theodore Thomas, 
concluding with the following plea: “Let 
no more Wagner themes thy bill en- 
hance/ And give the native workers just 
one chance./ Don’t give the Dvorak sym- 
phony again;/ If you would give us joy, oh 
give us Paine!” 

Not so long ago, the very idea of anyone 
giving us Paine was a laughable notion, 
but suddenly, here are Zubin Mehta and 
the New York Philharmonic reviving the 
composer's two symphonies in concert 
and recording them for New World Rec- 
ords. No umbrellas were joyfully flour- 
ished at a recent performance of the First 
Symphony in Avery Fisher Hall, but the 
audience seemed genuinely pleased by the 



doubt continue to scorn them for aping 
European models so slavishly and for 
making tum-of-the-century Boston seem 
like a genteel musical suburb of Munich. 
At the very least, though, the academic 
bias of these proper New Englanders 
helped produce the country’s first genera- 
tion of truly professional composers, even 
if they discouraged the independent think- 
ing and experimentation that is such a 
strong part of America’s musical makeup. 
Charles Ives was one of the earliest rebels 
to call the whole lot of them a bunch of 
sissies. 

Perhaps enough time has passed to put 
aside old grudges and listen to what the 
New England School has to offer, without 
unreasonable expectations of profound 
originality or timeless masterpieces. I 
found Paine’s First Symphony a thorough- 
ly civilized and immensely attractive 
score, despite materials that sometimes 
sound rather stiff and overdeveloped. The 
four movements may be stereotyped and 
closely modeled after Beethoven, Schu- 



bert, even Berlioz — any fool can hear that. 
The music also has a bracing rhythmic en- 
ergy, many charming turns of phrase, and 
an overall seriousness of purpose that 
never degenerates into self-importance. 
Paine obviously wanted listeners in 1876 
to enjoy his music, but he never wrote 
down to them. 

One of the most valuable resources for 
those interested in exploring the music of 
Paine and his followers has been an enter- 
prising record company based in Boston 
and appropriately named Northeastern. 
The label’s latest releases (NR 234/5/6) 
include the five 
string quartets 
of George W. 
Chadwick, un- 
questionably a 
prodigiously gift- 
ed composer. 
These three discs 
show him on a 
twenty-year-long 
search, often a 
very touching 
one, for a per- 
sonal voice — 
and, 1 think, he 
eventually found 
George W. Chadwick. it. The forms and 
gestures may be 



basically of Central European origin, but 
the expressive content of all six pieces, 
even of the two precocious student works 
written in Leipzig in 1878, betrays a 
quirky New England sense of humor as 
well as spicy melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic characteristics that could have 
been discovered only in the American 
backwoods. The Portland String Quartet, 
joined by Virginia Eskin in the Piano 
Quintet, makes an eloquent case for 
Chadwick with skillfully integrated, 
warmly inflected performances. 

One important but little-known project 
devoted to the music of this period result- 
ed in a series of 55 discs made between 
1958 and 1970 by the Society for the 
Preservation of the American Musical 
Heritage. The records were never made 
generally available to the public, but now 
the Library of Congress is reissuing some 
of the choicest items from the series on 
compact discs, beginning with the Gaelic 
Symphony, by Amy Beach, coupled with 
Arthur Foote's succulent Character Pic- 
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lures After the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam (OMP 105). 

Prolific in all forms, Beach 
(1867-1944) was a consequential com- 
poser whose music is perhaps the most 
passionate and richly textured of all the 
New Englanders' work. Even a century 
ago, being a woman did not seem to pre- 
vent wide recognition of her talents or in- 
hibit her muse — the Gaelic Symphony is a 
deeply felt, masterly work of fierce inten- 
sity, and in 1 896 the Boston critics adored 
it. Unfortunately, the committed perform- 
ance by the Royal Philharmonic, led by 
the late Karl Krueger, is severely cut, but 
what remains is still well worth hearing. 1 
can also recommend four luscious tone 
poems by Edward MacDowell (1861- 
1908), bound to appeal to anyone with a 
taste for the late-Romantic (OMP 104). 
These and other recordings in the soci- 
ety’s series may be ordered at $ 1 4.95 each 
from the Library of Congress, Public Serv- 
ices Office; Motion Picture, Broadcasting, 
and Recorded Sound Division; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 

ANY DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN MUSIC — PAST 

and present, live and on recordings — can- 
not possibly overlook the contribution of 
the Louisville Orchestra, which recently 
gave its first New York concert in years, at 
Carnegie Hall. The Louisville story is well 
known but bears repeating. In 1948, the 
city’s mayor, Charles P. Famsley, made 
the astonishing suggestion that the strug- 
gling young orchestra and its conductor, 
Robert Whitney, might be better advised 
to commission new works rather than 
spend its meager funds on glamorous vis- 
iting soloists. The idea actually worked, 
thanks to a Rockefeller grant that helped 
support the program and enabled the 
Louisville to form its own label to record 
each new score. Nearly 40 years and al- 
most 200 records later, the orchestra is 
doing just fine, and the contemporary rep- 
ertory has been enriched incalculably. 

Now conducted by Lawrence Leighton 
Smith, the Louisville Orchestra came to 
Carnegie Hall with a program that was, 
typically, garden-fresh and played with 
spirit: Gould’s Flourishes and Galop, 
Copland’s Orchestral Variations, Lader- 
man’s Violin Concerto with Elmar Oli- 
veira, and Martinu’s Fifth Symphony. 
Many new recordings are in the works, in- 
cluding the Laderman concerto, and Lou- 
isville treasures from the past are now be- 
ing transferred to compact discs by 
Albany Records. The catalogue is espe- 
cially well stocked with impressive Ameri- 
can symphonies composed between 1930 
and 1960, back when composers were 
writing such things. Aficionados of Wal- 
ter Piston (Nos. 5, 7, and 8 on AR 01 1) 
and Roy Harris (Nos. 1 and 5 coupled 
with the Violin Concerto, played by Greg- 
ory Fulkerson, on AR 012) should not 
hesitate. mt 
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The Steaks Aren’t High 



By ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 

Daily News Restaurant Critic 

M Y, HOW THE mighty 
have fallen. My, how the 
modest have made the 
most of it. 

Once One Fifth was a fancy 
downtown watering hole; big on decor 
. . . After a number of years in business, 
several different chefs, and several menu 
renovations, it still couldn't draw the big 
bucks crowd it needed to survive. 

In steps Arnie Rosen, New York’s 
P.T. Bamum of budget beef bams. Over 
a year ago, he took over from the original 
owners, . . . Rosen has wisely kept One 
Fifth’s marvelous looking dining room 
. . . just as it was. But instead of frou- 
frou food, he has installed a moderately 
priced steak-house menu. 

What a relief! One Fifth’s kitchen is 
doing all the important, basic things right 
- good meat, good salad, good potatoes 
and good simple desserts . . . you don’t 
have to save up for months to eat here. 

The top price is $15.50, for a 16-ounce 
boneless sirloin, 12-ounce filet mignon, 
14-ounce veal chop or two 5-ounce lamb 
chops, all including a beautifully dressed 
Caesar salad or sliced tomatoes & onions, 
plus an oversized baked Idaho potato or 
fresh vegetable. A hefty slab of prime rib 



is $14.50 (critic's choice). . . . There’s 
free parking for two hours across the 
street. 

Rosen has always been big on the 
bargain . . . and is a restaurateur who 
says things like “places that make it in 
the long run have to give the people what 
they want. . . . Every place has its thing. 
I think watching the room is really impor- 
tant.” 

I do too. And Rosen and his managers 
do patrol the room - greeting, seating, 
troubleshooting. The young servers are 
efficient, polite and accommodating. 
Even the bus boys are on the ball 
. . . The room has a lively restaurant 
hum, but it’s not truly noisy. The crowd 
is handsome, of all ages; a wide spectrum 
of New Yorkers looking for a good, no- 
frills dinner at relatively reasonable 
cost . . . 

ONE FIFTH 

N.Y. Times ★★ 

Comer of Fifth Avenue and Eighth 
Street; (212) 260-3434. Open seven 
days 5:30 p.m. -midnight, Sat. & Sun. 
brunch 11:30 am. -4 p.m. Reservations 
recommended. Major Credit. Bee park- 
ing at 11E 8th St. for dinner patrons. 
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Dance/Tobi Tobias 

GROUND 

WORK 



. .The Moiseyev dancers have an invisible plumb line that keeps 
their every step, from a walk to a convoluted death dive, true. . 




the Moiseyev Dance Company, the Mos- 
cow-based pioneer and popularizer of the- 
atricalized folk dancing, opened its recent 
performances at Radio City Music Hall 
with an all-too-swift glimpse of the 
group’s training syllabus — a kind of eth- 
nic Eludes. Most fascinating was the work 
at the barre, done in severe practice 
clothes and glove-leather boots. 

Here, you could marvel at the light, in- 
cisive footwork and the beautiful con- 
trast, especially evident in the men, of the 
mobile hip joint that makes for sky-high 
battements and the muscle power in the 
bulky thighs that allows for sustained 
strength in bravura feats done from a 
squat. The torsos are upright enough but 
unactivated, and they lack the open, float- 
ing carriage of classical dance. By way of 
compensation, as you see once they start 
traveling through space, these dancers 
have an infallible sense of center, an in- 
visible plumb line that anchors them to 
the earth and keeps their every step— 
from a walk to a hectic spin to a convolut- 
ed death dive — true. 

Although there are plenty of physical 
fireworks in the balance of the repertory, 
the 51 -year-old troupe, still under the ae- 
gis of its founder, seems to be moving 
away from athletic virtuosity in two direc- 
tions. It’s trying to broaden its ethnic 
range, for one thing, and also to move into 



the territory of “art” dance (in contrast to 
"folk”). The results are uneven. Sancha- 
kou. for example, is an appropriation of 
the old chestnut, often seen at Peking op- 
era performances, of a combat in the 
dark. The Moiseyev dancers approximate 
this comic-acrobatic pantomime with a 
decidedly foreign accent. They lack the 
stillness, the sense of movement in sus- 
pension, of Asian performers, and the 
choreography, while clever enough and 
neatly timed, misses the sly wit of the na- 
tive example. 

With the “Polovtsian Dances” from 
Prince Igor, Moiseyev bravely proposes an 
alternative to the Fokine ballet that has 
enjoyed countless reincarnations by clas- 
sical companies. Theoretically, he's within 
his rights, since the Borodin opera calls 
for character dancing — from an exotic 
horde of Tatar chieftains, warriors, and 
concubines. The choreography, unfortu- 
nately, doesn’t move beyond Moiseyev’s 
familiar dependence on the power of mass 
and regular configuration; his version has 
no momentum as dance. It works as spec- 
tacle, though; the stage becomes a deftly 
organized riot of furs and translucent pat- 
terned silks, of colors so brilliant and lush 
you can almost taste them. 

OF THE WORKS I SAW ON DTW’S “DANCE 

Chance” programs — by Molissa Fenley, 



Wendy Perron, and Elizabeth Streb — the 
most provocative was Streb’s 1985 Little 
Ease. Picture this: a woman — the chore- 
ographer herself — with a haggard face 
and unruly black curls, her lanky body en- 
cased in a glossy black unitard, violently 
levitating herself in the dark into a bright- 
ly lit horizontal box at audience-eye level. 
The size of a double coffin, the box lacks a 
front panel, leaving its glaring white inte- 
rior open to view. It’s a puppet stage, a 
TV screen. The dance for which this box 
is the set, the prop, perhaps even the main 
character, is very brief and consists of the 
woman’s furiously gauging and battling 
the parameters of her confinement. 

Her movement is fierce, messy (sharp 
imagery is not the issue here), relentless 
but for brief pauses for breath and calcu- 
lation. The sounds of her exploration and 
struggle are mechanically amplified — 
murderously loud, hollow bangs; omi- 
nous scufflings; scrapings of flesh and 
bone against impassive wood. All possi- 
bilities — except contemplative accep- 
tance — investigated, the woman spills or 
is pitched out of the container, back into 
the murky void of the stage space, seem- 
ingly dead. 

The piece is an emblem of Streb’s rep- 
ertoire. For more than a decade, the cho- 
reographer has devoted herself to setting 
up punishingly restrictive (and often dan- 
gerous) physical environments and testing 
the endurance and skill of the human 
body against them. 1 don’t think she has a 
moral or even an emotional agenda; she’s 
not reworking Sisyphus’ heroic struggle 
or crowding the turf of the Butoh artists. 
Her fascination seems to lie with the pure- 
ly physical aspects of risk and violence. 

What the spectator is supposed to take 
from the encounter with Streb’s work is 
unclear to me. The aspect of self-punish- 
ment, untransmuted, is disturbing, as is 
the reaction of those in the audience who 
find it amusing. And the danger added to 
the situation by the absence of technical 
skill is confusing. Airwaves, for example, 
suspends a couple in harnesses from the 
top of the stage. Their feats — modest in 
scope and clumsily achieved — offer little 
of the beauty and excitement accom- 
plished circus aerialists provide. More- 
over, the night I attended, one dancer 
crashed repeatedly into the overhead light 
fixtures, finally injuring himself badly 
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enough to require medical attention. Is 
Streb trying to blur the distinction in our 
minds between choosing to watch a pro- 
fessional fire-eater and inadvertently wit- 
nessing a street accident? 

|OHN SIMON CAN TELL YOU ABOUT CLAUDIO 
Segovia and Hector Orezzoli’s latest re- 
vue, Black and Blue, as a whole — a task I 
don’t envy him (page 92). For me, the eve- 
ning at the Minskoff doesn’t cohere, what 
with its uneasy mix of decades — twenties, 
thirties, forties, plus an infusion of the 
here and now — and the conflict between 
the desire to create an evocative, sophisti- 
cated atmosphere and the demands of 
slick commercialism. 

It’s my job to concentrate on the danc- 
ing, where the most ingratiating entries 
are the veteran hoofers and a wunderkind. 
The fourteen-year-old Savion Glover has 
managed to keep his innocence of man- 
ner, despite a slew of professional credits. 
He has an angelic baby face, feet he’s still 
growing into, and an outsize talent. One 
number assigns him the ferocious high 
jumps into splits that were the Nicholas 
Brothers’ trademark, but his real gift is for 
light, fluid dancing; he’s quick and lyrical 
at the same time. 

Jimmy Slyde, whose surname an- 
nounces his style, neatly caresses the floor 
instead of stepping on it pedestrian-style, 
alternately tapping into the resilient 
ground emphatic little messages that can 
be sardonic or cajoling. He’s an original, 
and irresistible, as is Bunny Briggs, who 
seems to have a perpetual bounce at work 
in his innards. Sometimes it makes itself 
visible in the movement; more often it’s 
just a pulse that keeps things alive, alert, 
potentially crazy. He is allowed an extend- 
ed soliloquy as a hobo harlequin, in which 
the tapping goes on busily and quietly in 
place, beneath a calm torso and arms that 
are allowed only a subtle echo. Mean- 
while, his face is registering a hundred 
shifts of expression as if it were carrying 
the burden of conversation, unaware of 
the feet’s articulation. 

Ralph Brown and Lon Chaney engage 
in a senior citizen’s version of the tap 
competition central to the development of 
their art, in which weariness of body and 
spirit is built into the choreography as a 
humorous asset. Even the steps they just 
mark are wonderful, because the years 
have only refined these salty gentlemen’s 
timing and wit. 

All of the above-noted pleasures, how- 
ever, would be clearer and more intense if 
the show would calm down enough to let 
the audience learn that tap is music, infi- 
nitely varied percussive music, to be heard 
as much — more, maybe — as to be seen. 
The youthful, handsome, and copiously 
gifted chorus offers an excess of sleek 
contemporary numbers, which look to me 
like the one-dimensional musical-comedy 
stuff you forget on the spot. ^ 
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Theater/John Simon 

AS GOOD 
AS A MILE 



. .There are commendable details and a great deal of savoir-faire, 
but not much heart. Black and Blue was conceived for the eye. . 




WHAT CAN CLAUDIO SEGOVIA AND HfiCTOR 

Orezzoli’s Black and Blue offer that the 
charming One Mo’ Time, the remarkable 
Ain't Misbehavin', and even the wretched 
Blues in the Night haven’t already given 
us? The answer, since all of those were 
small and modestly budgeted, is numbers, 
visual effects, glitz. You might even say 
spectacle, if the show were truly spectacu- 
lar rather than mostly ingenious and in- 
ventive, good things in their own right. 
But there is something unthrilling, unelat- 
ing, passionless about Black and Blue: a 
good many commendable details, a great 
deal of savoir-faire (it comes to us from 
Paris, after all), but not much heart. 

This is a plotless', even topicless (not 
topless), revue, which is all right; what is 
not good is that feeling has been consis- 
tently replaced by excogitation and visual 
dazzlement. Clearly, Segovia and Orez- 
zoli, co-creators of the scenery, costumes, 
lighting concept, and choreographic out- 
line, have conceived the show for the 
eye — first of all, the sets, which are exclu- 
sively curtains and moving panels, occa- 
sionally boxes. But these items really per- 
form: They multiply or subdivide, twist 
themselves inside out, roll along or float 
away, change colors like a chameleon, 
change shapes as a chameleon can’t, and 
all in the most diverse ways. One can see 
that these men have studied painting: 
There are traces here of everything from 
Gustave Moreau to Odilon Redon, from 
Constructivism to analytical Cubism. 

Even better, perhaps, are the costumes: 
flashy but, for the most part, tastefully 
flashy. Here, again, are unusual color 
combinations and shapes (more than a lit- 
tle Klimt and Beardsley, for instance) in 
controlled riot: gold and silver, red and 
black, white and black — though not much 
eponymous blue — exploited in startling, 
yet also fairly restrained, combinations. 
Many of the costumes have interesting 
structural, architectonic aspects, but, sig- 
nificantly, little care is taken in matching 
them up with bodies they can enhance or 
be enhanced by. 

And what lights, especially lights and 
shadows (executed by Neil Peter lampolis 
and Jane Reisman to the creators’ specifi- 
cations), to do all sorts of imaginative — or 
at least clever — things! There is, for in- 
stance, a cast of shadows almost as big as 
the flesh-and-blood one; bigger, perhaps, 



because these shadows loom, soar, engulf. 
These lights can emulate the will-o’-the- 
wisp and the firefly; they can be mysteri- 
ously phosphorescent like nocturnal 
woods or jivily jagged and ubiquitous. But 
with the choreography, we are already in 
trouble. Four choreographers and, doubt- 
less, many of the individual dancers — all 
of them skilled, some of them amazing — 
have contributed their bag of tricks. But 
that’s just it: three, or four, bags full, but 
not that continuity that comes from a 
Fosse or Champion in charge. Instead, the 
show lurches forward in canny or cute 
spurts that lack cohesion, sweep, and 
overarching style. 

But the real difficulty is with the sing- 
ing. Whereas the individual dancers and 
the corps perform with a certain selfless- 
ness and at least seeming spontaneity, the 
three leading ladies and linchpins of the 
show do not quite work individually, and 
even less together. There ought to be 
some sense in which these women com- 
plement one another, e.g., age (young, 
middle-aged, old) or shape (dainty, hefty, 
huge) or psyche (as in that wonderfully in- 
teracting ensemble of Ain't Misbehavin ' ). 
But no; we have three less than stellar star 
turns, not all that dissimilar and none of 
them prepossessing, each diva pulling her 
own way even in supposedly group num- 



bers, of which there are, characteristical- 
ly, few. 

Linda Hopkins is a competent but unin- 
spired singer, much too cutesily pleased 
with her occasional bits of bravura; Ruth 
Brown is a clever — too clever — comedi- 
enne, best in a sassy number such as “If 1 
Can’t Sell It,” where her alternating dead- 
pan and mugging fit right in. But with 
emotionally charged, lovely standards 
such as “St. Louis Woman” or “Body and 
Soul” (“Body and Shoal,” in her man- 
nered delivery), she overstylizes to the 
point of tunelessness and unrecognizabil- 
ity. Carrie Smith comes off best: an hon- 
est belter who, however, doesn’t have 
much above or below the belt. 

Underneath all the razzmatazz, there is 
very little beauty — spiritual or even physi- 
cal. Segovia and Orezzoli were much 
more successful with their previous offer- 
ing, Tango Argentino, which, to be sure, is 
material with built-in cojones. This show, 
for all the limbemess of its legs, has, un- 
fortunately, armor plate around its heart. 

THE MOST ORIGINAL THING ABOUT LARRY L. 

King’s The Night Hank Williams Died is 

that Hank Williams, who never appears, 
doesn’t die in it. Neither, in a similarly 
Texan play, does (immy Dean, Jimmy 
Dean come back to the five and dime; but 
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that wasn’t promised in the title. The rest 
of the work, though by no means cliche, 
has a powerful resemblance to any num- 
ber of plays and movies, all of which take 
place circa 1950 to 1960 in a godforsaken 
burg comparable to King’s pseudonymous 
Stanley, onstage pop. 6; offstage popula- 
tion, it would seem, 7 or 8. 

And that is one of the troubles with this 
likable but ultimately too small-time, cir- 
cumscribed, and unresonant play: It does 
not manage to evoke a place, a society, a 
time beyond the events in Gus Gilbert’s 
Sundowner Recreational Club, which is 
West Texan for barroom. Even Edward T. 
Gianfrancesco’s set, authoritative as usu- 
al, looks out on a total void; no extra char- 
acters sit around the bar to help bring a 
bit of outside in. Only one other local is 
even mentioned; you could call it stacking 
the deck, except that a deck, comprising 
52 cards, is too big. It’s more like creating 
an artificial vacuum. 

This is the story of young Thurmond 
Stottle, once a high-school football star, 
then a soldier, now a gas pumper for the 
town’s richest and meanest man. Thur- 
mond’s high-school sweetheart, the cheer- 
leader Nellie Bess, disenchanted with her 
guy’s lack of ambition to get on and out, 
married another and left for Cisco. Thur- 
mond sadly and eagerly fantasizes becom- 
ing a famous songwriter-singer, as he tells 



Gus, himself a sobered-up ex-dreamer, 
whose bar is the clearinghouse for all local 
dreams, confessions, and dramas. But 
Thurmond lacks the money and the 
gumption to take himself, his guitar, and 
his fistful of songs to Nashville. And then 
Nellie Bess, who has more or less left her 
husband, returns home to her religious fa- 
natic of a mother (a reborn hellion who 
now bumps into Jesus round every comer) 
and, tentatively, Thurmond. 

Although Nellie Bess reminds Thur- 
mond, “I am a married woman, sort of,” 
their romance, under Gus’s sympathetic 
gaze, is rekindled. Thurmond writes an- 
other, better, song and is nudged by Nellie 
Bess out of his sluggishness — with terrible 
results. Unfortunately, Thurmond’s less 
appealing aspects are fudged over, and 
Nellie Bess’s reaction to tragedy is too fac- 
ile — or just not moving enough. We end 
up feeling too little for the pair and more 
for Gus, which unbalances the play. Thur- 
mond, we are told rather bathetically, is 
"a dreamer in a dreamless land.” But his 
dreaming is too lackadaisical, not to say 
lethargic, to draw us in. 

On the credit side, there is, especially in 
the first half, much racy Texas palaver — 
King is, among other things, a co-author 
of The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas. I 
am tickled by such homespun philoso- 
phizing as “If frogs had wings, they 



wouldn’t bump their thmgies when they 
jump,” no matter whether it is tht inven- 
tion of the author or of the collective 
imagination of the Lone Star State, i like 
also "My mama don’t believe in atr-condi- 
tioning ’cause it ain't mentioned in the Bi- 
ble,” and Thurmond’s reaction when Nel- 
lie Bess explains what someone meant by 
calling him a philistine, ’somebody not 
really interested in cultural matters”: "i’ll 
be damned; I thought he insulted me.” 

Christopher Ashley's staging for the 
WPA is vivacious, and though Steve Ran- 
kin overdoes the villainous sheriff and the 
otherwise appealing Barter. Heyinan is 
sometimes hard to understand as Gus, the 
acting coheres. Matt Mulhem, perhaps a bit 
too gawky, is a genuine enough Thurmond, 
and, though she is too short of stature and 
overmature for him, Betsy Aidem is a flaw- 
less Nellie Bess, with just the proper sun- 
trying-to-break-through-the-clouds glow to 
her least detail as well as her overall con- 
ception. In supporting roles, Phyllis Som- 
erville is passable and ). R. Horne abso- 
lutely splendid. 

King, a sort of Renaissance redneck, 
has written the good country-and-western 
songs himself. The play is not quite that 
effective: Something is lacking. Larry 
McMurtry? A roving camera? Or just a 
more charismatic dreamer and a less cun- 
trivedly dreamless land? ™ 



The Fur Price Breakthrough You’ve Been Waiting For 

DAVELLIN’S 5 MILLION DOLLAR INVENTORY CLEARANCE SALE 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC-3 DAYS ONLY • EVERY FUR REDUCED 30-70% OFF 



* We Guarantee that Every Fur is at its LOWEST PRICE ANYWHERE or Your Money Back! 



FRI., FEB. 3 • SAT., FEB. 4 • SUN., FEB. 5 

HOURS: Fri. &Sat. 10 AM- 10 PM— Sun. 10 AM-4 PM 

AT THESE 2 LOCATIONS 

IN Davellin Design Center IN Summit Hotel 

N.Y. 208 W. 29th St. N.J. 570 Springfield Ave. 

New York, N.Y. (212) 244-7601 Summit, N.J. (201) 273-3000 

At Davellin. we design and produce our own furs so we can offer you tremendous 
savings off retail prices on such in-demand items as 

Ranch Female Mink Coats . . .SI, 495 Blue Fox Coats (Large sizes). . . .S995 

Crystal Fox Coats $2,595 Russian Sable Coats $25,000 

American Ultra Mink Coats . .$3,595 Russian Lynx Coats $20,000 

Our reputation for quality, value and reliability has grown over the last 40 years, 
and so has our list of satisfied clients. Consult us. we’d like to be your furrier! 

And we re dedicated to doing everything we can to make your fur dream an 
affordable reality. 

Right now, there’s still a huge selection of this season’s lushest, most desirable 
furs, at this year's guaranteed lowest prices. 

So why wait any longer? Choose your dream coat now! 

*lf you can show us the same fur with comparable quality advertised for less, 
we will refund the price of each coat plus the difference to you! 



flAVELLIN 

BALENCIA 

208 WEST 29 ,h St. (212) 244-7601 



DIRECTIONS TO SUMMIT HOTEL: 
George Washington Bridge to NJ. 
Turnpike Exit 14 (78 West). Take 
78 West to Rt. 24 split. Stay on Rt. 
24 to Summit Ave. Exit. Turn left 
at first light approx. I mile to 
Springfield Ave. and make right. 
Look for Hotel on left hand side. 
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SALES & BARGAINS 

BY LEONORE FLEISCHER 



EAST SIDE FASHION 



FAMOUS-NAME MERCHANDISE IS 75 PERCENT 
off at this store. Items come in women’s 
sizes 4-14. Wool and wool-crepe suits by 
Christian Dior, Kasper, and others, were 
$139-$366, now $35-$91.50; silk blouses 
by Omanti, Azil, Flora Kung, were 
$56-$150, now $14— $37.50; cocktail and 
silk dresses by A. J. Bari, Terri |on, and St. 
Gillian, were $150-$400, now $37.50- 
$100; sweaters by Trie Trac, Semplice, 
and Daniel Caron, were $50-$ 120, now 
$12.50-$30; leather skirts and jackets, 
were $250-$800, now $62-$200; leather 
or suede shoes (sizes 5'/2-10) by Anne 
Klein, YSL, Perry Ellis, and others, were 
$80-$ 150, now $20-$37.50. Also, leather 
or suede handbags, were $50-$200, now 
$12.50-$50. A.E., M.C., V., checks accept- 
ed; all sales final. Castaneda, 1298 Third 
Ave., near 75th St. (988-88851; Mon.-Fri. 
1 1 a.m. -8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., and 
Sun. noon-6 p.m.; 2/1-15. 

ATTACHES AND PORTFOLIOS 



LEATHER LEGAL-SIZE CASES FOR MEN AND 
women are on sale here. For example: bur- 
gundy top-grain cowhide portfolios with 
zip tops, retractable handles, and remov- 
able shoulder straps, were $100, now 
$59.95; letter-size pads in top-grain pig- 
skin, were $50, now $19.95; Atlas attache 
cases in imported Irish Hand leather, with 
24K-gold-plated hardware, were $409.50- 
$549.50, now $269.5O-$369.50; women's 
calfskin briefcases, were $369.50, now 
$289.50; pigskin-lined expandable attaches 
in full-grain cowhide, with solid-brass hard- 
ware and combination locks, were $300, 
now $189.95; English-style overlap case, 
with hunter-green lining, files, and solid- 
brass hardware, were $229.50-$369.50, 
now $179.50-$299.50; crocodile attaches 
in brown or black, were $4,900, now 
$3,430; and more. A.E., M.C., V. accepted; 
no checks; all sales final. Lederer De Paris, 
Inc., 613 Madison Ave., at 5 8th St. (355- 
5515); Mon.Sat. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
through 2/28. 

HOME DECORATING 



THESE TWO STORES RUN TWO SALES A YEAR, 
offering home-decorating services and fur- 
nishing fabrics. The discontinued and very 
low-priced fabrics (Grand St. store only) by 



DO NOT PHONE: Send suggestions for 
"Sales & Bargains" to Leonore Fleischer, 
New York Magazine, 755 Second Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10017-5998, six weeks before the sale. 



Mario Buatta, Cyrus Clark, (ay Yang, Wa- 
verly, and others, retail $12^$21 a yard, 
here $2; in-stock fabric at both locations is 
20 percent off. For orders taken during 
February (prices are for labor only; fabric, 
measuring, and installation additional) : up- 
holstered headboards, were $400-$600, 
now $295 (twin-, full-, or queen-size) and 
$395 (king-size); slipcovers and bed- 
spreads, 20 percent off; upholstered furni- 
ture by Pearson Lane, Kay Lyn, and Heir- 
loom, now 30 percent off catalogue price. 
M.C., V. accepted; checks accepted only as 
deposits on custom work; all sales final. 
Richard’s Interior Design, 1325 Madison 
Ave., near 93rd St. (831-9000), Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.- 6 p.m. and Sat. till 5 p.m.; 271 
Grand St. (966-3606), Mon.-Fri. and 
Sun. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m.; through 2/28. 

FROM EXOTIC PLACES 



HANDCRAFTED NATIVE AMERICAN JEWELRY 
is one third off, including necklaces, ear- 
rings, and watchbands from the Hopi, 
Zuni, and Navajo tribes. Silver Navajo 
buckle with bear claw and four chunky tur- 
quoise pieces, was $625, now $412; Hopi 
black leather belt with silver conchas stud- 
ded with turquoise, was $ 1 ,200, now $800; 
Zuni silver necklace with turquoise and 
coral, was $540, now $380; Zuni ten- 
strand necklace of turquoise and jet, was 
$ 1 ,800, now $ 1 ,200. Also, one- and few-of- 
a-kind hand-carved henna- or tea-dyed an- 
tique ivory pieces from China and Africa, 
now 50 percent off; minaudieres, were 
$300-$550, now $150-$275; ivory pen- 
dants with turquoise and coral, were $420, 
now $210; ivory cuff bracelet with coral, 
was $140, now $70; and more. A.E., M.C., 
V„ checks accepted; exchanges possible. 
Suit}' jewelry, Trump Tower, Level 5, 725 
Fifth Ave., at 56th St. (308-6570); Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; through 2/28. 

TWO FOR ONE 



DURING FEBRUARY, YOU CAN HAVE TWO 
rugs or carpets cleaned for the price of 
one. You pay for the rug or carpet that is 
more expensive to clean and get the sec- 
ond one cleaned for free. There is no limit 
to the number of rugs or rooms, but there 
is a $45 minimum on rug pickup and a 
$50 minimum on house visits. This offer 
also includes upholstered furniture (ex- 
cept Haitian cotton or any piece requiring 
dry cleaning). M.C., V., checks accepted. 
Long Island Carpet Cleaners, Inc. For 
service in the five boroughs, 718-383- 
7000; Nassau and Suffolk counties, 516- 
483-6900; Westchester and Rockland 
counties, 914-328-0127; southern Con- 



necticut and northern New jersey, 800- 
635-0058; through 2/28. 

FURS 



A SALE AT THIS RETAIL HOUSE OFFERS WOM- 
men's fur coats and jackets in sizes 6-16. 
Six horizontally worked fitch coats, here 
$1,750; fox jackets, here $995; Norwegian 
full-skin fox coats, here $1,495; six crystal- 
fox coats, here $2,295; natural mahogany 
female-mink coats, here $2,950. Unisex 
jackets (sizes S-XL): pigskin with shearling 
collar, here $200; bomber jackets, here 
$200; black or brown Italian glove-leather 
coats (sizes 36-48), here $400. Free mono- 
gram, first year’s storage, and minor alter- 
ations. A.E., D.C., Discover, M.C., V., 
checks accepted; all sales final. Davellin, 
208 W. 29th St. (244-7601); Mon.Sun. 
9 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; while stock lasts. 

IN YOUR KITCHEN 



THIS TELEPHONE-ORDER FIRM OFFERS SPE- 

cials on items for the home: GE 1 4-cubic-ft. 
frost-free refrigerator, #TBF 14DK, list 
$645, here $502; Magic Chef 30-in. self- 
cleaning gas stove, model #S643CKXW, 
list $775, here $598; GE Spacemaker III 
microwave, model (EM4WH, list $299, 
here $182; GE Potscrubber under-counter 
dishwasher, #GSD 640, list $435, here 
$329; Westinghouse front-loading stack- 
able washer #LT250, list $530, here $491 ; 
matching electric dryer #DE250, list $450, 
here $335; and more. Merchandise comes 
with manufacturer’s warranty; free delivery 
to the five boroughs and Nassau County. 
Cash, money order, teller’s or certified 
check accepted; no credit cards; all sales fi- 
nal. Home Sales Enterprises (513-1513); 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m.; 2/1-3/15. 

DISCOUNTS FOR MEN 



MEN’S GARMENTS COME IN A WIDE RANGE OF 

sizes here: 36-52 R, 36-^16 S, and 38- 
52 L, plus some portlys and cadets; now 
the usually discounted prices on designer 
clothes (Lanvin, Ralph Lauren, Perry Ellis) 
are even lower. Single- and double-breasted 
suits by these designers, were $319— $389; 
suits by Gilcrest, were $269-$299, all now 
$229-$299; sport jackets, were $219— 
$319, now $169-$269; overcoats, were 
$289-$449, now $219-$349; and more. 
Free alterations. A.E., M.C., V., checks ac- 
cepted; no exchanges on altered merchan- 
dise. Gilcrest Clothes, Inc., 900 Broad- 
way, near 20th St., third floor (254- 
8933); Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.— 5 p.m., Sat. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; through 2/20. 
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In this listing of movie theaters in the greater New 
York area, the Manhattan theaters are listed 
geographically; those in the Bronx and Brooklyn, 
alphabetically; and those elsewhere, by locality. The 
number preceding each theater is used for cross- 
indexing the capsule reviews that follow. 

Schedules are accurate at press time, but theater owners 
may make late program changes. Phone ahead and 
avoid disappointment and rage. 



MANHATTAN 



Below 1 4th Street 



1. FILM FORUM— Watts St. west of Sixth Ave. (431- 
1590). #1 — Through 2/7: Peking Opera Blues. (See 
David Denby’s review in this issue.) #2 — Through 
2/9: “The Early Kurosawa.” 2/1-2: No Regrets for Our 
Youth; The Quiet Duel. 2/3-5: One Wonderful Sunday; 
The Most Beautijul. 2/6-7: The Men Who Tread on the 
Tiger's Tail; Horse. 

2. THALIA SOHO— Vandam St. west of Sixth Ave. 

(675-0498). 2/1: The Mask o/Dimitrios; Three Strang- 
ers. 212: The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T; Once Upon a Time. 
2/3-4: Picnic at Hanging Rock; Fitzcarraldo. 2/5: Dante's 
Inferno; Isadora Duncan; Song of Summer. 2/6: The 
Gang's All Here; Tin Pan Alley. 2/7: A Cold Wind in 
August; Something Wild (1961). 

3. ESSEX— Grand St. at Essex. St. (982-4455). Dirty 
Rotten Scoundrels. 

4. BLEECKER STREET CINEMAS— Bleecker St. at La 

Guardia PI. (674-2560). #1 — Outrageous Animation. 
#2— Wings of Desire. 

5. WAVERLY— Sixth Ave. at W. 3rd St. (929-8037). 
#1 —Talk Radio. #2— Working Girt. 

6. 8TH STREET PLAYHOUSE— 8th St. east of Sixth ave. 

(674-6515). Parents. 

7. MOV I ELAND 8TH STREET— 8th St. east of University 

PI. (477-6600). #1 — Dangerous Liaisons. #2 — 
Through 2/2: The Naked Gun. Opening 2/3: Her Ali- 
bi. #3— Through 2/2: Torch Song Trilogy. Opening 
2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

8. THEATRE 80— St. Marks PI. west of First Ave. 

(254-7400). 2/1: Moby Dick; A Walk With Love and 
Death. 2/2: Romance; Inspiration. 2/3-4: Casablanca; 
The Maltese Falcon. 2/5: Caesar and Cleopatra; Pygma- 
lion. 2/6: Throne of Blood; The Lower Depths. 2/7: The 
Lady From Shanghai; Gilda. 

9. CINEMA VILLA6E— 12th St. east of Fifth Ave. (924- 
3363). 2/1-2: Dead Ringers, The Fly. 2/3-4: Jules and 



Jim; The 400 Blows. 2/5: L'Atalante; Zero for Conduct, 
“Jean Vigo Shorts.” 2/6-7: Modem Romance; Chilly 
Scenes of Winter. 

10. ART GREENWICH TWIN-Greenwich Ave. at 12th 

St. (929-3350). #1 — The Accidental Tourist. 02- 
Physical Evidence. 

11. QUAD CINEMA— 13th St. west of Fifth Ave. (255- 
8800). #1 — Three Fugitives. #2 — Salaam Bombay! 
#3 — Bagdad Cafe. #4 — Law of Desire; Matador. 



14th-41st Streets 



20. 23RD STREET WEST TRIPLEX— 23rd St. bet. Eighth 

and Ninth Aves. (989-0060). #1 — 7’m Gonna Git 
You Sucka. #2 — The January Man. #3 — Working Girl. 

21. GRAMERCY— 23rd St. at Lexington Ave. (475- 
1660). Beaches. 

22. BAY CINEMA— Second Ave. at 31st St. (6794)160). 

Physical Evidence. 

23. AMERICAN CLASSICS DRIVE-IN— 28th St. at Uth 

Ave. (564-4590). Rim clips from fifties rock ’n' roll 
stars. 

24. LOEWS 34TH STREET SNOWPLACE— 34th St. at Sec- 
ond Ave. (532-5544). #1 — Mississippi Burning. #2 — 
Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #3 — Rain Man. 

25. 34TH STREET EAST— 34th St. at Second Ave. (683- 
0255). Working Girl. 

26. MURRAY HILL— 34th St. at 3rd Ave. (689-6548). 

Three Fugitives. 

42nd-60th Streets 



30. WARNER— Seventh Ave. bet. 42nd-43rd Sts. (764- 
6760). Mississippi Burning. 

31. NATIONAL TWIN— Broadway bet. 43rd-44th Sts. 

(869-0950). #1 — Twins. #2 — Physical Evidence. 

32. LOEWS AST0R PLAZA— 44th St. west of Broadway 

(869-8340). I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 

33. CRITERION CENTER— Broadway bet. 44th-45th 

Sts. (354-0900). #1— Working Girl. #2— Deep Star 
Six. #3 — Parents. #4 — Through 2/2: Buy and Cell. 
Opening 2/3: Kinjite. #5 — Dangerous Liaisons. #6 — 
Through 2/2: Dangerous Liaisons. Opening 2/3: Who's 
Harry Crumb? 

34. EMBASSY 1— Broadway bet. 46tb-47th Sts. (757- 
2408) Three Fugitives. 

35. M0VIELAND— Broadway at 47th St. (757-8320). 
The January Man. 
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When it comes to 

helping people, 

it all comes down to you. 



United Way— 

It brings out the best 
in all of us. 



36. EMBASSY 2— Seventh Ave. bet. 47th-48th SB. 

(730-7262) Btath's. EMBASSY 3— The Naked Cun. 
EMBASSY 4 —Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

37. WEST SIDE CINEMA— Seventh Ave. bet. 47-48th 

Sts. (398-1720). #1 — The Accidental Tourist. #2— Es- 
cape From Safe Haven. 

40. GUILD 50TH STREET— 50th St. bet. Fifth and Sixth 

Aves. (757-2406). Beaches. 

41. ZIEGFELD — 54th St. west of Sixth Ave. (765- 
7600). Talk Radio. 

42. EASTSIDE CINEMA— Third Ave. bet. 55th-56th 

Sts. (755-3020). Torch Song Trilogy. 

43. CARNEGIE HALL CINEMA— Seventh Ave. at 56th 

St. (265-2520). Torch Song Trilogy. CARNEGIE 
SCREENING ROOM— (757-2131). Field of Honor. 

44. SUTTON— 57th St. east of Third Ave. (759-1411). 

Three Fugitives. 

45. FESTIVAL THEATER— 57th St. west of Fifth Ave. 

(307-7856). Dangerous Liaisons. 

46. 57TH STREET PLAYHOUSE— 57th St. west of Sixth 

Ave. (581-7360). The Accidental Tourist. 

47. BIOGRAPH— 57th St. east of Broadway (582- 
4582). “The Movies of Charles Laughton.” 2/1: Ad- 
vise and Consent; Tales of Manhattan. 2/2: The Devil and 
the Deep; Island of Lost Souls. 2/3 — 4: Les Miserables; The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Through 2/25: “A Salute to 
the Turner Entertainment Corporation.” 2/5-6: Citi- 
zen Kane; The Maltese Falcon. 2/7-8: It's a Great Feel- 
ing; The Desert Song. 

48. GOTHAM— Third Ave. bet. 57th-58th Sts. (759- 
2262). Through 2/2: Running on Empty. Opening 2/3: 
Her Alibi. 

49. PLAZA— 58th St. east of Madison Ave. (355-3320). 
The Chocolate War. 

50. PARIS— 58th St. west of Fifth Ave. (688-2013). 
The Dressmaker. 

51. D. W. GRIFFITH— 59th St. west of Second Ave. 

(759-4630). The January Man. 

52. MANHATTAN TWIN-59th St. bet. Second and 
Third Aves. (935-6420). #1— I'm Gonna Git You 
Sucka. #2 — Physical Evidence. 

53. BARONET— Third Ave. at 59th St. (355-1663). 
Twins. CORONET — Working Girl. 

54. CINEMA 3— 59th St. west of Fifth Ave. (752 - 
5959). The Last Temptation of Christ. 

55. CINEMA I— Third Ave. at 60th St. (753-6022). 
Beaches. CINEMA ||— (753-0774). The Accidental Tour- 
ist. CINEMA THIRD AVE.— Tango Bar. 



61st Street and Above, East Side 



60. UA GEMINI TWIN— Second Ave. at 64th St. (832- 
1670). #1— Parents. #2— Through 2/2: The Naked 
Gun. Opening 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

61. BEEKMAN— Second Ave. at 66th St. (737-2622). 
Talk Radio. 

62. LOEWS NEW YORK TWIN— Second Ave. bet. 66th- 

67th Sts. (744-7339). #1 —Rain Man. #2 —Dirty Rot- 
ten Scoundrels. 

63. 68TH STREET PLAYHOUSE— Third Ave. at 68th St. 

(734-0302). Dangerous Liaisons. 

64. LOEWS TOWER EAST— Third Ave. bet. 71st-72nd 

Sts. (879-1313). Mississippi Burning. 

65. UA EAST— First Ave. at 85th St. (249-5100). 
Through 2/2: Twins. Opening 2/3: Who’s Harry 
Crumb? 

66. 86TH STREET EAST — 86th St. east of Third Ave. 

(249-1144). #1 — Working Girl. #2— Three Fugitives. 

67. LOEWS 0RPHEUM— 86th St. at Third Ave. (289- 
4607). #1 — I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. #2 — Die Naked 
Gun. 



61st Street and Above, West Side 



80. LOEWS PARAMOUNT— Broadway at 61st St. (247- 
5070). Rain Man. 

81. LINCOLN PLAZA CINEMAS— Broadway bet. 62nd- 

63rd Sts. (757-2280). #1 —Pelle the Conqueror. 02— 
36 Fillette. #3 — Through 2/2: Salaam Bombay! Open- 
ing 2/3: Voices of Sarafina . 

82. CINEMA STUDIO— Broadway at 66th St. (877- 
4040). #1 — Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 



down. #2 — Women on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown. 

83. REGENCY— Broadway bet. 67th-68th Sts (724- 

3700). Working Girl. 

85. LOEWS 84TH STREET SIX— Broadway at 84th St. 

(877-3600). #1 — Three Fugitives. #2 — Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. #3 — The Naked Gun. #4 — Dangerous Liai- 
sons. #5 — Mississippi Burning. #6 — The Accidental 
Tourist. 

87. METRO CINEMA — Broadway bet. 99th-100th Sts. 

(222-1200). #1 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka; The Land 
Before Time. #2 — Madame Sousatzka. 

88. COLUMBIA CINEMA— Broadway bet. 103rd-104th 

Sts. (316-6660). Oliver and Company; Tequila Sunrise. 

89. OLYMPIA CINEMAS— Broadway bet. 106th-107th 

Sts. (865-8128). #1 — Torch Song Trilogy. #2 — Physi- 
cal Evidence. 

90. HARLEM'S MOVIE CENTER 5-125th St. bet. Adam 
Clayton Powell and Frederick Douglass Blvds. 

(222-8900). #1— I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 02- 
Child's Play. #3 — Hellhound: Hellraiser II. #4 — Buy 
and Cell; Deep Star Six. 

91. NOVA— Broadway nr. 147th St. (862-5728). #1— 
I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. #2 — Tequila Sunrise; The 
Naked Gun. 

92. COLISEUM TWIN— Broadway at 181st St. (927- 
7200). #1— I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 02— Parents. 



MUSEUMS, 
SOCIETIES, ETC. 



AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY— Central 
Park West at 79th St. (769-5200). Naturemax The- 
ater: $3.50; senior citizens J2.75; children $1.75: 
Mon.-Sun. 10:30 a.m.. 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 3J0. 
and 4;30: Behold Hawaii and Dance of Life, both direct- 
ed by Greg MacGillivray. Double Feature: Fri. and 
Sat. at 6 and 7:30. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF THE MOVING IMAGE— 35 Ave- 
nue at 36 St., Astoria (718-784-0077). $5; students 
and seniors, $2.50. Through 2/24: “Nestor Almcn- 
dros: Man With a Camera." 2/1 at 2:30: La Collection- 
euse (1966), dir. Eric Rohmer. 2/2 at 2:30: Nobody Lis- 
tened (1988), dir. Almendros. 2/3 at 2:30: Sophie's 
Choice (1982), dir. Alan Pakula, with Meryl Streep 
and Kevin Kline; at 7:30: More (1968), dir. Barbet 
Schroedcr. 2/4 at 1: The Marquise of'O" (1975), dir. 
Eric Rohmer; at 5: My Night at Maud's (1969), dir. 
Rohmer; at 7:30: Claire's Knee (1971). dir. Rohmer. 
2/5 at 1: Die Blue Lagoon (1980), dir. Randal Kleiser. 
Through 2/26: “Visions of New York.” 2/4 at noon: 
Film by Red Grooms, Shown in Tut's Fever (1966), dir. 
Red Grooms; at 3: "Films by Rudy Burkhardt" in- 
clude Up and Down the Waterfront (1946), Under the 
Brooklyn Bridge (1953), What Mozart Saw on Mulberry 
Street (1956), Square Times (1967), and Default Averted 
(1975). 2/5 at noon: Repeat screening of Red Grooms; 
at 3: "Peter Hutton in Person," screenings include 
New York Near Sleep for Saskia (1972) and New York 
Portrait: Chapter One (1978); at 4:30: “Film, Storytell- 
ing, and Music by Bob Flcischncr" screenings include 
Banners (1965), David (1974), Stillwell Avenue Bridge 
(1970), and Grandma's House (1965). Through 2/26: 
"Video and Language: Video as Language.” Through 
2/2: "Program I" includes Two Strings (1985), dir. En- 
rique and Fernando Fontanilles, Soundings (1979), dir. 
Gary Hill, Mitchell's Death (1978), dir. Linda Mon- 
tano, and Boomerang (1974), dir. Richard Serra. 
2/3-16: “Program II” includes Around and About 
(1980), dir. Gary Hill, Grimoire Magnetique (1983), dir. 
Joclla de la Casinierc, O Superman (1984), dir. Laurie 
Anderson, and Some Words I Mispronounce (1972), dir. 
John Baldessari. 

ASIA SOCIETY— 725 Park Ave. (517-2742). Members. 
$5; nonmembers, $ 6 . Through 3/10: In conjunction 
with Goethe House, the Asia Society presents “Ger- 
many in Asia.” 2/3 at 7: The Daughter of the Samurai 
(1937), dir. Arnold Fanck and Mansaku Itami. 2/4 at 
1: A special screening of Chin — The Arts, the People 
(1985), dir. Ulrickc Ottinger; admission is free, and 
the screening takes place at Goethe House, 1014 Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd St. 2/2 at 7: “The President's Forum” 
presents “An Evening with Ismail Merchant" a dis- 
cussion with the reknowned filmmaker. 

BROOKLYN CENTER CINEMA— Whitman Theatre, No- 
strand Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn (718-780- 
5295). $5; senior citizens and students $4; children $3. 
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Through 5/27: “Four Star International FilmFest.” 
2/5 at 1 and 2/6 at noon: A Time to Live and a Time to 
Die, dir. Jou Hsiao-hsien. 

CASA DE ESPANA — 314 E. 39th St. (689-4232). Free. 
Through 2/25: “A Cycle of Films of Carlos Saura.” 
2/4 at 4: La Madriguera (1969). 2/7 at 7: Elisa Vida Mia 
(1976). 

CENTER FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AT WOODSTOCK— 59 Tin- 
ker St, Woodstock (914-679-9957). 2/4-3/12: “Re- 
vamp, Review.” “Television: For Real" includes Doll 
Day Ajiemoon, dir. Barbara Allen and Carol Cle- 
ments, The Bernal Frame, dir. Doug Hall, Damnation 
of Faust: Charming Landscape, dir. Dara Bimbaum, 
and Made for TV, dir. Tom Rubinitz and Ann Mag- 
nuson. 

COLLECTIVE FOR LIVING CINEMA-41 White St. (925- 
2111). $5. 2/1-2 “A Tribute to Paul Robeson." 2/1 at 
8: Body and Soul (1924), dir. Oscar Michcaux. 2/2 at 8: 
Borderline (1928), with Robeson and his wife, Eslanda. 
2/3-5: “The AFI Maya Dcrcn Award Winners." 2/3 
at 8: “Screenings of the works of Shirley Clark” in- 
cludes Dance in the Sun (1953), In Paris Parks (1954), 
and A Moment in Love (1957). 2/4 at 8: “Screenings of 
the work of James Broughton” include The Pleasure 
Garden (1953), Testament (1974), and Devotions (1983). 
2/5 at 8: “Screenings of the work of Joan Jonas" in- 
clude Brooklyn Bridge (1988), Double Lunar Dogs 
(1984), and Upside Down and Backwards (1979). 2/6-9: 
"African Cinema Festival." 2/6 at 8: Ceddo (1977), dir. 
Ousmane Sembcne. 2/7 at 8: Harvest: 3,000 Years 
(1976), dir. Haile Gcrima. 2/4 at 11 a.m.: "Teddy 
Bear Day": Happy Birthday Moon, Ira Sleeps Over, and 
Matrioska; children are encouraged to invite their fa- 
vorite teddy bear. 

GOETHE HOUSE— 1014 Fifth Ave., at 82nd St. (744- 
8310). Free. Through 3/10: In conjunction with Asia 
Society, Goethe House presents “Germany in Asia.” 
Sec Asia Society listing. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF PHOTOGRAPHY— 1130 Fifth 

Ave. at 94th St. (860-1777). $2.50; students and se- 
niors $1; free to members. Through 3/12: "Les Le- 
vine’s Video: A Selection From Two Decades.” Pro- 
gram I, shown Tuc., Thur., and Sat. includes Bum 
(1965), Performance (1970), Landscape II (1975), Game 
Room (1976), and Diamond Mind (1977); Program II, 
shown Wed., Fri., and Sun. includes Visions from the 
God World (1981), Einstein: A Nuclear Comedy (1983), 
Media Mass (1985), Anxiety, Religion and Art (1985), 
and Close Frenzies (1986). 

JAPAN SOCIETY— 333 E. 47th St. (752-3015). $6; mem- 
bers, senior citizens, and students, $4.50. Through 
2/24: “Joyu: Great Actresses of the Japanese Screen." 
"A Tribute to Mitsuko Baisho.” 1/3 at 6:30: Flames of 
Blood (1981), dir. Tai Kato. 2/4 at 2: Vengeance is Mine 
(1979), dir. Shohei Imamura. 

JEWISH MUSEUM— Fifth Ave. at 92nd St. (860-1888). 
Tickets $5. “Golem! Danger, Deliverance and Art" 
2/1 at 2: The Golem (1936), dir. Julien Duvivier. 

THE KITCHEN— 512 W. 19th St. (255-5793). Free. Video 
Viewing Room open Tues.-Sat. 1-6. 2/7-2/25: "Vid- 
eo Brazil.” The God's Duel (1988), dir. Pedro Vieira, 
Non Plus Ultra (1985), dir. Tadcu Jungle, By the Other 
Side of Your House (1988), dir. Paulo Morelli, Pivete 
(1987), dir. G. A. Mello, A Kiss on the Mouth (1987), 
dir. Jaciro Melo, and Lies and Humiliations (1988), dir. 
Eder Santos. 

THE KNITTING FACTORY— 17 E. Houston ST. (219- 
3055). $3. Mondays at 8: “Films before Jazz.” Inde- 
pendent film shorts. 

MILLENNIUM FILM WORKSHOP— 66 E. 4th St. (673- 
0090). Contribution $4. “Personal Cinema Pro- 
gram." 2/3 at 8: Screenings of the work of Steve 
Dwoskin include Times For (1970), with Verity Bar- 
gate and Maurice Colboumc. 2/4 at 8: Coming Attrac- 
tions (1970), dir. Beverly Conrad, with Frances 
Francine. 

MUSEUM OF BROADCASTING— 1 E. 53rd St. (752-7684). 
Suggested contributions: adults $4, students $3, under 
13 and seniors $2. Wcd.-Sat. noon-5, Tue. noon-8. 
Through 2/8: “The British Invasion: The Beatles and 
Beyond.” 2/7 at 5:30: “America Meets the Beatles," 
moderated by Cousin Brucie. 2/7 at 12:30: A seminar 
with Robert MacNcil and Jim Lehrcr, efi cussing the 
MacNeil Lehrer Hour. Daily at 12:15: “Comedy 
Break.” “Saturday Screenings for Children”: 2/4: 
“Really Rosie” and “The Fantasitc Miss Piggy 
Show." Through 2/25: “The New York World Tele- 
vision Festival,” featuring the New York Premier of 



Dangerous Loves, a film series written by Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez, plus marathon screenings of “Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus. " Through 2/25: “The Metro- 
politan Opera on the Air: The Early Years": 1/25 at 
12:30: Faust (1949). 1/26 at 12:30: La Traviata (1935). 
1/27 at 12:30: Der Rosenkavalier (1939). 1/28 at 12:30: 
Otello (1940). Through 2/3: “Jazz on Television,” 
screenings include performances by Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington, and Dizzy Gillespie. 

NEW COMMUNITY CINEMA— 423 park Ave., Hunting- 
ton, N.Y. (516-423-7653). $5; senior citizens 
(Sun.-Thu.) $3; under 16, $2.50. 2/1-2 at 8: Frida 
(1987, Mexico), dir. Paul Leduc. 2/3-4 at 7:30 and 
10:30. and 2/5 at 2, 5, and 8. and 2/6-7 at 8: Bird (1988, 
U.S.), dir. Clint Eastwood, with Forest Whitaker. 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY— Donnell Library Cen- 
ter, 20 W. 53rd St. (621-0609). Free. “Vicwpoint- 
... South Africa": Come Back Africa (1959), dir. Lionel 
Rogosin; at 6: “Special Screening... Treasures from the 
Collection”: Fogline (1970), dir. Larry Gottheim, 
Highway Landscape (1972), dir. J.J. Murphy, Su&m 
Through Com (1975), dir. Kathleen Laughlin, Earth 
Saga (1980), dir. Rosalind Schneider, Wyoming Passage 
(1981), dir. Peter Bundy, The Breakable Space Between 
(1980), dir. Madeleine Gekiere. 2/4 at 2:30: "Special 
Screening... Animation Festival": ASIFA East/Asso- 
ciation Internationale du Film D’Animadon Award 
winners. 2/7 at noon: “Featuring... A Jean Renoir 
Film Festival”: Boudu Saved From Drowning (1932), 
dir. Jean Renoir, with Michel Simon and Jean Gehret; 
A Day in the Country (1936), dir. Jean Renoir, with 
Sylvia Batraillc and Jacques Brunius; Le Plaisir (1951), 
dir. Max Ophuls, with Simone Simon. 

PUBLIC THEATER— 425 Lafayette St. (598-7171). $5; se- 
nior citizens and students $4. 2/3—1 9: “Garbo Talks,” 
a complete retrospective includes Anna Christie 
(1930), dir. Clarence Brown, with Marie Dressier, 
Queen Christina (1933), dir. Rouben Mamoulian; Ro- 
mance (1930), dir. Brown, with Lewis Stone; Nin- 
atchka (1939), dir. Ernst Lubitsch, with Mclvyn 
Douglas; Inspiration (1931), dir. Brown, with Robert 
Montgomery; Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise (1931), 
dir. Robert Leonard; and Anna Karenina (1935), dir. 
Brown, with Fredric March. 

SNUG HARBOR CULTURAL CENTER— 1000 Richmond 
Terr., S.I. (718-448-2500). $4, members; $5. non- 
members. In conjunction with the American Express 
Jazz Festival, “Jazz Films. " 2/5 at 3: After Hours, dir. 
Shepherd Traube, with Coleman Hawkins and Roy 
Eldridge; Round Midnight (1986), dir. Bertrand Taver- 
nier, with Dexter Gordon and Francois Cluzet. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 75 
Stuyvesant PL, S.I. (718-727-1135). $1, members; 
$2, non-members. Through 12/26: “Antonioni Film 
Retrospective.” 2/5 at 1:30: La Signora Senza Camelie 
(1953), with Lucia Bose. 

THEATER THREE— 412 Main St, Port Jefferson (516- 
928-9202). $3.00; students, $2.50. 2/1 at 8: reception 
and discussion to open the series of films from the 
People’s Republic of China; speakers include Nobel 
Laureate Chen N. Yang, Chen Mei, editor of World 
Cinema, and Robert Rosen, director of UCLA film 
Archives. 2/6 at 8: The Black Canon Incident (1986), 
dir. Huang Jianxin. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM— Madison Ave. at 75th St. (570- 
0537). Free with museum admission. Through 2/5: 
“1988-89 New American Film and Video Series.” 
AIDS: film and videotapes by independent artists ex- 
plore AIDS activism, Aids and the media, screenings 
include Fighting for Our Lives, dir. Ellen Seidler and 
Patrick DuNah; AIDS News: A Demonstration, dir. 
Robert Huff, Seize Control of the FDA, dir. Gregg 
Bordowitz and Jean Carlomusto; and They are Lost to 
Vision Altogether, di. Tom Kalin. 2/7-4/16: “Yoko 
Ono,” screenings include Rape — Part II (1969), Fly 
(1970), and Apotheosis (1970). 



BRONX 



100. ALLERT0N — Allerton Ave. nr. Cruger Ave. 

(547-2444). #1 — Three Fugitives. #2 — I’m Gonna Git 
You Sucka. #3— Twins. 

101. AMERICAN— East Ave. at Metropolitan Ave. 

(828-3322). #1 — Working Girl. #2 — Mississippi Burn- 
ing. #3 — Beaches. #4 — Three Fugitives. 

102. CITY— 2081 Bartow Ave., in Co-op City (379- 
4998). #1 — Twins. #2 — Working Girl. 
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Italian Specialties • ™ 2S 


39 DESBROSSES STREET. N.Y.C. 

(2 Blocks South of Canal Street on West Street) 


FREE PARKING 


(212) 226^621 





cape eSPAROL 

LUNCH -COCK TAILS- DINNER 

OPEN 7 DAY 

\ Daily LOBSTER Specio/sl 



GREENWICH VILLAGE- 



172 BLEECKER ST. 

(nr. Mac Oavgal) 

505-0657 

SPANISH 

MEXICAN 



63 CARMINE ST. 

(bat. 6th A 7th Avas.) 

675-3312 
CASTILIAN 
and TAPAS 



BAR.ttESTAURANT 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION 

You may arrive by 9:30 pm for dinner weekdays. 
212-490-6650 



••***■ The Gathering 
Steak House 

3 East 48th Street (Between 5th & Madison) 

NY's Finest Steaks. Seafood. Veal & Pasta 
Pre-Theater Dinner Specials, Discount Dinner Parking 
Reservations Suggested 212 753-6440 



HBWJZZI 

A Leisurely WWW Dining Spot Featuring 
Abruzn Specialties Irom Northern Italy 
Lunch - Dinner • Banquet Room 20 to 170 
Credit Cards • Open 7 Days 
37 West 56th St (Bet 5th and 6th Ave ) 
Cocktail Lounge • Tel 489-8 It 0-469-81 1 1 
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For 25 years, serving the ultimate 
in fine Italian Cuisine 

A La Carte & Prix Fixe Dinners 
served all night 

Music and Dancing Nightly 

Parking from 5:30 pm - Only $3.00 



32 West 37th Street, N.Y. 
947-8940 



New Yorit’s Award 
Winning Delicatessen 
“The best pastrami 
and corned beef 
in town.” 

CARNEGIE 

DELICATESSEN & RESTAURANT 

854 Seventh Ave. bet. 54th & 55th St. 
Moments from all Broadway theatres 
Tel. PL 7-2245 Open til 4 A.M. 





“A Fine Balance of Northern and 
Southern Italian Specialties . . . Polished 
and Sophisticated." NY Times 



Private Room For Parties 

65 East 54th St.. NYC • Tel. 751-1555 



VfW YORKS BEST BET FOR \A1LE"! 
SENSATION Ai. FRENCH Ct lSINE 
RECOMMENDED BY NY. TIMES &N.Y POST 
Alsu n In curie in tillable 



Complete Dinners $12.25 to $19-50 




65 West 55th St. Res: 246-51 26 

(Belli-. Slh & blh) Open ^ Days 



pro' 

WHERE MOGULS DINE .n 
^Authentic Northern Indian Cuisine ' 
J 475 Park Ave., bet 57-58 Sts. 838-1717 
Bl ALSO : 256 E. 49 St , off 2nd Ave. 



Brazilian* Portuguese Cuisine 
That'll Make Your Tfcste Buds Dance* 

brazil 

Minutes from Lincoln Center 
127 West 72nd St. 877-7730 
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103. DALE— W. 231st St. at Broadway (884-5300). 
#1 — Three Fugitives. #2 — Beaches. 

104. DOVER— Boston Rd. at E. 174th St. (542-3511). 
I’m Gonna Git You Sucka; Twins. 

106. INTERB0R0 — E. Tremont Ave. nr. Bruckner 
Blvd. (792-2100). #1 — Twins. #2— Through 2/2: 
The Accidental Tourist. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #3— Work- 
ing Girl. #4 — Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 

107. KENT — E. 167th St. nr. Grand Concourse (538- 
4000). Through 2/2: I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. Beg. 
2/3: Kinjite. 

108. LOEWS PARADISE— E. 188th St. at Grand Con- 
course (367-1288). #1— 77ir« Fugitives. 02— I'm 
Gonna Git You Sucka. #3 — Oliver and Company. #4 — 
Buy and Cell. 

106. PALACE — Unionport Rd. at E. Tremont Ave. 

(829-3900). #1 — Program Unavailable. #2 — Pro- 
gram Unavailable. #3— Program Unavailable. #4 — 
Program Unavailable. 

110. RIVERDALE-Riverdale Ave. at 259th St. (884- 
9514). #1 — Program Unavailable. #2 — Program 
Unavailable. 

111. VALENTINE— E. Fordham Rd. at Valentine Ave. 

(584-9583). #1— Twins. #2— Through 2/2: Deep Star 
Six. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. #3— Physical Evidence. 

112. WHITEST0NE — Bruckner Blvd. at Hutchinson 
River Pkwy. (409-9030). #1 —I'm Gonna Git You 
Sucka. #2 — Mississippi Burning. #3— Working Girl. 
#4 — Child's Play; Oliver and Company. #5 — Beaches. 
#6 — Tequila Sunrise; The Land Before Time. #7 — The 
Naked Gun. #8 — Twins. #9 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 
#10 — Parents. #11 — Rain Man. #12 — Deep Star Six ; 
Three Fugitives. #13 —Physical Evidence. 
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200. ALPINE— Fifth Ave. at 69th St. (748-4200). #1— 
Rain Man. #2 — Mississippi Burning. #3— Torch Song 
Trilogy. #4 — Twins. #5 — Physical Evidence. #6 — 
Working Girl. #7 — Tequila Sunrise. 

203. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS— Henry St. at Orange St. 
(596-7070). #1 — Mississippi Burning #2 — Working 
Girl. 

204. CANARSIE— Ave. L at E. 93rd St. (251-0700). 
#1 — Beaches. #2 — Three Fugitives. #3— Working Girl. 

206. COBBLE HILL— Court St. at Butler St. (596- 
9113). #1 — Rain Man; Oliver and Company. #2 — 
Beaches; The Accidental Tourist; The Land Before Time. 

208. COMMODORE — Broadway at Rodney St. (384- 
7259). #1 —I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 02— The Naked 
Gun. 

209. DUFFIELD — Duffield St. at Fulton St. (624- 
3591). #1 — Physical Evidence. 02 — Through 5/2: 
Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 

210. FORTWAY— Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. at 68th St. 
(238-4200). #1 —I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 02— Par- 
ents. #3 — The Accidental Tourist. #4 — Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. #5 — The Naked Gun. 

211. KENMORE-Church Ave. nr. Flatbush Ave. 
(284-5700). #1 —I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 02— Par- 
ents. #3 — Twins. #4 — The Naked Gun. 

213. KINGS PLAZA— Flatbush Ave. at Ave. U (253- 
1111). #1 — The Accidental Tourist. 02 — Talk Radio. 
#3 — The January Man. 04 — Rain Man. 

214. KINGSWAY— Kings Hwy. at Coney bland Ave. 
(645-8588). #1 — Twins. 02 — Mississippi Burning. 
#3 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels; The Land Before Time. 
04 — Working Girl. #5 — Physical Evidence. 

215. LOEWS GE0RGET0WNE — Ralph Ave. at Ave. K 
(763-3000). #1 — Dangerous Liaisons. 02 — Mississippi 
Burning. 

216. LOEWS METROPOLITAN — Fulton St. at Jay St. 

(875-4024). #1— Three Fugitives. 02— Buy and Cell. 
#3 — Twins. 04 — I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 

217. LOEWS ORIENTAL— 86th St. at 18th Ave. (236- 
5001). #1 — Rain Man. 02 — Three Fugitives. #3 — Buy 
and Cell. 

218. MARBORO— Bay Pkwy. at 69th St. (232-4000). 
01— Working Girl. 02— Twins. #3— Through 2/2: 
The Accidental Tourist. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. 04 — 
Through 2/2: Physical Evidence. Beg. 2/3: Who’s Harry 
Crumb? 



219. THE MOVIES AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY— Knapp St. off 

Belt Pkwy. (615-1700). #1 — Twins. 02 — Mississippi 
Burning. #3 — Rain Man. 04 — Working Girl. #5 — The 
Accidental Tourist. #6 — Dangerous Liaisons. 01 — Phys- 
ical Evidence. #8 — Torch Song Trilogy. 09 — Through 
2/2: The Naked Gun. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

220. OCEANA — Brighton Beach Ave. at Coney Is- 
land Ave. (743-4333) #1 —Working Girl. 02— Beach- 
es. #3 — Three Fugitives. #4 — The Accidental Tourist. 
#5 — Program Unavailable. #6 — Twins. 

221. PLAZA— Flatbush Ave. nr. Eighth Ave. (636- 
0170). #1 — Mississippi Burning. #2 — A Cry in the 
Dark. 

222. RIDGEWOOD— Myrtle Ave. at Putnam Ave. 

(821-5993). #1— Three Fugitives. 02— Twins. 05— 
Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

04 — Through 212: The Naked Gun. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 

05 — I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. 



QUEENS 



AREA CODE 718 



300 . ASTORIA— UA ASTORIA— (545-9470). #1— Working 
Girl. 02 — Physical Evidence. #3 — Twins. 04 — Rain 
Man. 05 — Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: Kin- 
jite. #6— Through 2/2: Die Naked Gun. Beg. 2/3: Her 
Alibi. 

301 . BAYSIDE— LOEWS BAY TERRACE— (428-4040) 
#1 — Rain Man. #2 — Dangerous Liaisons. 

302 . BAYSIDE— THE MOVIES AT BAYSIDE— (225-7711). 
#1 — Working Girl. 02 — The Accidental Tourist. #3— 
Torch Song Trilogy. 04 — Through 2/2: The naked 
Gun. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

303 . CORONA — PLAZA — (639-7722) . Through 2/2: Hell- 
hound: Hellraiser II. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 

304. DOUGLA5TON — M0VIEW0RLD — (423-7200). #1— 
Working Girl. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. 05- 
Twins. 04 — Mississippi Burning. 05 — Physical Evi- 
dence. #6 — Parents. 01 — Through 2/2: Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. 

305 . ELMHURST— LOEWS ELMW00D-(429-4770). #1— 
Buy and Cell; Mississippi Burning. 02 — Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels; The Naked Gun. 

306 . FLUSHING— UA QUARTET — (359-6777) . #1— Physi- 
cal Evidence. 02 — Parents. 05— Twins. #4 — Through 
2/2: Buy and Cell. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 

307 . FLUSHING— UT0PIA-(454-2323) #1— Rain Man. 
02— Working Girl. 

308 . FOREST HILLS-CINEMART— (261-2244) #1— 
Beaches. #2 — Three Fugitives. 

309 . FOREST HILLS-CONTINENTAL— (544-1020). #1— 
The Accidental Tourist. #2 — Through 2/2: Parents. 
Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #3 — Dangerous Liaisons. 

310 . FOREST HILLS— FOREST HILLS— (261-7866). #1— 

Working Girl. 02 — Torch Song Trilogy. 

311 . FOREST HILLS— LOEWS TRY LON— (459-8944). Rain 
Man. 

312 . FOREST HILLS— MIDWAY— (261-8572). #1— 
Through 2/2: I’m Gonna Git You Sucka. Beg. 2/3: Kin- 
jite. 02 — Twins. 05 — Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. 
Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? #4— Physical Evidence. 

313 . FRESH MEADOWS-CINEMA CITY— (357-9100). 
#1 — Beaches. 02 — Physical Evidence. 05— The Acci- 
dental Tourist. 04 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels; Three Fugi- 
tives. 05 — I’m Gonna Git You Sucka; Oliver and 
Company. 

314 . FRESH MEADOWS— MEADOWS— (454-6800). #1— 
Talk Radio. #2 — The Naked Gun. #3 — Deep Star Six. 
#4 — Working Girl. 05 — Twins; The Land Before 
Time. #6 — Twins. 01 — Mississippi Burning. 

315 . JACKSON HEIGHTS— COLONY— (478-6777) #1— 

Three Fugitives. 02 — Rain Man. 

316 . JACKSON HEIGHTS-JACKSOM— (335-0242) #1— 
Through 2/2: Twins. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 
02 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. #3— Mississippi 
Burning. 

317 . KEW GARDENS HILLS— MAIN STREET — (268-3636) . 
#1 — The Accidental Tourist. #2 — Rain Man. 05- 
Beaches. #4 — Mississippi Burning. 

318 . OZONE PARK— CROSSBAY— (848-1738). #1— 
Twins. jP2 — Through 2/2: The Accidental Tourist. 
Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. 05— Rain Man. 
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320. REGO PARK— DRAKE— <457-4002). #1— Through 
2/2: Tequila Sunrise; Oliver and Company. Beg. 2/3: 
The Naked Gun. 

321. ROCKAWAY PARK — SURFSIDE — (945-4632). #1— 
Program Unavailable. #2 — Program Unavailable. 

322. SUNNYSIDE-CENTER— (784-3050). #1— Three Fu- 
gitives. #2 — Beaches. 



STATEN ISLAND 



AREA CODE 718 



400. ELTINGVILLE— AMBOY— (356-3800). #1— Dirty 
Rotten Scoundrels. #2 — Three Fugitives. 

401. NEW DORP— HYLAN— (351-6601). 01— Beaches. 
#2 — Rain Man; Oliver and Company. 

406. TRAVIS-THE MOVIES AT STATEN ISLAND — (983- 
9600). #1— Twins. #2— Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 
2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? #3— Physical Evidence. #4 — 
Working Girl. #5 — Mississippi Burning. #6 — Rain 
Man. #7 — The Naked Gun. # 8 — Through 2/2: Torch 
Song Trilogy. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. #9 — Through 2/2: 
Dangerous Liaisons. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #10 — The Ac- 
cidental Tourist. 



LONG ISLAND 



AREA CODE 516 



Nassau County 



501. BELLM0RE— MOVIES— (783-7200). Beaches. 

502. BETHPAGE— MID-ISLAND— (796-7500). Beaches. 

503. EAST MEADOW— MEAD0WBR00K— (731-2423). 
#1 — Working Girl. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3— 
Physical Evidence. #4 — Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 
2/3: Her Alibi. 

504. FRANKLIN SQUARE — FRANLKIN— (775-3257) . #1— 
Three Fugitives. #2 — Beaches; Oliver and Company. 
#3 — Working Girl; Twins. 

505. GARDEN CITY— ROOSEVELT FIELB-<741-4007). 

#1 — Rain Man. #2 — Three Fugitives. #3 — Physical 
Evidence. #4 — The Accidental Tourist. #5 — Dangerous 
Liaisons. #6 — Working Girl. #7 — The Naked Gun. 
#8 — Beaches. 

506. GREAT NECK— SQUIRE— (466-2020). The Acci- 

dental Tourist. #2 — Working Girl. #3 — Through 2/2: 
The Naked Gun. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. 

507. HEWLETT— HEWLETT— (791-6768). Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. 

508. HICKSVILLE— HICKSVILLE— (931-0749) #1— 
Through 2/2: Tequila Sunrise. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. #2 — 
Through 2/2: The Purple People Eater. Beg. 2/3: Her 
Alibi. 

509. HICKSVILLE— MID-PLAZA— (433-2400) #1— Mis- 
sissippi Burning. #2 — Twins. #3 — Working Girl. #4 — 
Beaches. #5 — Rain Man. #6 — Three Fugitives. 

510. LAWRENCE— LAWRENCE— (371-0203). #1— Physi- 
cal Evidence. #2 — Tequila Sunrise; The Land Before 
Time. #3 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 

511. LEVITTOWN— LEVITT0WN— (731-0516). #1— 
Through 2/2: Tequila Sunrise. Beg. 2/3: Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. #2 — Three Fugitives. 

512. LEVITTOWN— LOEWS NASSAU— (731-5400). #1— 
Torch Song Trilogy. #2 — Rain Man. #3 — The Naked 
Gun. #4— Twins. #5 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #6 — 
Mississippi Burning. 

513. LONG BEACH— PARK AVENUE— (432-0576). #1— 

The Land Before Time; Twins. #2 — Three Fugitives. 

514. LYNBR00K— LYNBR00K— (593-1033). #1— Work- 
ing Girl. #2 — Mississippi Burning. #3 — Torch Song 
Trilogy. #4 — Parents. 

515. MALVERNE— TWIN— (599-6966). #1— Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. #2 — Through 2/2: Tequila Sunrise. Beg. 
2/3: The Naked Gun. 

516. MANHASSET— MANHASSET— (627-7887). #1— 
Twins. #2 — Torch Song Trilogy. #3— Parents. 

517. MASSAPEQUA— THE MOVIES AT SUNRISE MALL— 

(795-2244). #1 — Physical Evidence. #2 — The Acciden- 
tal Tourist. #3 — Twins. #4 — Working Girl. #5 — 
Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. #6 — 
Rain Man. #7 — Through 2/2: The Naked Gun. Beg. 
2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? #8 — Mississippi Burning. 
#9 — Through 2/2: The Purple People Eater. Beg. 2/3: 
Her Alibi. 



519. MERRICK— MERRICK TWIN— (546-1270). #1— 
Three Fugitives. #2 — Rain Man. 

520. NEW HYDE PARK — HERRICKS— (747-0555) . #1— 
The Accidental Tourist. #2 — The Naked Gun. 

521. OCEANSIDE-OCEANSIDE— (536-7565). #1— Te- 
quila Sunrise; The Land Before Time. #2 — Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. 

523. PORT WASHINGTON— M0VIES-(944-6200) #1— 

The Accidental Tourist. #2 — Working Girl. #3— Beach- 
es; The Land Before Time. #4 — Rain Man. #5 — Oliver 
and Company; Three Fugitives. 

524. ROCKVILLE CENTRE— FANTASY— (764-8000) #1— 
The January Man. #2 — The Naked Gun. #3 —Twins. 
#4 — The Accidental Tourist. #5 — The Accidental 
Tourist. 

525. ROCKVILLE CENTRE-ROCKVILLE CENTRE— <678- 
3121). #1 —Rain Man. 02— Rain Man. 

526. ROSLYN-ROSLYN— (621-8488). 0 \— Mississippi 
Burning. 02 — Physical Evidence. 

527. SY0SSET— SY0SSET— (921-5810). #1 —Dangerous 
Liaisons. 02 — Torch Song Trilogy. #3— Physical 
Evidence. 

528. SY0SSET— UA CINEMA 150-(364-0700). The Acci- 
dental Tourist. 

530. VALLEY STREAM— SUNRISE— (825-5700) #1— 
Rain Man. #2 — The Naked Gun. #3— Twins. #4 — 
I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. #5 — I’m Gonna Git You 
Sucka; Oliver and Company. #6 — Deep Star Six. 01 — 
Tequila Sunrise. #8 — The Accidental Tourist; Child's 
Play. #9 — Beaches. #10 — Mississippi Burning. #11 — 
Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #12 — Physical Evidence. 
#13- — Three Fugitives; Parents. 

531. WANTAGH — WANTACH— (781-6969). Cocoon: The 
Return. 

532. WESTBURY— DRIVE-IN— (334-3400). #1 — 
Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 02 — 
I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 03 — Through 212: The Pur- 
ple People Eater. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

533. VALLEY STREAM— GREEN ACRES— (561-2100). 
#1 — The Land Before Time; The January Man. #2 — 
Working Girl. #3 —Working Girl. 04— Talk Radio. 
#5 — Torch Song Trilogy. #6 — Dangerous Liaisons. 

534. WESTBURY— WESTBURY— (333-1911). #1 —Petle 
the Conqueror. #2 — Women on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown. 



Suffolk County 



600. BABYLON-BABYLON— (669-3399). #1— Through 
2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Who’s Harry Crumb? #2 — 
Through 2/2: The Purple People fijfer. Through 2/2: 
Kinjite. #3 — Working Girl. 

601. BABYLON— SOUTH BAY— (587-7676). #1 —Beaches. 
02— The Naked Gun. #3— Twins. 

602. BAY SHORE— CINEMA— (665-1722). Physical 
Evidence. 

603. BAY SHORE— LOEWS SOUTH SHORE MALL— ( 666 - 
4000). #1 — Rain Man. 02 — The Accidental Tourist. 

606. BR00KHAVEN — MULTIPLEX — (289-8900) #1 — The 
Naked Gun. 02 — Twins. #3 — Deep Star Six; Oliver 
and Company. #4 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #5 — The 
Accidental Tourist. #6 — Parents. 07 — Beaches. #8 — 
Working Girl. #9 — Mississippi Burning. #10 — Rain 
Man; Physical Evidence. #11 — Tequila Sunrise; The 
Land Before Time. #12 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka; 
Three Fugitives. 

608. C0MMACK— MULTIPLEX— (462-6953). #1 —Deep 
Star Six. 02 — Twins. 03 — Mississippi Burning. 04- 
Rain Man. #5 — Working Girl. 0b— Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. 01 — The Accidental Tourist. # 8 — Beaches. 
09— The Land Before Time; The Naked Gun. #10— 
Dangerous Liaisons. #11 — Oliver and Company ; Tequila 
Sunrise. #12 — Three Fugitives; Physical Evidence. 

610. CORAM— THE MOVIES AT CORAM— (736-6200). 
#1 — Rain Man. #2 — Twins. 03 — Twins. #4 — Physi- 
cal Evidence. #5 — Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 
2/3: Kinjite. #6 — Through 2/2: The Naked Gun. Beg. 
2/3: Who’s Harry Crumb? 01 — Through 2/2: The Acci- 
dental Tourist. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. # 8 — Working Girl. 

611. CORAM— PINE— (698-6442). #1— The Land Before 
Time. #2 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #3 — Three Fugi- 
tives. 04 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 

612. EAST HAMPTON— CINEMAS-(324-0448) 0 \— Mis- 
sissippi Bunting. 02 — Torch Song Trilogy. 03 — Rain 



Man. 04 — Through 2/2: The Accidental Tourist. Beg. 
2/3: Her Alibi. #5 —Working Girl. 

613. ELW00D— ELW00D— (499-7800). #1— Beaches. 
#2 — Working Girl. 

616. HUNTINGTON— SHORE— (421-5200). #1— Working 
Girl. 02 — Twins. 03 — Mississippi Burning. #4— The 
Naked Gun. 

617. HUNTINGTON STATION— WHITMAN-(423-l 300) 

Rain Man. 

618. ISLIP — ISLIP — (581-5200). 01— Three Fugitives. 
02— Beaches. #3 —Working Girl. 

619. LAKE GROVE— MALL SMITH HAVEN-(724-9550). 

Physical Evidence. 

620. LINDENHURST— LINDENHURST— (888-5400). 
Through 2/2: Scrooged. Beg. 2/3: Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. 

621. MATTITUCK— MATTITUCK— (298-4405) 01- 
Beaches. 02 — Three Fugitives. 03— Twins. #4 — Rain 
Man; Talk Radio. #5 — Mississippi Burning ; Oliver and 
Company. #6 — Working Girl; The Accidental Tourist. 

623. N0RTHP0RT— N0RTHP0RT— (261-8600) Through 
2/2: Scrooged. Beg. 2/3: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

625. PATCH0GUE-THE MOVIES AT PATCH0GUE-<363- 
2100). #1 — Deep Star Six. #2 — Physical Evidence. 
#3— Through 2/2: Physical Evidence. Beg. 2/3: Who’s 
Harry Crumb? 04 — Working Girl. #5 — Twins. 06 — 
Twins. 01 — The Naked Gun. #8 — Mississippi Burning. 
09 — The Accidental Tourist. #10 — Through 2/2: The 
Purple People Eater. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #11 — 
Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. #12 — Buy and 
Cell. 013— Rain Man. 

627. PORT JEFFERSON-MINI EAST— (928-6555). The 
Accidental Tourist. WEST — Beaches. 

630. SAG HARBOR— SAG HARBOR— (725-0010). Boy- 
friends and Girlfriends. 

631. SAYVILLE— SAYVILLE— (589-0232) 01— Beaches. 
02 — The Accidental Tourist; Oliver and Company. 
#3— Twins; Three Fugitives. 

633. SMITHTOWN— SMITHT0WN— (263-1551) Through 
2/2: Twins. Beg. 2/3: Who’s Harry Crumb? 

634. SOUTHAMPTON— SOUTHAMPTON— (283-1300). 
#1 — The Accidental Tourist. 02 — Twins. 03 — Physical 
Evidence. #4 — Through 2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Kinjite. 
#5 — Through 2/2: The January Man. Beg. 2/3: Who’s 
Harry Crumb? 

635. STONY BROOK— LOEWS— (751-2300). 01— Rain 
Man. 02 — Mississippi Burning. 03 — Three Fugitives. 

636. WEST ISLIP— TWIN— (669-2626). #1— Three Fugi- 
tives. 02 — Oliver and Company; Mississippi Burning. 

638. WESTHAMPT0N— HAMPTON ARTS— (288-2600). 
#1 — Beaches. 02 — Mississippi Burning. 

639. WESTHAMPTON— WESTHAMPT0N— (288-1500). 
Working Girl. 



NEW YORK STATE 



AREA CODE 914 



Westchester County 



700. BEDFORD VILLAGE-BEDFORD PLAYHOUSE— (234- 
7300). #1 — Mississippi Burning. 02 — Beaches; Oliver 
and Company. 

702. BR0NXVILLE — BR0NXVILLE— (961-4030). #1— 
Mississippi Burning. #2 — Torch Song Trilogy. 03 — 
Physical Evidence. 

703. GREENBURGH-CINEMA 100-(946-4680) #1— 

Beaches. #2 — Rain Man. 

704. HARRISON— CINEMA— (835-5952). Program 
Unavailable. 

705. HARTSDALE-CINEMA— (428-2200). 0\— Mississip- 
pi Burning. 02 — Twins. #3- — Working Girl. #4 — The 
Accidental Tourist. 

706. HAWTHORNE— ALL WESTCHESTER SAW MILL— 

(747-2333). #1 — The Accidental Tourist. 02 — Physical 
Evidence. 03 — Beaches. 04 — Twins. #5 — Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels; Oliver and Company. #6 — Dangerous Liai- 
sons. 01 — Working Girl. #8 — Rain Man. #9 — Missis- 
sippi Burning. 010— Three Fugitives. 

707. LARCHM0NT— PLAYHOUSE— (834-3001). Rain 
Man. 

708. MAMAR0NECK — PLAYHOUSE — (698-2200) #1— 
Working Girl. #2 — Through 2/2: The Accidental Tour- 
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ist. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #3 — Twins. #4 — Physical 
Evidence. 

709. MOUNT KISCO— MOUNT KISCO-(666-6900). #j_ 

Through 2/2: Twins. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #2 — The 
Accidental Tourist; Oliver and Company. #3 — Beaches. 
#4 — Three Fugitives. #5 — Working Girl. 

711 . NEW ROCHELLE— PROCTORS-(632-l 100). #1— 
Parents. #2 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 

714. PEEKSKILL— BEACH— (737-6262). #1 —Rain Man. 
#2 — Mississippi Burning. #3 — Three Fugitives; Oliver 
and Company. #4 — The Accidental Tourist. 

715. PEEKSKILL— WESTCHESTER MALL— <528-8822) 
#1— Parents. #2— Working Girl. #5— Beaches. #4— 
The Naked Gun. 

716. PELHAM— PICTURE HOUSE— (738-3160). Beaches. 

710. RYE— RYE RIOCE— (939-8177). #1— Mississippi 
Burning. #2 — Three Fugitives. 

719. SCARSDALE— FINE ARTS— (723-6699). Women on 
the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown. 

720. SCARSDALE— PLAZA-<725-0078). Through 2/2: 
Tequila Sunrise. Beg. 2/3: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

721. WHITE PLAINS— OALLERIA— (997-8198). #1— 
Three Fugitives . #2 — Oliver and Company; Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. 

722 . YONKERS-CENTRAL PlAZA-(793-3232). #1— 

Beaches. #2 — Three Fugitives. #3 — Rain Man. #4 — 
Working Girl. 

723. YONKERS— MOVIELAND— (793-0002) #1 — The Ac- 
cidental Tourist. #2 — Through 2/2: Dirty Rotten Scoun- 
drels. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? #3 — Through 
2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #4 — Danger- 
ous Liaisons. #5 — Twins. #6 — The Naked Gun. 

724. YONKERS— NEW BROADWAY— (423-0515). #1— 
Parents. #2 — Oliver and Company; Three Fugitives. 
#3 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. 

725. Y0RKT0WN HEIGHTS — THE MOVIES AT JEFFERSON 
VALLEY— (245-0220). #1— Through 2/2: The Purple 
People Eater. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #2 — Physical Evi- 
dence. #3— Twins. #4 — Mississippi Burning. #5 — 
Through 2/2: Tequila Sunrise. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry 
Crumb? #6 — The Accidental Tourist. #7 — Rain Man. 

726. Y0RKT0WN HEIGHTS— TRIANGLE— (245-8850) 
#1 — Three Fugitives. #2 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

Rockland County 



752. NANUET— MALL— (623-6336). Program 
Unavailable. 

753. NANUET— MOVIES— (6234)211). #1— Mississippi 
Burning. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3— Dirty Rotten 
Scoundrels. #4 — Twins. #5 — Rain Man. 

755. NEW CITY— TOWN— (634-5100). #1 —Rain Man. 
#2 — Mississippi Burning. #3 — The Accidental Tourist. 

756. NEW CITY— UA CINEMA 304— (634-8200) #1— 
The Accidental Tourist. #2 — Through 2/2: Twins. 
Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. 

757. NYACK— CINEMA EAST— (358-6631). Worfarg CiW. 

759. PEARL RIVER— CENTRAL-<735-2530). #1— Missis- 
sippi Burning. #2 — Beaches. 

760. PEARL RIVER— PEARL RIVER— (735-6500). Three 
Fugitives. 

764. LAFAYETTE— (357-6030). Beaches. 



CONNECTICUT 



AREA CODE 203 



Fairfield County 



801. DANBURY CINE-(743-2200). #1 —Working Girl. 
#2 — Three Fugitives. #3 — The Accidental Tourist. 

802. DANBURY— CINEMA— (748-2923). #1— Beaches. 
# 2 — J?ain M<m. 

803. DANBURY— PALACE— (748-7496). #1— Physical 
Evidence. #2 — Parents. #3— The Naked Gun. 

805. FAIRFIELD— COMMUNITY— (255-6555) #1— Pro- 
gram Unavailable. #2 — Program Unavailable. 

806. FAIRFIELD— COUNTY— (334-1411). Die Hard. 

807. GREENWICH— CINEMA— (869-6030). #1— Pro- 
gram Unavailable. #2 — Program Unavailable. 

808. GREENWICH— PUZA— (869-4030). #1 — Rain Man. 
#2 — Dangerous Liaisons; Torch Song Trilogy. 



Q 



809. NEW CANAAN— PLAYHOUSE— (966-0600) #1— 
Rain Man. #2 — Working Girl. 

810. NORWALK— CINEMA— (838-4504). #1— Program 
Unavailable. #2 — Program Unavailable. 

811. NORWALK— NORWALK— (866-9202). Program 
Unavailable. 

812. RIDGEFIELD— CINEMA— (438-3338) Beaches; The 
Land Before Time. 

813. SOUTH NORWALK — SONO— (866-9202) . 2/1-2: The 
Last Temptation of Christ. 2/3-6: Bird. 2/7-13: Another 
Woman; Far North. 

814. SPRINGDALE— STATE— (325-0250). Tequila Sunrise; 
The Naked Gun. 

815. STAMFORD— AVON— (324-9205). #1 — I'm Gonna 
Git You Sucka. #2 — Parents. 

816. STAMFORD-CINEMA— (324-3100). #1— Beaches. 
#2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3— Physical Evidence. 

817. STAMFORD— RIDGEWAY-(323-5000) #1— Three 
Fugitives. #2 — Working Girl. 

818. STRATFORD— UA STRATFORD SQUARE— (377- 
5056). #1 — Through 2/2: Deep Star Six. Beg. 2/3: 
Her Alibi. #2 — Through 2/2: The January Man. Beg. 
2/3: Kinjite. #3 — Physical Evidence. #4 — Tequila Sun- 
rise. #5 — Through 2/2: Mystic Pizza. Beg. 2/3: Who's 
Harry Crumb? #6 — The Naked Gun. 

819. TRUMBULL— TRANS-LUX— (374-0462) # 1— Beach- 
es. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3 — The Naked Gun. 

820. WESTPORT— FINE ARS— (227-3324). #1— Pro- 
gram Unavailable. #2 — Program Unavailable. #3 — 
(227-9619). Program Unavailable. #4— (226-6666). 
Program Unavailable. 



NEW JERSEY 



AREA CODE 201 



Hudson County 



900. ARLINGTON— LINCOLN— <997-6873) #1— Working 
Girl. #2 — Twins. #3 — Three Fugitives. 

902. JERSEY CITY— NEWPORT CENTER— (626-3200) . 
#1 — Parents. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3 — The 
Naked Gun. #4 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. #5 — Rain 
Man. #6 — Mississippi Burning. #7 — Physical Evidence. 
#8 — Twins. #9 — Working Girl. 

903. JERSEY CITY— STATE— (653-5200). #1 — Physical 
Evidence. #2 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. #3— Twins. 
#4 — Through 2/2: The Purple People Eater. Beg. 2/3: 
Kinjite. 

904. SECAUCUS— LOEWS MEADOW PLAZA 8 — (902- 
9200). #1 — Torch Song Trilogy , #2 — Three Fugitives. 
#3 — I'm Gonna Git You Sucka. #4 — Physical Evidence. 
#5 — The Naked Gun. # 6 — The Accidental Tourist. 
#7— Working Girl. #8 —Buy and Cell. 

905. SECAUCUS— LOEWS MEADOW SIX— (866-6161). 
#1 — Dangerous Liaisons. #2 — The January Man. #3 — 
Beaches. #4 — Mississippi Burning. #5 — Twins. # 6 — 
Rain Man. 

906. WEST NEW YORK— MAYFAIR— (865-2010). Twins; 
Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. 

Essex County 



910. BLOOMFIELD— CENTER— (748-7900). Physical 
Evidence. 

911. BLOOMFIELD-ROYAL— (748-3555) #\— Parents. 
*2— The Naked Gun. 

912. CEDAR GROVE— CINEMA 23— (239-1462). Physical 
Evidence. 

913. IRVINGTON— CASTLE— (372-9324) #1— I'm Gonna 
Git You Sucka; Tougher Than Leather. #2 — The Naked 
Gun; The Presidio. 

914. LIVINGSTON— COLONY— (992-0800) Through 2/2: 
Parents. Beg. 2/3: Who's Harry Crumb? 

916. MILLBURN — MILLBURH— (376-0800) . #1 —Twins. 
#2 — Mississippi Burning. 

917. MONTCLAIR— C LARI DGE — (746-5564) . #1— Rain 
Man. #2 — Twins. #3 — Beaches. 

918. MONTCLAIR— WELLM0NT— (783-9500) #1— Te- 
quila Sunrise. #2 — Oliver and Company. #3 —I'm 
Gonna Git You Sucka. 

919. N UTLEY — FRANKLIN — (667-1777). #1— Rain Man. 
#2 — Mississippi Burning; Three Fugitives. 



920. UPPER MONTCLAIR— BELLEVUE— (744-1455). 
#1 — Mississippi Burning. #2 — Working Girl. #3— 
Dangerous Liaisons. 

921. WEST ORANGE— ESSEX GREEN— (731-7755). #1— 
Three Fugitives. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. #3— 
Working Girl. 

Union County 



930. BERKELEY HEIGHTS— BERKELEY— (464-8888). 

Dirty Rotten Scoundrels; Oliver and Company. 

931. CRANFORD— CRANFORD— (276-9120). #1 — Rain 
Man. #2 — Twins. 

932. ELIZABETH— ELMORA— (352-3483). Three 
Fugitives. 

933. LINDEN— QUAD— (925-9787). #1— Mississippi 
Burning. #2 — Rain Man. #3 — Working Girl; Oliver 
and Company. #4 — Three Fugitives; The Land Before 
Time. 

935. UNION— LOST PICTURE SH0W-<964-4497). Women 
on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown. 

936. UNION— UNION— (686-4373) #1— Physical Evi- 
dence. #2 — The Naked Gun. 

937. WESTFIELD— RIALTO— (232-1288). #1 —Parents. 
#2 — Mississippi Burning. #3 — Physical Evidence. 

938. WESTFIELD— TWIN — (654-4720) . #1— T/ie Acciden- 
tal Tourist. #2 — Beaches. 



Bergen County 



951. CLOSTER— CLOSTER— (768-8800). Mississippi 
Burning. 

952. EDGWATER— LOEWS SHOWBOAT— (941-3660). 
Beaches. #2 — Three Fugitives. #3 — Rain Man. #4— 
Mississippi Burning. 

953. EMERSON—' T0WN-(261-1000). #1— Mississippi 
Burning. #2 — Beaches. 

954. FAIR LAWN— HYWAY— (796-1717). #1— Through 
2/2: The Naked Gun. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #2— Twins. 

956. FORT LEE — LINWOOD— (944-6900) . #1 —Her Alibi. 
#2 — Working Girl. 

958. OAKLAND— TWIN— (337-4478) . #1 —Twins; The 
Land Before Time. #2 — The Accidental Tourist. 

959. PARAMUS-CINEMA 3S— (845-5070). Parents. 

961. PARAMUS— BERGEN MALL— (845-4449). Torch 
Song Trilogy. 

962. PARAMUS— ROUTE 4— (487-7909). #\—Rain Man. 
#2 — Dirty Rotten Scoundrels. #3 — The Naked Gun. 
#4 — Twins. #5 — Dangerous Liaisons. #6 — Mississippi 
Burning. #7 — The Accidental Tourist. # 8 — Talk Radio. 
#9 — The January Man. #10 — Working Girl. 

963. PARAMUS— ROUTE 17-(843-3830). #1 —Tequila 
Sunrise; The Land Before Time. #2 — I’m Gonna Git 
You Sucka. #3 — Physical Evidence. 

964. RAMSEY-CINEMA— (825-2090). Rain Man. 

965. RIDGEFIELD— PARK 10-<440-6661). #1— Dirty 
Rotten Scoundrels. #2 — Rain Man. #3- — The Naked 
Gun. #4 — Working Girl. #5 — Tequila Sunrise. #6 — 
Scrooged. #7 — Hellhound: Hellraiser II. # 8 — Oliver and 
Company; My Stepmother is an Alien. #9 — Twins. 
#10— Child's Play; The Land Before Time. 

966. RIDGEFIELD PARK— RIALT0-<64 1-06 17). The Na- 
ked Gun; Oliver and Company. 

967. RIDGEWOOD— WARNER— (444-1234). #1— Torch 
Song Trilogy. #2 — Mississippi Burning. #3 — The Na- 
ked Gun. #4 — Physical Evidence. 

968. RUTHERFORD— WILLIAMS— (933-3700). #1— 
Three Fugitives. #2 — Twins; The Land Before Time. 

969. TEANECK— MOVIE CITY— (836-3334). #1— Beaches. 
#2 — Deep Star Six; Oliver and Company. #3 — Rain 
Man. 

970. TENAFLY— CINEMA 4— (871-8889). #1— Rain Man. 
#2 — Working Girl. #3 —Dirty Rotten Scoundrels; 
Twins. 

971. WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP— CINEMA— (666-2221). 
#1 — Twins; Oliver and Company. #2 — Rain Man. 
#3— Working Girl. 

972. WESTWOOD— PASCACK — (664-3200) #1— The Ac- 
cidental Tourist. #2 — Physical Evidence. #3 — Through 
2/2: Parents. Beg. 2/3: Her Alibi. #4 — The Naked Gun. 
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REVIEWS 



This index, arranged in alphabetical order, includes 
most, but not necessarily all, films currently playing. 
The date in parentheses at the end of the capsule 
reviews refers to the issue of New York in which David 
Denby’s review originally appeared; the numbers that 
follow the reviews refer to the theater numbers in the 
listings pages immediately preceding this section. 



MPAA RATING GUIDE 


G: 


General Audiences. All ages admitted. 


PG: 


Parental Guidance Suggested. Some 
materia] may not be suitable for 
children. 


PG-13: 


Parents Strongly Cautioned. Some 
material may be inappropriate for 
children under 13. 


R: 


Restricted. Under 17 requires 
accompanying parent or adult 
guardian. 


X: 


No one under 17 admitted. 


NEW FILMS 


★ New films recommended by New York’s critic. 



★ THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST— (2 hrs. 5 min.; 1988) 
Writer-director Lawrence Kasdan has made a quiet, 
detailed, pleasing adaptation of Anne Tyler’s 1985 
novel about a man who has withdrawn from life in 
the wake of his son’s death. As Macon Leary, William 
Hurt is often touching and funny — every bit as 
squeamish, grouchy, and put-upon as the W. C. 
Fields who hated to be touched. Kasdan has captured 
the deadpan tone of Tyler’s only-in-Baltimore por- 
traiture; the movie is brownish in color and emotion- 
ally reticent in temperament, but it is also very precise 
and, therefore, never boring. Kathleen Turner, hold- 
ing herself down a bit, is the wife who knows Macon 
so well that she stifles him, and toothy, perpendicular 
Gecna Davis is the crude but irrepressibly good wom- 
an who pretends that Macon is capable of a full emo- 
tional life. R. (12/12/88) 10, 37, 46, 85, 106 206, 210, 
213, 218, 219, 220, 302, 304, 309, 313, 317, 318, 406, 
503, 505, 506, 517, 520, 523, 524, 524, 528, 530, 603, 
606, 608, 610, 612, 631, 625, 627, 631, 634, 705, 706, 
709, 714, 723, 724, 753, 801, 304, 801, 816, 819, 902, 
904, 921, 938, 958, 962, 972 

ANOTHER WOMAN — (1 hr. 35 min.; 1988) Woody Allen 
climbing the high towers of anguish once again, and 
falling off. Gena Rowlands plays Marion, a middle- 
aged philosophy professor whose morale comes 
apart. She wanders around an impeccably elegant 
New York, but the journey is really an interior one. 
Attacking like guilty thoughts, her husband, her 
brother, old friends, and old lovers accuse her of be- 
ing “cold” or “unconsciously flirtatious” or — worst 
of all — “judgmental.” The movie is a bald imitation 
of Bergman’s Wild Strawberries, only without the 
rhapsodic and lyrical imagery. Most of it is stiff and 
strenuous. What’s so terrible about being “judgmen- 
tal,” anyway? It’s not judgment most of us fear as 
much as bad judgment. With Ian Holm, Gene Hack- 
man, Sandy Dennis, and Mia Farrow as a woman 
Marion overhears talking to her shrink. (10/24/88) 
PG. 813 

BAGDAD CAFE— (1 hr. 11 min.; 1988) A tale of the un- 
likely friendship that blossoms in the California desert 
between a mysterious German tourist and the belea- 
guered owner of a desolate truck stop. With Marianne 
Sagebrecht and Jack Palance. Screenplay by Eleonore 
Adlon, Christopher Doherty, and Percy Adlon. Dir. 
Percy Adlon. PG. 11 

BEACHES— (2 hrs.; 1988) Cheerfully and implacably ter- 
rible comball stuff about friendship between two very 



different women, one an earnest Wasp princess (Bar- 
bara Hershey) from Northern California, a woman 
who doesn’t know what to do with herself; the other 
(Bette Midler) a viper-tongued Jewish nomad from 
the Bronx who becomes a Broadway-musical singing 
star. Buddies from childhood, the women are forever 
hissing at each other, breaking up the friendship, and 
reconciling again. The cinematography by Dante 
Spinotti is good, and Midler gets to sing a little. But 
looking at Barbara Hershey is painful: Hershey, now 
40, aging beautifully in her regent films, has had colla- 
gen pumped into her lips and her face lifted, and now 
looks neither young nor middle-aged; her makeup 
projects but her acting docs not. From a novel by Iris 
Rainer Dart. Screenplay by Mary Agnes Donoghue. 
Directed by Garry Marshall. (1/16/89) PG-13. 21, 36, 
40, 55, 101, 103, 112, 204, 206, 308, 313, 317, 322, 
401, 501, 502, 504, 505, 509, 530, 601, 606, 608, 613, 
618, 621, 627, 631, 638, 700, 703, 706, 709, 715, 716, 

722, 759, 764, 802, 812, 816, 905, 917, 938, 952, 953, 
969 

CHILD'S PLAY— (1 hr. 44 min.; 1988) A diabolical killer 
traps a mother and child in a web of murder by inhab- 
iting an innocent-looking doll. With Alex Vincent, 
Chris Sarandon, and Catherine Hicks. Screenplay by 
Don Mancini, John Lafia, and Tom Holland. Dir. 
Holland. R. 90, 112, 530, 965 

THE CHOCOLATE WAR— (1 hr. 45 min.; 1989) A chocolate 
sale at a boys’ school leads to surprising results be- 
cause of the strong peer pressure that the sale gener- 
ates. With Doug Hutchison, Jenny Wright, and Bud 
Cort. Written and directed by Keith Gordon. R. 49 

★ DANGEROUS LIAISONS— (1 hr. 58 min.; 1988) A severe 
and surprisingly powerful adaptation of Choderlos de 
Lados’s notorious novel of seduction and ruin. In late- 
eighteenth-century France, the Marquise de Mertcuil 
(Glenn Close) and the Vicomte de Valmont (John 
Malkovich) make sexual sport with the young and the 
innocent. They do it for pleasure and for power — cs- 
pedally power over each other. They carry on a game 
in which the highest prize is to be loved or desired 
while feeling nothing oneself. The movie is a kind of 
jeweled ballet of seduction, played seriously, as an ex- 
ample of the destructive potential in vanity. As one of 
Valmont’s prizes, Madame de Tourvel,'a young mar- 
ried woman of firm religious and moral prindples, 
Michelle Pfeiffer gives a strikingly disaplined perfor- 
mance. When Tourvel falls to Valmont, she is de- 
stroyed. Malkovich is neither handsome nor charm- 
ing, but he brings a playfulness to the role that almost 
wins one over. Glenn Close makes the marquise both 
fearless and intelligent in her relentless egotism. But 
director Stephen Frears bores in on her too much, and 
some of the “revealing" close-ups are as corny as the 
same kind of shots were in silent movies. Otherwise, 
Frears’s direction is superb-swift, decisive, witty. 
The movie is visually impressive without pomp; the 
screenplay, by Christopher Hampton, who earlier 
wrote a play based on the book, is often very fine. 
Cinematography by Philippe Rousselot. (1/9/89) R. 
7, 33, 37, 45, 63,' 85, 215, 219, 301, 309, 406, 505, 527, 
608, 706, 808, 905, 920, 962 

DEEP STAR SIX— (1 hr. 49 min.; 1989) A crew of under- 
water scientists discover that not all aliens come from 
outer space. With Taurean Blacque and Nancy Ever- 
hard. Screenplay by Lewis Abernathy and Geof 
Miller. Dir. Sean S. Cunningham. 33, 90, 111, 112, 
209, 300, 312, 314, 517, 530, 532, 606, 608, 610, 625, 

723, 818, 969 

DIRTY ROTTEN SC0UNDRELS-(1 hr. 42 min.; 1988) This 
remake of the old David Nivcn-Marlon Brando com- 
edy Bedtime Story, is about two con men — one a suave 
operator living in a villa on the Riviera (Michael 
Caine), the other a traveling American buffoon (Steve 
Martin); they link up in the south of France and com- 
pete with each other for the title of best swindler of 
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rich, stupid women. Michael Caine is excellent, as al- 
ways, and Steve Martin, with his porkpie hat and 
gray T-shirt, makes a great American-doofus con 
man. Frank Oz directed, with considerable comic in- 
vention. It’s hard to imagine the material much better 
done, but the material itself feels tired. The “debo- 
nair” convention that it relies on — the gullibility of 
women — now seems patronizing, foolish, and dry- 
souled. With Glenne Headly. (1/16/89) PG. 3, 24, 36, 
62, 85, 112, 210, 214, 304, 305, 313, 400, 507, 511, 
512, 515, 521, 530, 606, 608, 611, 620, 623, 706, 720, 
721, 723, 725, 753, 906, 930, 962, 965, 970 

THE DRESSMAKER— (1 hr. 32 min.; 1989) A family of 
women from Liverpool are tom apart by the effects of 
World War II. With Billie Whitelaw and Joan Plow- 
right. Screenplay by John McGrath. Dir. Jim O’Bri- 
en. 50 

FIELD OF HONOR— (1 hr. 27 min.; 1989) In French and 
Alsatian, Eng. subtides. A young man from a peasant 
family sells himself into military service as the substi- 
tute for the son of a wealthy villager and experiences 
the horror of the Franco-Prussian War. With Cris 
Campion. Written and directed by Jean-Pierre Denis. 
PG. 43 

HER ALIBI— (1 hr. 30 min.; 1989) A successful mystery 
writer tries to prove the innocence of a beautiful 
woman accused of murder. With Tom Selleck and 
Paulina Porizkova. Screenplay by Charlie Peters. Dir. 
Bruce Beresford. PG. 48, 106 218, 300, 304, 309, 318, 
406, 503, 506, 508, 610, 612, 625, 708, 709, 723, 724, 
304, 818, 954, 956, 972 

I’M GONNA GIT YOU SUCKA— (1 hr. 30 min.; 1989) A 
spoof of black stereotypes. With Kcenen Ivory 
Wayans, Bemie Casey, and Isaac Hayes. Written and 
directed by Wayans. R. 20, 32, 52, 67, 87, 90, 91, 92, 
100, 104, 107, 108, 112, 208, 210, 211, 216, 222, 312, 
313, 316, 510, 530, 530, 532, 606, 611, 711, 724, 815, 
902, 903, 904, 913, 918, 963 

THE JANUARY MAN— (1 hr. 37 min.; 1989) When a serial 
killer terrorizes Manhattan, an ex-cop dismissed from 
the force for being on the take is reinstated to find the 
killer. With Kevin Kline, Susan Sarandon, and Mary 
Elizabeth Mastrantonio. Screenplay by John Patrick 
Shanlcy. Dir. Pat O’Connor. R. 20, 35, 51, 213, 524, 
533, 634, 818, 905, 962 

KINJITE— (1 hr. 38 min.; 1989) A veteran L. A. cop 
searches for the kidnapped daughter of a Los Angeles- 
based Japanese businessman. With Charles Bronson 
and Peggy Lipton. Screenplay by Harold Ncbenzal. 
Dir. J. Lee Thompson. R. 33, 106, 107, 111, 209, 222, 
303, 306, 406, 508, 517, 532, 600, 610, 625, 634, 818, 
903 

THE LAND BEFORE TIME— <1 hr. 13 min.; 1988) An excit- 
ingly drawn full-length animated cartoon directed by 
Don Bluth, in which a group of baby dinosaurs 
braves earthquakes, yawning chasms, swamps, and a 
hungry tyrannosaurus rex before arriving in The 
Great Valley (whatever that is). Perhaps too scary for 
very young children, but fine for everyone else. 
(12/12/88) G. 87, 112, 206, 214, 314, 510, 513, 521, 
523, 533, 606, 608, 611, 812, 933, 958, 963, 965, 968 

★ THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST— (2 hrs. 40 min.; 
1988) A furiously earnest and emotionally demanding 
film — certainly neither lurid nor blasphemous. Mar- 
tin Scorsese, adapting a 1955 Nikos Kazantzakis nov- 
el, has put the blood and the body — the suffering — 
back into the story of the Passion of Christ. Jesus 
(Willem Dafoe), terrified by visions and dreams, re- 
sists God’s call; and since God never makes his inten- 
tions dear, this Christ is neurotically unsure of him- 
self, a modem man — our brother — who must will his 
necessary but appalling end on the cross. Before he 
dies, he fantasizes a normal life with wife and chil- 
dren — that is the Devil’s last temptation. Some of the 
exchanges between Jesus and Judas (Harvey Keitel), 
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who has been turned into Christ’s best friend, have a 
contemporary sound, but the movie is generally pow- 
erful and fresh. Scorsese has made ancient Galilee a 
flux of many cultures and peoples, many confused 
tribes, stranded and awaiting the Word. African, Ara- 
bic, and Hebrew rhythms all show up in Peter Gabri- 
el’s vibrant score. The movie is fiercely, dauntingly 
exotic, yet familiar at the same time, and the Crucifix- 
ion, experienced by a man who suffers as we do, is 
terrifying. With Barbara Hershey, wearing thick, 
dark tresses and tattoos as Mary Magdalene. Paul 
Schrader wrote the screenplay. Cinematography by 
Michael Ballhaus. (8/29/88) R. 54, 813 

MADAME SOUSATZKA — (2 hrs. 2 min.; 1988) Shirley 
MacLaine gives an egotistical performance in an ego- 
tistical role as an Emigre piano teacher who falls in 
love with her young virtuosos, bullying them merci- 
lessly and attempting to save them from the disaster 
(it was her disaster) of giving a concert before they are 
ready. The movie, written by Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, 
from a novel by Bernice Rubens, and directed by John 
Schlesinger, is the kind of dear old thing that rightly 
went out of fashion some years ago: Russian piano 
teacher beached on the shores of London, surrounded 
by a small colony of elderly, damaged people holding 
on to gentility in a crass and philistine world; teacher 
and Mama battling over handsome young virtuoso. 
But MacLaine bums through the tremulous sensitiv- 
ity. With Navin Chowdhry as the young whiz, Sha- 
bana Azmi as his avaricious mother, and Twiggy, 
who is quite charming, as a girl hanging on to the 
pop-music scene. (10/31/88) PG-13. 87 - 

MATADOR — (1 hr. 47 min.; 1988) In Spanish, Eng. subti- 
tles. A retired bullfighter, who finds that he hasn't lost 
his desire to gore live animals, starts to kill people. 
With Assumpta Serna, Antonio Banderas, and Nacho 
Martinez. Screenplay by Jesus Ferrero and Pedro Al- 
modovar. Dir. Almodovar. 11 

★ MISSISSIPPI BURNING— (2 hrs. 7 min.; 1988) Power- 
ful in very obvious ways that don’t lessen the power. 
In the stunning opening scene, three civil-rights 
workers are pursued by murderous rednecks, and the 
chase, beautifully photographed, with headlights cut- 
ting through the dark-blue late twilight, fills one with 
a mournful despair. The movie is set in the summer of 
1964, and one knows how the scene, which is based 
on the murders of James Chaney, Michael 
Schwcmer, and Andrew Goodman, is going to end. 
The movie, which focuses on whites, is about fear 
and the meanness of self-justification — the local 
whites, who feel betrayed by the nation’s sudden con- 
cern for black rights, are both sly and self-pitying. 
And Mississippi Burning has been shot in crisp, precise 
colors, the visual clarity matching the moral clarity of 
the issues. Willem Dafoe plays the young FBI agent 
with a crewcut and glasses — a square — who comes to 
town to investigate the murders, and Gene Hackman 
is an older agent, a former small-town southern sher- 
iff who understands what whites feel about blacks and 
why. Hackman uses unorthodox methods and suc- 
ceeds. The two cops who hate each other but finally 
work together is, of course, a Hollywood formula, 
but the scenes are incisively written (by Chris Ger- 
olmo), and Hackman’s performance is definitive. 
With Frances McDormand. Directed, with blunt 
power, by Alan Parker. (12/5/88) R. 24, 30, 64, 85, 
112, 200, 203, 214, 215, 219, 221, 304, 305, 314, 316, 
317, 406, 509, 512, 514, 517, 526, 530, 606, 608, 612, 
616, 621, 625, 635, 636, 638, 700, 702, 705, 706, 714, 
718, 724, 753, 801, 759, 902, 905, 916, 919, 920, 933, 
937, 951, 952, 953, 962, 967 

THE NAKED GUN— (1 hr. 29 min.; 1988) Entertaining in 
an obstreperously idiotic way. The team of Jerry 
Zucker, Jim Abrahams, and David Zuckcr (or, as 
they’re known in the trades, ZAZ) has managed to 
make another hit comedy by using actors generally 
considered unemployable. For ZAZ (Airplane! was 
their first hit), comedy doesn’t require comics; the 
conventions of terrible movies are ridiculous enough. 
What’s needed is someone who takes the hapless cli- 
ches one step farther. But ZAZ are random spoofers, 
easily distracted, too devoted to silliness to mount 
even a sustained parody of movies. Along the way, 
however, there’s a rowdy but absolutely meaningless 
prologue, i la James Bond, in which Leslie Nielsen 
roughs up such Third World heavies as Muammar 
Qaddafi and the Ayatollah Khomeini, and a mock- 
sadistic sequence in which O. J. Simpson, a cop, is 
shot six times and then suffers every additional calami- 
ty known to man. Nielsen uses his terrific baritone for 



a variety of squelched-macho routines. After innu- 
merable movies and TV shows, this man has at last 
found his true calling as a ridiculous actor. (1/9/89) 
PG-13. 7, 36, 60, 67, 85, 91, 112, 208, 210, 211, 222, 
300, 305, 314, 320, 505, 506, 512, 517, 524, 530, 601, 
606, 608, 610, 616, 625, 715, 723, 803, 814, 818, 819, 
904, 911, 913, 936, 954, 962, 965, 972 
OLIVER AND COMPANY— (1 hr. 12 min.; 1988) An or- 
phaned kitten named Oliver is taken in by a pack of 
misfit mutts and their human master, Fagin. Featur- 
ing the voices of Bette Midler, Billy Joel, and Cheech 
Marin. Animation screenplay by Jim Cox, Timothy 
J. Disney, and James Mangold. Dir. George Scribner. 
G. 88 , 108, 112, 206, 313, 320, 401, 504, 523, 530, 
606, 608, 621, 631, 636, 700, 706, 709, 714, 721, 724, 
918, 930, 933, 965, 966, 969, 971 
OUTRAGEOUS ANIMATI0N-<1 hr. 22 min.; 1989) A col- 
lection of 22 often unorthodox short animated films 
from twelve countries. Produced by Terry Thoren. 4 
PARENTS— (1 hr. 23 min.; 1989) A comedic look at the 
demise of an extremely normal Eisenhower-era fam- 
ily.. With Randy Quaid, Mary Beth Hun, and Sandy 
Dennis. Screenplay by Christopher Hawthorne. Dir. 
Bob Balaban. R. 6, 33, 60, 92, 106, 112, 222, 304, 306, 
309, 406, 503, 514, 516, 530, 600, 606, 625, 634, 711, 
715, 724, 803, 815, 902, 911, 914, 937, 959, 972 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR— (2 hrs. 30 min.; 1988) In Dan- 
ish and Swedish, Eng. subtitles. A young boy and his 
father, brought closer by the death of the boy’s moth- 
er, emigrate at the turn of the century from Sweden to 
Denmark and wind up working in the cowshed of a 
large farm. Stone Farm is a nasty, freakish place in 
which the hired hands are virtually indentured ser- 
vants, and the movie is about the matching habits of 
survival adopted by the boy, Pelle (Pclle Hvengaard), 
who is sturdy and resourceful, and his entirely lovable 
but weak and elderly dad, Lasse (Max von Sydow). 
Emerging from the fears and illusions of childhood, 
Pelle begins to sec his father objectively, as an ineffec- 
tual fantasist. Yet he sees him clearly without any loss 
of love — he understands that whereas he must prevail, 
the father has the right merely to survive. The Danish 
director Bille August offers generic scenes of work, 
rest, and play, but he's attentive to states of physical 
feeling. We arc always conscious of the cold and the 
preriousness of the Northern sunshine. There is also 
the elemental physical presence of Max von Sydow — 
crinkled face and a voice with more crevasses than a 
shelf of hardened volcanic lava. Pelle the Conqueror is a 
failed great movie, stiff, harsh, obvious, its many 
holes patched with the roughest of cinematic canvas. 
Still, after seeing it, you wifi sense what it feels like to 
work through a long, cold day. Based on the first vol- 
ume of a famous (in Denmark) novel by Martin An- 
dersen Nexo. (1/9/89) 81 

PHYSICAL EVIDENCE— <1 hr. 40 min.; 1989) A mystery 
about a cop being prosecuted for murder and his nov- 
ice attorney who hopes to make a political issue of the 
case. With Burt Reynolds and Theresa Russell. 
Screenplay by Bill Phillips. Dir. Michael Crichton. R. 
10, 22, 31, 52, 111, 112, 200, 209, 214, 218, 300, 304, 
312, 313, 406, 503, 505, 517, 526, 527, 530, 602, 608, 
619, 625, 625, 634, 702, 706, 708, 724, 803, 816, 818, 
902, 903, 904, 910, 912, 936, 937, 963, 967, 972 
★ RAIN MAN— (2 hrs. 8 min.; 1988) Dustin Hoffman 
making something fresh and even inspired out of the 
restrictions of playing an autistic savant — Raymond 
Babbitt, who can count cards through a six-deck shoe 
(i.e., beat the house at a Vegas blackjack table) but 
who, at the same time, cannot connect perception to 
thought, or logic to feeling. Hoffman, looking small- 
er and older, gives him a shuffling walk and a dry, 
nasal, barking voice. He conveys the paradox of a ter- 
rified psychotic whose mind, at times, attains an ap- 
palling clarity (reciting Abbott and Costello’s old 
comedy routine “Who’s on First?” is the only thing 
that brings him peace). Director Barry Levinson 
teams Hoffman with Tom Cruise, who plays Ray- 
mond’s brother, Charlie, a crass hotshot trying to gyp 
Raymond out of the money left to him by their fa- 
ther. The movie, which traces an open-road west- 
ward journey from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, is still 
another self-conscious work about half-formed men 
moving across classic American landscapes and find- 
ing themselves emotionally. It is predictable and 
sometimes corny, but the two actors are funny to- 
gether, and the treatment of Hoffman’s Raymond 
holds its edge right to the end. With charming Valeria 
Golino as Cruise’s girlfriend and conscience. (1/2/89) 
R. 24, 62, 80, 112, 200, 206, 213, 217, 219, 300, 301, 



307, 311, 315, 317, 318, 401, 406, 505, 509, 512, 517, 
519, 523, 524, 524, 530, 603, 606, 608, 610, 612, 617, 
621, 625, 635, 703, 706, 707, 714, 722, 724, 753, 755, 
802, 808, 809, 902, 905, 917, 919, 931, 933, 952, 962, 
964, 965, 969, 970, 971 

SALAAM BOMBAYI — (1 hr. 53 min.; 1988) A good mov- 
ie, but far from a great one. A ten-year-old country 
boy, Krishna (Shafiq Syed), abandoned by his family, 
makes his way to the city and lives among the street 
children, prostitutes, and pimps at the bottom of the 
urban pile. He is bright and resourceful, but the mi- 
lieu he lives in is casually vicious. By the end of the 
movie, we think (rather bitterly) that he will survive 
only if he learns to stop caring for others and look 
after himself. The young director, Mira Nair, who 
was bom in India but educated in America, has limit- 
ed dramatic resources, and she doesn't bring anything 
terribly individual to the story. The movie has a ge- 
neric, almost impersonal feeling; the picture could 
have been devised, with the highest intentions and the 
greatest sensitivity, by an international commission of 
humanists. There are two exceptionally skilled and at- 
tractive performers — Nana Patekar, who plays the 
cruel yet self-doubting Baba, a handsome man who 
thinks he’s too good to be a pimp, and Aneeta Kan- 
war as the prostitute Rekha, who loses her little girl 
(Baba is the father) to a state school for children. The 
breakup of this family is the most touching thing in 
the movie. The children are actual street children. 11, 
81 

SCR00GED— <1 hr. 48 min.; 1988) As the skinflint 
meanie Frank Cross, the youngest man ever to be 
president of a television network. Bill Murray is a 
wild, bullying corporate hipster (only he is allowed to 
be funny, only he is allowed to be smart). Murray is 
funny, but the script, by the old Saturday Night Live 
skit-writing team of Mitch Glazer and Michael 
O’Donoghue, allows for so much frenetic effort by 
the star that it seems to be a skit in itself. Perhaps 
there’s no way a modem setting of Dickens, especially 
in the super-cynical network-TV world, could possi- 
bly work: Not only has innocence long fled the me- 
dia, the memory of it is gone, too, and redemption, 
therefore, can be no more than a hollow joke — the 
latest turn of the same rusty screw. Scrooged begins by 
lampooning TV’s sentimental exploitation of Christ- 
mas, but the movie itself, which depends, at its cli- 
max, on a mute black boy speaking his first words, is 
as slick as the thing it’s putting down. At the end, 
swaying and waving his arms, Murray addresses the 
TV audience (and us) directly, and he’s like Jerry Lew- 
is in the final, emotionally debauched stages of a tele- 
thon. Black-on-black corporate production design by 
J. Michael Riva. Directed by Richard Donner. PG-13. 
(12/5/88) 620, 623, 965 

TALK RADIO— (1 hr. 50 min.; 1988) Impressive, but in a 
heavy-spirited way that isn’t really fun. The writer- 
actor Eric Bogosian, adapting his play with Oliver 
Stone (who directs), stars as Barry Champlain, manic 
Dallas call-in-show host. Every night, Barry receives 
peculiar messages from neo-Nazis, white suprema- 
cists, people pining over whales, and the generally de- 
pressed, strung-out, and lonely. They cither fawn 
over Barry or abuse him; he abuses them back. Bogo- 
sian is a spellbinding performer — harsh, dominating, 
emotionally supercharged — and he brings out the lit- 
tle-boy fearfulness inside Barry’s splenetic outbursts. 
He makes Barry a malevolent creep, but also funny. 
Stone and Bogosian, unfortunately, were not content 
to adapt the play; they have grafted onto it the story of 
real-life Denver call-in-show host Alan Berg, who 
was murdered by a white-supremacist group in 1984. 
Trying to foreshadow the catastrophe at the end, they 
have loaded down the satire of a petty show-biz mon- 
ster with omens and portents; now Barry is a hero, a 
truth-teller, a Prometheus of the airwaves, bringing 
light between commercials. The movie is exciting but 
also glaring and wildly overwrought. With Ellen 
Greene and Alec Baldwin. (12/12/88) R. 5, 41, 61, 
213, 314, 533, 621, 962 

TANGO BAR— (1 hr. 50 min.; 1989) Returning to Buenos 
Aires after ten years of self-imposed exile, a tango 
dancer is reunited with the friends with whom ne 
staged his popular tango act. With Raul Julia, Valerie 
Lynch, and Ruben Juarez. Screenplay by Jose Pablo 
Feinnman, Juan Carlos Codazzi, and Marcos Zurin- 
aga. Dir. Zurinaga. 55 

TEQUILA SUNRISE— (1 hr. 55 min.; 1988) People who 
think they are cool may be narcissistic and obnox- 
ious— or they may really be cool. The plot of Robert 
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Townc's movie doesn’t make any damn sense, but, 
more than that, the movie is obviously in love with 
itself. Self-referential and opaque, it acts as if its own 
locations, gestures, and symbols possessed an aura of 
indefinable glory. The three principals — Mel Gibson 
(a Los Angeles drug dealer), Kurt Russell (a cop), and 
Michelle Pfeiffer (a rcstaurateuse whom both men 
love) — obviously prefer one another’s company to 
anyone else’s; they are all immensely amused to be 
flirting and grappling and making love. But since they 
are in fact the most attractive and intelligent people in 
current American movies, I can't see any reason not to 
enjoy them. Tequila Sunrise is certainly not about the 
things it’s supposed to be about — drug-dealing and 
police work. It’s about the subjects that concern big- 
time Hollywood people — loyalty and betrayal, who’s 
using whom and who really respects whom, and the 
actor’s obsession, true and false feeling. Advice to the 
frustrated: Stop worrying about such things as the co- 
caine scene, and enjoy the movie for its glamour and 
wit and rich drafts of star personality. (1/2/89) R. 88, 
112, 200, 320, 508, 511, 530, 606, 608, 720, 724, 814, 
818, 963, 965 

36 F1LLETTE— (1 hr. 32 min.; 1989) In French, Eng. sub- 
titles. Reviewed in this issue. 81 

THREE FUGITIVES-<1 hr. 36 min.; 1989) An ex-con man 
and a would-be bank robber are on the lam after a 
failed bank robbery attempt, and their misadventures 
are complicated by the bank robber’s young daugh- 
ter’s growing affection for the con man. With Nick 
Noltc and Martin Short. Written and directed by 
Francis Vcbcr. PG-13. 11, 26, 34, 44, 66, 85, 100, 101, 
103, 108, 112, 204. 216, 217, 220, 222, 308, 315, 400, 
504, 505, 509, 511, 513, 519, 523, 530, 606, 608, 618, 
621, 631, 635, 706, 709, 714, 718, 721, 722, 724, 725, 
760, 801, 817, 900, 904, 919, 921, 932, 933, 952, 968 

TORCH SONG TRILOGY— (2 hrs. 4 min.; 1988) A funny 
and poignant look at a gay New Yorker’s search for 
love and respect in the heterosexual world. With 
Anne Bancroft, Matthew Broderick, and Harvey 
Ficrstcin. Screenplay by Ficrstein. Dir. Paul Bogart. 
R. 7, 42, 43, 89, 200, 219, 302, 310, 406, 512, 514, 
516, 527, 533, 612, 702, 808, 904, 961, 967 

TWINS — (1 hr. 49 min.; 1988) Unbelievably poky, un- 
funny Ivan Reitman farce about Danny DeVito and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger as twins separted at birth. 
Schwarzenegger, a test-tube baby created as a para- 
gon of civilization, walks around in shorts and grins 
goofily while Danny DeVito, playing a completely 
selfish man, has the obscene, twitching sexual energy 
of a small rabbit trying to thwart a lab experiment. 
Written by William Davis, William Osborne, Timo- 
thy Harris, and Hcrshcl Weingrod. (12/12/88) PG. 
31, 53, 65, 100, 102, 104, 106, 111, 112, 200, 211. 214, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 222, 300, 304, 306, 312, 314, 314, 
316, 318, 406, 504, 509, 512, 513, 516, 517, 524, 530, 
601, 606, 608, 610, 610, 616, 621, 625, 625, 631, 633, 
634, 705, 706, 708, 709, 723, 724, 753, 304, 900, 902, 
903, 905, 906, 916, 917, 931, 954, 958, 962, 965, 968, 
970, 971 

VOICES OF SARAFINA— <1 hr. 25 min.; 1989) A docu- 
mentary about the young black acting troupe who 
performs in the Tony-nominated musical. With Mir- 
iam Makeba. Dir. Nigel Noble. G. 81 

WHO’S HARRY CRUMB?— (1 hr. 27 min.; 1989) When a 
wealthy young woman is kidnapped, a bumbling de- 
tective enlists the aid of the woman's teenage sister to 
solve the crime. With John Candy, Jeffrey Jones, and 
Annie Potts. Screenplay by Robert Conte and Peter 
Martin Wortmann. Dir. Paul Flaherty. R. 7, 37, 60, 
65, 218, 219, 222, 302, 312, 316, 406, 517, 532, 600, 
610, 625, 633, 634, 723, 724, 818, 914 

SWINGS OF DESIRE — (2 hrs. 10 min.; 1988) In German, 
English, and French, Eng. subtides. Wim Wenders 
achieves a mood of somber enchantment in this meta- 
physical fairy talc about angels who long to be men. 
IYescending from their niche atop the bombed Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church in Berlin, the angels (Bru- 
no Ganz is chief among them), invisible to all but one 
another and the movie camera, listen to the thoughts 
of men and women as they sit in their apartments, 
drive, read in the library. Divine eavesdroppers, they 
record the spiritual life of man (no one totes up his 
dirty laundry or lusts after a waitress). Yet the angels 
cannot enter history; they cannot prevent a teardrop 
from falling or a man from committing suicide. 
Through all his gravity (and Wings is pure German 
soulfulness, Wenders is playing a movie game of con- 



siderable charm. Henri Alckan, the legendary French 
cinematographer, shoots the black-and-white footage 
in such a way as to make the figures vibrate against 
the ruined splendor of Berlin. The movie coidd be 
read as a fable of Berlin’s longing to rqoin the world, 
or of an artist’s desire to end the contemplative life. 
Finally, Ganz becomes a man, accepting both pleasure 
and death, and joins with a beautiful trapeze artist 
(Solveig Dommartin). Wenders wrote the screenplay 
with playwright Peter Handkc. With Peter Falk. 
(5/9/88) 4 

★ WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN— 

(1 hr. 28 min.; 1988) In Spanish, Eng. subtitles. A hi- 
larious and touching gloss on the cliches of Spanish 
romantic fatalism, written and directed by Pedro Al- 
modovar, the bad boy of post-Franco cinema. The 
movie is a sensual and glittering celebration of wom- 
en. In modem-day Madrid, Pepa (the great Carmen 
Maura), an actress, is abandoned by her boyfriend, 
Ivan (Fernando Guillen), who docs voice-overs for 
TV commercials. Ivan, the epitome of suave Latin 
worthlessness, need only intone the words “1 love 
you" in a TV ad to knock women dead all over Spain. 
Pepa doesn’t even want the lout back; she merely 
wants to say goodbye in person, without being domi- 
nated by his crooning tones on the telephone. As peo- 
ple of all shapes and sizes gather in her apartment, 
there’s a touch of thirties Hollywood in the frantic 
pace and the heaped absurdities. But the exoticism of 
the Spanish women is something we've never seen 
before. Almodovar draws on the comic advantage of 
gay sensibility — life as passion, as color, as outrage 
and scandal, and as fun. In the end, magic and mad- 
ness and romantic obsession all come together in a 
way that can only be called classical. (1 1/21/88) R. 82, 
82, 534, 719, 935 

★ WORKING GIRL— (1 hr. 55 min.; 1988) The puffy- 

faced. just-fell-out-of-bcd Melanie Griffith is entirely 
ingratiating as a corporate secretary determined to be- 
come an executive in Mike Nichols’s up-to-the-min- 
ute comic fable of ambition and status in the eighties. 
Adroit and extemely intelligent, Melanie's Tcss can’t 
make it out of the secretarial pool at her big-time in- 
vestment house. Adding insult to injury, her new 
boss, Katharine, a monster of seductive insincerity al- 
luringly played by Sigourney Weaver, unhesitatingly 
steals one of Tess’s ideas. But when Katharine is laid 
up from a skiing accident, Tcss impersonates the boss 
in all but name, wearing her clothes, replacing her in 
the bedroom and the boardroom, and assembles a big 
deal with Katharine's partner. Jack Trainer (Harrison 
Ford). Anyone who has ever been to the movies can 
spot the plot mechanisms in Kevin Wade’s script, 
which is about as convincing as last week’s sitcom. 
But Wade and Nichols — and costume designer Ann 
Roth — arc hilariously accurate about the protocol of 
the workplace, the corporate fetishisms of dress and 
speech. The movie is perhaps the most incisive satire 
yet of the way that class mystiques operate in Ameri- 
can corporate society. With the invaluable Joan Cu- 
sack as a buddy of Tess’s in tricolor eyeshadow. Cine- 
matography by Michael Ballhaus. (1/2/89) R. 5, 20, 
25, 33, 53, 66, 83, 101, 102, 112, 200, 203, 204, 214, 
218, 219, 220, 300, 302, 304, 307, 310, 314, 406, 503, 

504, 505, 506, 509, 517, 523, 533, 533, 600, 608, 610, 

612, 613, 616, 618, 631, 625, 639, 705, 706, 708, 709, 

715, 722, 757, 801, 809, 817, 900, 902, 904, 920, 921, 

933, 956, 962, 965, 970, 971 



REVIVALS 



CASABLANCA — (1 hr. 42 min.; 1942) Ronald Reagan and 
Ann Sheridan were originally signed to star in this 
screen adaptation of an unproduced play. Everybody 
Comes to Rick's, but somewhere along the line they 
were replaced by Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Berg- 
man. Warner Bros, regulars Sydney Greenstrect, Pe- 
ter Lorre, and Claude Rains also figure prominendy, 
and Dooley Wilson sings (his piano playing was re- 
putedly dubbed, as he couldn’t play a note). Michael 
Curtiz directed, without deciding until filming was 
almost finished how the movie would end — should 
Usa stick with Rick or leave with Laszlo? 8 
CITIZEN KANE— (2 hrs.; 1941) The greatest American 
film. This allegory and cautionary tale of American 
success, told in terms of a thinly veiled William Ran- 
dolph Hcarst, is Orson Welles’s finest achievement as 
a director, and he’s not bad as an actor either. Unfor- 
tunately, the script, by Herman J. Mankiewicz and 
Welles, though clever, is somewhat shallow. Every- 



thing else, however, remains impressive after all these 
years and despite repeated viewing. With Joseph Got- 
ten, Dorothy Comingore, and Everett Sloanc. 47 

FITZCARRALD0— (2 hrs. 37 min.; 1982) In German. Eng. 
subtitles. Epic folly from director Werner Herzog. A 
cracked colonial entrepreneur (Klaus Kinski) wants 
desperately to build an opera house for his shabby city 
in the Amazon jungle. Hoping to finance his scheme 
by forging a new trade route for rubber, he has an 
Indian tribe haul a steamship by hand over a moun- 
tain — an image so monstrous and static it becomes a 
joke. With Claudia Cardinalc. 2 

THE FLY (19861— (1 hr. 38 min.) David Cronenberg’s 
remake of the solemnly inept Fly of 1958 is a new clas- 
sic of the horror genre. Scientist Seth Brundle (Jeff 
Goldblum) accidentally merges with a fly in the 
course of his experiments and, as a result, is gradually 
reborn as an insect. His transformation, developed in 
astonishing detail, is both grotesque beyond belief and 
extraordinarily moving. Cronenberg directs with 
great restraint — the arc of the movie, from horror to 
satire to tragedy, is clean, uncluttered, and powerful. 
With Geena Davis. 9 

THE 400 BLOWS— (1 hr. 29 min.; 1959) In French, Eng. 
subtitles. Francois Truffaut’s first film and one of his 
greatest, an exhilarating study (largely autobiographi- 
cal) of a young boy, Antoine Doinel, who mutinies 
against petty-bourgeois mean-spiritedness at home 
and in school. With Jcan-Pierrc Leaud, in a perform- 
ance he has never equaled. 9 

THE GANG'S ALL HERE — (1 hr. 43 min.; 1943) Carmen 
Miranda and her bananas— otherwise, minor Busby 
Berkeley. Maybe it’s that Fox’s garish color process 
ruins the Berkeley touch; maybe it’s that Alice Faye 
was too good an artist to work in this sappy milieu — 
anyhow, it’s a disappointment for all its fame. 2 

GILDA — (1 hr. 50 min.; 1946) An amusing and sinister 
triangle drama with Glenn Ford and George Mac- 
ready fighting for the favors of the dazzling Rita 
Hayworth, who at one point sings “Put the Blame on 
Mamc" in a self-mocking, sexy way. Some critics 
think the romance here is really a crypto-homoscxual 
one between the two men, so you may want to watch 
all the business with the walking stick. Dir. Charles 
Vidor. 8 

JULES AND JIM— (1 hr. 44 min.; 1962) In French, Eng. 
subtitles. Francois Truffaut’s masterpiece, and one of 
the greatest of postwar European films. Oskar Wer- 
ner and Henri Serrc arc the two young men, one Aus- 
trian. one French, who love the free-living Catherine, 
played by a radiant Jeanne Moreau. The picture is fast, 
playful, and casual on the surface, but its glancing 
blows have a way of leaving you shaken. A peerless 
evocation of the intellectual and bohemian life in the 
period around the First World War. 9 

THE MALTESE FALCON (19411— (1 hr. 40 min.) John 
Huston’s first film, the private-eye movie that began a 
whole trend and that almost everybody, it seems, 
knows and loves. Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, 
Peter Lorre, and Sydney Greenstrect arc all glorious. 8 

MODERN ROMANCE — (1 hr. 42 min.; 1981) Director and 
co-author Albert Brooks doesn’t seem to realize that 
displaying yourself as an infantile son of a bitch in re- 
lations with women is not all that different from dis- 
playing yourself as a peach: The degree of megaloma- 
nia is the same. This empty satire is a young man’s 
egocentric conception of a love affair — the man does 
the loving and commits the sins, and the woman 
stands and waits. With Kathryn Harrold. 9 

PYGMALION — (1 hr. 35 min.; 1938) A more than respect- 
able version of Shaw’s great play. Wendy Hiller stars 
as the cockney flower girl who proves it ain’t what 
you say. it’s the way you say it, and Leslie Howard is 
the professor who so reluctantly loves the thing he 
creates. Dir. Anthony Asquith and Leslie Howard. 8 

THRONE OF BLOOD— (1 hr. 50 min.; 1957) In Japanese, 
Eng. subtitles. A powerful, stark samurai tragedy — 
Macbeth set in sixteenth-century Japan. Starring To- 
shiro Mifune and Isuzu Yamada. Dir. Akira Kuro- 
sawa. 8 

ZERO FOR CONDUCT— (44 nun.; 1933) In French, Eng. 
subtitles. A short, satirical, fascinating, and highly in- 
fluential film set at a boys’ boarding school, present- 
ing an adult’s world as seen through a child’s eyes. It 
is, with L 'Age d'Or, one of the two great classics of 
anarchist filmmaking. Dir. Jean Vigo. 9 
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Many Broadway theaters will accept ticket orders, for a 
surcharge, on major credit cards by telephone. 

• Running more than a year. 

• • Running more than two years. 

IRLS Infra-Red Listening System; >3 rental fee. 

HALF-PRICE TICKETS AVAILABLE DAY OF 
PERFORMANCE, for Broadway and Off 
Broadway, at the Times Square Theatre Center, 
Broadway at 47th St., and the Lower Manhattan 
Theatre Center, 2 World Trade Center; in Brooklyn at 

Borough Hall Park. 

Performance length is approximate; also, price changes 
are frequent; phone theater for specifics. 



BROADWAY 



Previews and Openings 



Wednesday, February l 

JEROME ROBBINS’ BROADWAY— Based on Robbins's 
many dance-oriented musicals from A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the Forum to West Side Story. 
Stars are Robert LaFossc and Jason Alexander; fea- 
tured in the cast arc Scott Wise, Charlotte d’Amboise, 
Debbie Shapiro, Nancy Hess, Luis Perez, Michael 
Kubala, Faith Prince, Jane Lanier; choreographed and 
directed by Robbins with co-director Grover Dale. 
Previewing now prior to a 2/26 opening. Monday 
through Saturday at 8 , Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Preview prices: Wednesday matinee $25-540; all other 
performances $32. 50-547. 50. After opening, prices 
arc: Wednesday matinees, 532.50-547.50; all other 
performances $40-555. Imperial, 249 West 45th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 45 mins. IRLS 



Now Playing 



ANYTHING GOES — Patti LuPonc, Howard McGillin, and 
Bill McCutcheon star in a brilliant revival of Cole 
Porter’s musical; book by Timothy Crouse, John 
Weidman, after book by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodc- 
house, Howard Lindsay, Russel Crouse; directed by 
Jerry Zaks; choreographed by Michael Smuin. With 
Nancy Opel, Linda Hart, Rex Everhart, Anthony 
Heald, Anne Francinc. Tuesday through Saturday at 
8 , Wednesday and Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; 542.50 
to 547.50. Vivian Beaumont Theater, 65th Street 
and Broadway (239-6200). 2 hrs. 10 mins. • IRLS 

BLACK AND BLUE — A musical revue, conceived and di- 
rected by Claudio Segovia and Hector Orezzoli, fea- 
turing the raw power of the traditional jazz and blues 
style; choreographed by Henry LeTang, Cholly At- 
kins, Frankie Manning, and Fayard Nicholas. Fea- 
tured in the cast are Ruth Brown, Linda Hopkins, 
Carrie Smith, Bunny Briggs, Ralph Brown, Lon 
Chancy, Tina Pratt, Jimmy Slyde, Diane Walker, 
Cyd Glover, Savion Glover, and Dormeshia Sumbry. 
Tuesday through Saturday at 8 , Saturday at 2, Sunday 
at 3, 540 to $50, Wednesday at 2, $32.50 to 542.50. 
MinskofT Theater, 200 West 45th Street (869-0550). 

BORN YESTERDAY — Edward Asner and Madeline Kahn 
star in a revival of Garson Kanin’s 1946 comedy, 
which pits a rich wheeler-dealer junkman against his 
none-too-bright, but willing-to-lcam, mistress; di- 
rected by Josephine R. Abady. Featured in the cast arc 
Franklin Cover, Daniel Hugh Kelly, John Wylie, Joel 
Bernstein, Peggy Cosgrave, Heather Ehlers, Ron 
Johnston, Charlotte Booker, Greg Jbara, and Paul 
Hebron. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 , Saturday at 
2, Sunday at 3, $30 to 540; Wednesday at 2, 527.50 to 
$37.50. 46th Street Theater, 226 West 46th Street 
(246-0102). 2 hrs. 20 mins. 

CATS— Based on T. S. Eliot’s brilliant Old Possum 's Book 



of Practical Cats, and presented with a cast of 23 talent- 
ed American “cats.” Music by Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber; directed by Trevor Nunn; choreographed by Gil- 
lian Lynne. There are splendid scenery and costumes, 
lightsome, high-flying dancers, imaginative and 
show-stopping lighting, canny and effervescent direc- 
tion, and almost too much dazzlement. Monday 
through Friday (except Thursday evening which is al- 
ways dark) at 8 , Saturday at 2 and 8 . 532.50 to 550; 
Wednesday at 2, Sunday at 3,527.50 to 545. The 
Winter Garden Theater, Broadway and 50th Street 
(239-6200). 2 hrs. 45 mins. • • IRLS 
A CHORUS LINE — Out of the real-life words of chorus- 
line aspirants, James Kirkwood and Nicholas Dante 
have fashioned this shiny 1976 Pulitzer Prize-winning 
musical romance, conceived, directed, and choreo- 
graphed by the late Michael Bennett; the lyrics are by 
Edward Kleban, and it bounces agreeably off Marvin 
Hamlisch's score. None of the original cast remains, 
but the replacements are entirely satisfactory. Mon- 
day through Saturday at 8 ; Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2; 535 to 547.50. Shubert Theater, 225 West 44th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 10 mins. • • 

THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE — A revival of George Bernard 
Shaw’s play; directed by Stephen Porter. With Remak 
Ramsay, Rosemary Murphy. Paul Ukena, Margue- 
rite Kelly, Adam LeFcvre, Lee Richardson, Roxanne 
Hart, and Philip Casnoff. Tuesday through Thursday 
at 8 . Wednesday and Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; 533; 
Friday and Saturday at 8 , 536. Circle in the Square, 
1633 Broadway (239-6200). IRLS 
EASTERN STANDARD— Richard Greenberg's play takes a 
look at four thirtyish New Yorkers who discover suc- 
cess is no defense against the hardships of the eighties; 
directed by Michael Engcr. Featured in the cast arc 
Anne Meara, Dylan Baker, Barbara Garrick, Kevin 
Conroy, Patricia Clarkson, and Peter Frechette. 
Monday through Saturday at 8 , Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2; 525 to 537.50. John Golden Theater, 252 
West 45th Street (239-6200). 

INTO THE WOODS— Nancy Dussault is the Witch; Cyn- 
thia Sikes plays the Baker's Wife; Chip Zien's the Bak- 
er, Tom Aldredge is both the narrator and the Myste- 
rious Man; Robert Westenbcrg is both Cinderella's 
handsome Prince and Little Red Ridinghood’s Wolf; 
written and directed by James Lapine; music and lyr- 
ics by Stephen Sondheim; stories are adapted from the 
grim Grimm Brothers, and other scary fairy-tale 
writers; and the dance movement is by Lar Lubo- 
vitch. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 , Saturday at 2, 
Sunday at 3, 535 to $50; Wednesday at 2, 532.50 to 
542.50. Martin Beck Theater, 302 West 45th Street 
(246-0102). 2'hrs. 35 mins. *IRLS 
LEGS DIAMOND— Peter Allen stars in a musical adapted 
from the film The Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond, set in 
and around a speakeasy in Manhattan in the twenties, 
and based on the life of the nefarious underworld fig- 
ure who was also a song-and-dance man; the book is 
by Harvey Fierstein and Charles Suppon; the music 
and lyrics are by Peter Allen; the choreographer is 
Alan Johnson, directed by Robert Allan Ackman. 
Featured in the cast are Julie Wilson, Randall Ed- 
wards, Raymond Serra, Jim Fyfe, Christian Kauff- 
man, Joe Silver, and Pat McNamara. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 535 to 550; Wednesday at 2, 535 to 
545; Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3, 535 to 550. Mark 
Hellinger Theater, 51st Street and Broadway (757- 
7064). 2 hrs. 20 mins. IRLS 
M. BUTTERFLY — David Dukes and B. D. Wong star in a 
multiple-award-winning play by David Henry 
Hwang which takes place at present in a Paris prison, 
and in recall, during the years 1960-70 in Beijing, at 
the time of an international spy scandal; adroitly di- 
rected by John Dexter, and an unqualified success in 
its look and sound. Featured in the cast are Pamela 



Pay ton- Wright, Richard Poe, Jamie H. J. Guan, 
George Martin, Alec Mapa, Lindsay Frost, and Lori 
Tan Chinn. Monday through Saturday at 8 , Saturday 
at 2, 530.50 to 540, Wednesday at 2, 529.50 to 537.50. 
Eugene O’Neill Theater, 230 West 49th Street 
(246-0220). 2 hrs. 35 mins. IRLS 
ME AND MY GIRL— James Brennan, Ellen Foley, Jane 
Connell, Dee Hoty, and George S. Irving star in the 
revival of a 1937 musical ("which is often downright 
adorable — we might even call it lovable!”: John Si- 
mon speaking!); the book and lyrics are by L. Arthur 
Rose and Douglas Furber, the music is by Noel Gay; 
directed by Mike Ockrent. An aristocratic family 
learns that a cockney has inherited the title, and does 
its best with the material at hand to convert him into a 
proper nobleman. Tuesday through Saturday at 8 , 
Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3. 537.50 to 550; Wednesday 
at 2, 530 to 542.50. Marquis Theater, 46th Street and 
Broadway (246-0102). 2 hrs. 30 mins. • • IRLS 
LES MISERABLES — A musical, based on the Victor 
Hugo novel, with book by Alain Boublil and Claude- 
Michel Schonbcrg, music by the latter, and lyrics by 
Herbert Kretzmer, additional material by James Fen- 
ton; adapted and directed by Trevor Nunn and John 
Caird with their customary panache. WithTim Shew 
as Jean Valjean, with Herndon Lackey asjavert, Mau- 
reen Moore, and Natalie Toro. A fugitive is pitted 
against a self-righteous police inspector in a lifelong 
struggle to evade capture. Monday through Saturday 
at 8 , Saturday at 2; 525 to 550. 200 516 tickets available 
Monday through Thursday with student I.D.'s at box 
office. Broadway Theater, Broadway at 53rd Street 
(239-6200). 3 hrs. 15 mins. • IRLS 
0H1 CALCUTTA! — An erotic revue, conceived and de- 
vised by Kenneth Tynan. Material by Jules Feiffcr, 
John Lennon, Leonard Melfi, Robert Benton, Dan 
Greenburg, Lconore Kandcl, Sam Shepard, Sherman 
Ycllcn, and others; choreography by Margo Sapping- 
ton; directed by Jacques Levy. Monday through Fri- 
day at 8 , Wednesday at 2, Saturday at 2, 7, and 9:30, 
Sunday at 3 and 7; 535-545. Edison Hotel Theater, 
240 West 47th Street (302-2302). 2 hrs. • • 

OUR T0WM— Thornton Wilder's play, directed by Greg- 
ory Mosher, features Spalding Gray in the pivotal role 
of the stage manager, Penelope Ann Miller as young 
Emily, and Eric Stolz as her young suitor (these last 
two are especially heartwarming), Frances Conroy, 
Peter Maloney, Roberta Maxwell, and Jeff Weiss. 
Tuesday through Saturday at 8 , Saturday and Sunday 
matinees at 3; Sunday at 7:30; 537.50 for orchestra, 
$30 for balcony; through 2/26. Lyceum Theater, 
149 West 45th Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 15 mins. IRLS 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA— The Andrew Lloyd 
Webber/Harold Prince musical; lyrics by Charles 
Hart and Richard Stilgoc; choreographed by Gillian 
Lynne. A terrific technical achievement chock-full of 
gorgeous scenery and costumes, based on the Gaston 
Leroux horror novel. The action takes place in 1860, 
and tells of a mysterious Creature who lurks beneath 
the stage of the Paris Opera and exercises a reign of 
terror over all its occupants. With Timothy Nolen as 
the Phantom, Patti Cohenour, Steve Barton, Marilyn 
Caskey, Nicholas Wyman, Leila Martin, David Ro- 
mano, and Cris Groenendaal. Monday through Sat- 
urday at 8 , Saturday at 2, 536.50 to 550, Wednesday at 
2, 530 to 542.50. Majestic Theater, 247 West 44th 
Street (239-6200). 2 hrs. 30 mins. • IRLS 
RUMORS — Neil Simon’s latest offering takes place in 
Sncdcn’s Landing, and revolves around an anniversa- 
ry party, an errant gunshot, two mistaken affairs, a 
temporary hearing disorder, and a missing hostess; di- 
rected by Gene Saks. Featured in the cast are Ron 
Lcibman, Christine Baranski, Joyce Van Patten, Jessi- 
ca Walter, Charles Brown, Mark Nelson, Cynthia 
Darlow, Andre Gregory, Lisa Banes, and Larry Lin- 
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ville. Monday through Saturday at 8, $27.50 to $40; 
Saturday at 2; $25 to $35; Wednesday at 2, $20 to 
$32.50. Broadhurst Theater. 235 West 44th Street 
(239-6200). 2 hrs. 15 mins. IRLS 
SARAFI NA! — The South African musical success, con- 
ceived, written, and directed by Mbongeni Ngema, 
who also composed the score with Hugh Maskela, 
tells of a class of high-school children who are inspired 
to create their own play about Nelson Mandela, and 
they are an undiluted joy to watch and listen to, bub- 
bling with enthusiasm, humor, righteous anger, pas- 
sion, plus unquenchable hope. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at 8, Wednesday and Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; 
$40 to $45. Cort Theater, 138 West 48th Street (239- 
6200). 2 hrs. 30 mins. • IRLS 



OFF BROADWAY 



Schedules and admissions extremely subject to 
change. Phone ahead, avoid disappointment. 



BITTER FRIENDS— Gordon Rayfield’s thriller about an 
American Jew who is arrested for spying on the Unit- 
ed States for Israel; directed by Allen Coulter. Fea- 
tured in the cast arc Ben Sicglcr, Sam Gray, Farryl 
Lovett, Bill Nelson, and Viola Harris. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 8, Sunday at 2 
and 7; $16 to $19. Jewish Repertory Theater, 344 
East 14th Street (505-2667). 

THE BOOK AND THE STRANGER— A theater piece based 
on The Book of Kalita IVa Dimna, with music, move- 
ment, and masks of Erhard Stiefel; directed by Jou- 
mana Rizk. Wednesday through Sunday, 2/1-5, and 
Thursday through Sunday, 2/9-12, at 7:30; $10. La 
MaMa Annex, 74 A East 4th Street (475-7710). 

BRILLIANT TRACES— Cindy Lou Johnson' s comic drama 
about a recluse who opens his door to a strange girl in 
a drenched wedding gown; directed by Terry Kin- 
ney, and starring Joan Cusack and Kevin Anderson. 
Tuesday through Friday at 8, Saturday at 2 and 8, 
Sunday at 3 and 7:30; $22.50 to $28. Circle Repertory 
Company production at the Cherry Lane Theater, 
38 Commerce Street (924-7100). 

BUNNYBEAR — Written and directed by Nico Hartos, this 
two-character play (Richard Flynn and Laura Fay 
Lewis) is about conflicts between a husband and wife 
who cannot agree on anything for more than three 
minutes. Tuesday through Saturday at 8, Saturday at 
2, Sunday at 3; SI 7 and $20. Peter Xantho Theater, 
302 West 91st Street (877-5166). 

CANTORIAL — Ira Levin’s comcdy/drama about a couple 
who move into a converted synagogue; directed by 
Charles Maryan. With Anthony Fusco, Woody Ro- 
moff, Lesly Kahn. Tuesday through Saturday at 8, 
Wednesday, Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; $22.50-$35; 
from 2/14. Lamb’s, 130 West 44th Street (997-1780). 

THE CEZANNE SYNDROME— The French-Canadian dra- 
matist, Normand Canac-Marquis, tells of a man chal- 
lenged to cope with the loss of his wife and child by 
taking a hallucinatory journey; directed by Liz Dia- 
mond. Phone theater for specifics. A Soho Repertory 
Theater production at the Greenwich House The- 
ater, 27 Barrow Street (226-5620). 

THE COCKTAIL HOUR— A. R. Gurney’s play about a son 
who wants his parents’ permission to put on a play he 
has written about them; directed by Jack O’Brien. 
With Nancy Marchand, Keene Curtis, Bruce Davi- 
son, Holland Taylor. Tuesday through Friday at 8, 
Saturday at 3 and 8, Sunday at 3 and 7; $27-$30. 
Promenade, Broadway at 76th Street (580-1313). 

DALTON’S BACK — Keith Curran’s drama about a young 
school teacher forced to confront the memories of his 
abused childhood when the emotions of first love 
overwhelm him; directed by Mark Ramont. With 
John Dossett, Colleen Davenport, Matt McGrath, 
Lisa Emery, Jayce Bartok. Tuesday through Friday at 
8, Saturday at 2 and 8, Sunday at 3 and 7:30; $22.50 to 
$28. Circle. 99 Seventh Avenue South (924-7100). 

DIAL ’AT FOR MURDER — A revival of the Frederick Knott 
thriller about a husband who discovers his wife has 
been unfaithful; directed by Harv Dean. Featured in 
the cast are Stephen Michaels, Edna Boyle. Henry 
Fandel, Robert Zaleski, and William Rothline. 
Wednesday through Saturday at 8, Sunday at 3; $10; 
through 2/19. Second Studio for Actors, fourth 
floor, 163 West 23rd Street (463-7050). 

DIE DREIGR0SCHEN0RER — An adaptation of Bertolt 
Brecht’s The Threepenny Opera, set in the cabaret dec- 



adence of 1928 pre-Nazi Berlin. Featured in the cast 
are Thomas Pullano, Gisela Bruckner, Sarah Dclson, 
and Leena Heinonen. Thursday through Saturday at 
8:30; $10; through 2/4. Theater-Studio, 750 Eighth 
Avenue, Suite 200 (397-3299). 

THE DREAMS OF DR. KING— Billy Graham's dramatic 
piece on Dr. King’s last day on earth and his passage 
to another world; directed by Wyatt Paul Davis. Fea- 
tured in the cast are Jerry Love (as Dr. King), Mike 
Colt. McKinley Winston, Joyce Joseph. Friday and 
Saturday at 8, Sunday at 4; through 2/26; $12. Red 
Carpet Theater. 240 East 123rd Street (842-8570). 
DRIVING MISS DAISY— Frances Stcmhagen. Earle Hy- 
man, and Anderson Matthews star in Alfred Uhry’s 

C rizc- winner about a crusty old Jewish widow and 
er black chauffeur; directed by Ron Lagomarsino. 
Tuesday through Saturday at 8, Wednesday and Sat- 
urday at 2, Sunday at 3; $30. John Houseman The- 
ater. 450 West 42nd Street (564-8038). • 

ELECT RA — Sophocles' timeless story of one woman’s 
endurance and revenge against her enemies; translat- 
ed, adapted, and directed by Gary Beck. Nancy Guar- 
ino has the title role, Mark R. Hunt is Orestes, and 
Glenn Thomson and Nicki Baker are Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. Wednesday through Saturday at 8, 
Saturday and Sunday at 3; $15; 2/8 through 3/5. Side- 
walks Theater, 40 West 27th Street (481-3077). 
ENRICO IV— Luigi Pirandello's psychological thriller 
about madness, memory, and illusion, translated by 
Robert Comthwaite, with Paul Hecht starring in the 
title role. Featured in the cast are Donna Matilda, 
Robert Stattel, Jack Ryland, Joshua Worby, Peter 
Francis James, Brian Cousins, Richard Hicks, Frank 
Nastasi, Diane Kagan, Lazaro Perez, and Karen 
Chapman; directed by J. Ranelli. Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8, matinees Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday at 2; through 2/12; $20 to $29. Roundabout 
Theater, 100 East 17th Street (420-1883). 

THE FANTASTICKS— A gracious and musical fable that 
has spawned plenty of talent in its time. And children 
who saw it decades ago now bring their children to 
enjoy it. Tuesday through Friday at 8, Saturday at 7 
and 10, Sunday at 3 and 7:30; $24 to $28. Sullivan 
Street Theater, 181 Sullivan Street (674-3838). • • 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989— This satire is now at a 
new theater and is director/writer Gerard Alessan- 
drini’s new version, up to par, snuff, and all sorts of 
mischief. Most of the new material is heady stuff, fea- 
turing skits, parodies, and spoofs on interesting peo- 
ple. With Toni DiBuono, Philip Fortenberry, Roxie 
Lucas, David McDonald, and Michael McGrath. 
Tuesday through Friday at 8:30; Saturday at 7:30 and 
10:30; Sunday at 3:30 and 7:30; $30 to $32.50. The- 
ater East, 21 1 East 60th Street (838-9090). 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNY IN THE CLAIR DE LUNE— Kathy 
Bates and Tony Campisi star in Terrence McNally’s 
award-winning comedy in which Johnny wants to 
marry and have a family, and Frankie wants no com- 
mitments. The plot tells of two over-40 singles 
searching for fulfillment; the director is Paul Benedict. 
Tuesday through Friday at 8, Saturday at 7 and 10, 
Sunday at 3 and 7; all seats $30. Westside Arts The- 
ater, 407 West 43rd Street (541-8394). 

GOOD— C. P. Taylor's drama is about a family man and 
university professor's chilling descent into Nazism; 
directed by Robert Hupp. 2/4, 9, 11, 18, 23, 24 at 8; 
2/5, 19 at 3. Jean Cocteau Repertory at the Bouwerie 
Lane Theater, 330 Bowery (677-0060). 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY MAMA— Mateo Gomez and Eugenia 

Cross arc featured in Roberto Cossa's comedy exam- 
ining greed, avarice, and ambition within a family as 
members gather for a mother’s birthday celebration; 
directed by Vicente Castro. English performances 
Wednesday through Friday at 8, and Spanish on Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 2:30 and 8; $10. Puerto Rican 
TVaveling Theater. 304 West 47th Street (354-1293). 
HEDDA GABLER — Henrik Ibsen’s play, with Joanne 
Camp in the title role, Robin Leslie Brown, Stuart 
Lerch, James Nugent, and Frank Geraci; directed by 
Richard Fancy. Wednesday through Friday at 8, Sat- 
urday at 5 and 9, Sunday at 3 on 2/5; $10. Pearl The- 
ater, 125 West 22nd Street (645-7708). 

THE HEIDI CHRONICLES— Wendy Wasserstein’s play, cel- 
ebrating a woman’s wish to stand by her beliefs, is 
awash in juicy one-liners coming thick and fast from 
all directions, and provides an evening’s entertain- 
ment everyone should get a kick out of; directed by 
Daniel Sullivan. With Joan Allen, Boyd Gaines, Peter 
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Friedman, Ellen Parker, Alma Cuervo, Anne Lange, 
Cynthia Nixon, Drew McVety. Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8, Sunday at 7, Saturday and Sunday at 3; 
through 2/19. It will re-open 3/1 at the Plymouth 
Theater on Broadway. Playwrights Horizons 
Theater, 416 West 42nd Street (279-4200). 

110 IN THE SHADE— Musical, based on The Rainmaker, 
with book by N. Richard Nash, music by Harvey 
Schmidt, and lyrics by Tom Jones; directed by Tom 
Briggs. Featured in the cast are Craig Hensley, Merrill 
Vaughn, and John Keane. 2/2, 3, 4 at 8, Saturday and 
Sunday matinees at 3 on 2/4. and 5. St. Bart’s Play- 
house^ 109 East 50th Street (751-1616). 

I COULD CO ON LIP-SYNCHING 1— John Epperson stars in 
the tale of a girl’s travels from backwoods to movie 
stardom; conceived and developed by Epperson and 
Justin Ross (who also directs). Thursday, Friday, and 
Sunday at 8:30; Saturday at 7 and 10; S15. Theater 
Off Park, 224 Wavcrly Place (279-4200). 

THE IMMIGRANT: A HAMILTON COUNTY ALBUM— Mark 
Harelick’s play concerns the first Jewish sealers in a 
small Texas town; directed by John Driver. Featured 
in the cast are Lonny Price, Lisa Pelikan, Ann Hillary, 
and Nesbitt Blaisdell. Tuesday through Saturday at 8, 
Sunday at 2 and 7; S20 to S 22. An American Jewish 
Theater production at the Susan Block Theater, 307 
West 26th Street (633-9797). 

IN A PIG'S VALISE — A musical salute to the exciting de- 
tective feature films of the forties; with book and lyr- 
ics by Eric Overmyer; music by August Darnell; di- 
rected and choreographed by Graciela Daniels. 
Featured in the cast are Reg E. Cathey, Lauren Tom, 
Jonathan Freeman, Thom Sesma, Charlie Lagond, 
Michael McCormick, Nathan Lane, and Ada Maris. 
Tuesday through Saturday at 8, Saturday at 2, Sunday 
at 3, $18 to $22. Second Stage Theater, Broadway 
at 76th Street (873-6103).’ 

THE KATHY AND M0 SHOW: PARALLEL LIVES-Mo Gaff- 
ney and Kathy Najimy, through skits and vignettes, 
describe a vision of some of the excesses plaguing 
modem-day America, using diverse character por- 
trayals; directed by Paul Benedict. Tuesday through 
Friday at 8, Saturday at 7 and 10, Sunday at 3 and 7; 
$26 to $28. Westside Arts Theater, 407 West 43rd 
Street (541-8394). 

THE LEGACY — The triumphant return of Gordon Nel- 
son’s history of gospel music, directed by Elmo Terry 
Morgan. You might well clap your hands and stomp 
your feet, and have a great time as well! Friday and 
Saturday at 8, Sunday at 3; $15. At the National 
Black Theater, 2033 Fifth Avenue (427-5615). 

LOVE’S LABOR'S LOST— Shakespeare’s comedy, seventh 
play in the Marathon, is set in the early 1930s, directed 
by Gerald Freedman, music by John Morris, chore- 
ography by Tina Paul. With William Converse Rob- 
erts, Richard Libertini, Christine Dunford, Mark 
Moses, and Roma Downey. Tuesday through Satur- 
day at 8, Wednesday, Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; $30. 
Public/Newman, 425 Lafaycac Street (598-7150). 

MACBETH— Shakespeare’s tragedy, performed in-thc- 
round, directed by Nick Mahon of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, stars Joe Ziegler and Nancy Palk. 
Featured are Bill Verderber, Melissa Ford, Tom Dun- 
lop, Joyce O’Connor, and Mary Ed Porter. Thursday 
through Saturday at 8; Monday through Friday at 
10:30 a.m.; $15 to $18. Theater for a New Audience at 
CSC Theater. 136 West 13th Street (307-7171). 

MAMA’S LITTLE BOYS-Grcgory Kerns's drama is a por- 
trayal of the black male in the eighties and the choices 
he is forced to make as he grapples for dignity and 
recognition; directed by Roderick Giles. Featured in 
the all-male cast arc Steven Dye, Reginald Bennett. 
Gregory Kerns, and Anthony Cooper. Through 2/19; 
$15 (phone theater for specificis). National Black 
Theater, 2033 Fifth Avenue (427-5615). 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE — Shakespeare’s dark comedy, 
directed by Mark Lamos. Featured in the cast are Len 
Cariou, Kate Burton, Ethyl Eichelberger, George 
Hall, Deryl Caitlyn, Lois Smith, Jack Weston, and 
Lorraine Toussaint. Tuesday through Saturday at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; $30; from 
2/3. Mitzi E. Newhouse Theater at Lincoln Center, 
150 West 65th Street (239-6200). IRLS 

THE NIGHT HANK WILLIAMS DIED— Larry L. King's 
comedy is set in a bar in a small western Texas town 
in 1952 and tells of a youth’s schemes to escape his 
constricting environment; directed by Christopher 
Ashley. Featured in the cast arc Betsy Aidem, Phyllis 
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Somerville, Steve Rankin, Barton Heyman, Man 
Mulhcm, and J. R. Home. Tuesday through Saturday 
at 8, Sunday at 3 and 7. WPA Theater, 519 West 
23rd Street (2064)523). 

NUNSENSE — Dan Goggin’s musical adventures of five 
motivated nuns who try to mount a talent show to 
raise money for what they consider a good cause. 
With Suzi Winson, Helen Baldassare, Lynne Winter- 
steller, Marilyn Farina, and Julie J. Hafner. Tuesday 
through Saturday at 8. Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; 
$27.50 to $32.50. Douglas Fairbanks Theater, 432 
West 42nd Street (239-4321). • • 

OIL CITY SYMPHONY— Musical revue, directed by Larry 
Forde. Featured in the cast are Mike Craver, Michelle 
Horman, Mark Hardwick, and Mary Murfitt. It tells 
of a recital participated in by four graduates of the 
same high school who meet at a reunion. Tuesday 
through Friday at 8, Sunday at 3 and 7; Saturday at 7 
and 10; $27. Cirde-in-the-Square Downtown 
Theater, 159 Bleecker Street (254-6330). • 

ONE TWO THREE FOUR FIVE— A musical comedy by 
Larry Gelbart and Maury Yeston telling about people 
who have just been evicted from the Garden of Eden. 
It’s been raining for days and the only work to be 
found is in Egypt; directed by Gerald Gutierrez. Fea- 
tured in the cast are Pamela Blair, Mickey Freeman, 
Jonathan Hadary, Davis Gaines, Kenneth L. Marks, 
Lauren Mitchell, Philip Hoffman, Brenda Presley, 
Henrietta Valor, and Mary Testa. Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8, Sunday at 7, Saturday and Sunday at 
2:30; $30; through 2/3. Stage 1, City Center Theater 
131 West 55th Street (581-7907). 

OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY— Jerry Stemer’s comedy about 
the efforts of a small New England community to 
protect itself against acquisition by unscrupulous Wall 
Street takeover artists; directed by Gloria Muzio. 
With Mercedes Ruehl, Scotty Bloch, Arch Johnson, 
James Murtaugh, and David Schramm. Tuesday 
through Friday at 8, Saturday at 3 and 8, Sunday at 3 
and 7; $22 to $28; from 2/7. Minetta Lane Theater, 
18 Minetta Lane (420-8000). 

PERFECT CRIME — Warren Manzi’s cat-and-mouse duel 
between a detective and a doctor; directed by Jeffrey 
Hyatt. Featured in the cast are the author, Cathy Rus- 
sell, Brian Dowd, Michael Worth, Lionel Chute, and 
W. MacGregor King. Tuesday through Saturday at 8, 
Sunday at 3 and 7. Saturday at 2; $25. Harold Clur- 
man Theater, 412 West 42nd Street (695-3401).* 

REPERTORY ESPAN0L— La Corte Del Faraon (a Spanish 
operetta); Eduardo Machado's Revoltillo; Gloria Gon- 
zalez's Cafe con Leche and Padre Gomez y Santa Cecilia; 
Jose Zornlla's 1844 play, Don Juan Tenorio; La Gener- 
ala Alegre, a 1910 zarzuela; Havana Sings, and other 
zarzuelas; in rotating repertory, with dance events of a 
Spanish or South American nature. Call theater for 
specific dates and times. Performances: Friday and 
Saturday at 8. Sunday at 7; $12 for plays, $16 for mu- 
sicals and dance events; through February. Phone the- 
ater for specifics. At the Gramercy Arts Theater, 
138 East 27th Street (889-2850). 

THE RETURN OF THE BEEN-T0— An odyssey back home 
to Africa, by Charles OyamO Gordon, told in dra- 
matic encounters using ritual drums, music, and 
dance; directed by Frederick Rolf; score by John-Mar- 
tin Green, with choreography by Abdel R. Salaam. 
Thursday and Friday at 8, Saturday at 2 and 8; $10 to 
$12.50. The Door, 121 Sixth Avenue (279-4200). 

THE RINGDOVE — A work of director/designer Ralph Lee, 
composer Jody Kruskal. and playwright George 
Sand, incorporating masks, puppets, and theater in fa- 
bles drawn from The Panchantantra of India and Kah- 
lila and Dimna of Persia. Featured in the cast are Sandra 
Kovacks, Elliot Scon; music by Martha Gilpin, Wal- 
ter Zimmerman. Tom Marion, Barbara Benardy and 
Jody Kruskal. Thursday and Friday at 8, Saturday at 7 
and 9, Sunday at 3; $8; through 2/5. St. Mark’s 
Church In-the-Bowery, Second Avenue and 10th 
Street (533-4650). 

THE SEAGULL— Chekhov’s classic in a new translation by 
Mindcl Goldstein. Featured in the cast are Kit Carson. 
Tony Vancria, Scph Mulaire, David Walters, Drew 
Dix, Micah Moses, Chuck Schneider, Jeanette Smith, 
Elsie James, Charlotte Norris, and Ralph Romano.; 
directed by Lev Shekhtman. Wednesday through Sat- 
urday at 8; $12; through 2/27. Theater in Action, 46 
Walker Street (431-1317). 

SONGS OF PARADISE— First production of the Joseph 
Papp Yiddish Theater is an irreverent fantasy retelling 
of the Book of Genesis, based on the biblical poetry of 



the Yiddish poet Itsik Manger; book by Miriam Hoff- 
man and Rena Bcrkowicc Borrow, music by Rosalie 
Gerut; directed by Avi Hoffman. In Yiddish with En- 
glish narration. Featured in the cast are Adrienne 
Cooper, Eleanor Reissa, Rosalie Gerut, David Kencr, 
and Avi Hoffman. Phone for specifics. Public Thea- 
ter/Shiva Theater, 425 Lafayette Street (598-7150). 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS— Robert Harling's play is about soci- 
ety matrons and working girls who discuss their ways 
of living, and their husbands as they are being beauti- 
fied at the same beauty parlor regularly; directed by 
Pamela Berlin. Featured in the cast arc Stacy Ray, Su- 
san Mansur, Anne Pitoniak, Constance Shulman, 
Betty Moore, and Rosemary Prinz. This small play is 
both entertaining and moving. Tuesday through Fri- 
day at 8, Saturday at 6 and 10, Sunday at 3 and 7:30; 
$27 to $30. Lucille Lortel Theater, 121 Christopher 
Street (924-8782). • 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES — Charles Dickens’s classic, adapt- 
ed by Everett Quinton and directed by Kate Stafford. 
This rendering of the French Revolution plays Thurs- 
day through Sunday at 8; $15. Ridiculous Theatrical : 
Company at the Charles Ludlam Theater, One 
Sheridan Square (691-2271). 

TAMARA— John Krizanc’s participatory adventure, based 
on two days in the life of Tamara, takes place in a lav- 
ish Italian villa, the retreat of Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
and lets you pursue any character throughout the fif- 
teen rooms of the villa; directed by Richard Rose. 
Monday through Wednesday at 8; Sunday at 3 and 7, 
$100; Friday at 8, $120; Saturday at 5 and 9, $135; 
Wednesday at 2, $60. Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Park Avenue and 66th Street (239-2590). 

ULYSSES IN NI6HTT0WN— Adapted by Maijorie Bar- 
kentin from the Walpurgisnacht chapter in Joyce’s 
novel, Ulysses. The play has fourteen actors perform- 
ing forty roles (Steve Coats plays the leading role of 
Leopold Bloom); directed by Wayne Martens. 
Wednesday through Saturday at 8, Saturday at 2, 
Sunday at 3; $16 to $20. Samuel Beckett Theater, 
410 West 42nd Street (594-2826). 

THE UNGUIDED MISSILE— David Wolpc’s play with Es- 
telle Parsons playing the role of Martha Mitchell, the 
highly-charged figure of the Watergate period; direct- 
ed by Fred Kolo. Jerome Dempsey is featured as At- 
torney General John Mitchell. Also in cast: Barry 
Cullison, Leslie Dalton, Mary Jo Salemo, and Nick 
Searcy. Tuesday through Saturday at 8. Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2, Sunday at 3; from 2/4; $24. Amer- 
ican Place. 1 1 1 West 46th Street (247-0393). 

VAMPIRE LESBIANS OF SODOM— Howard Samuelsohn 
and Holly Felton in Charles Busch’s funny and imagi- 
native play, and Sleeping Beauty or Coma ; directed by 
Kenneth Elliott. Tuesday through Friday at 8, Satur- 
day at 7 and 10, Sunday at 3 and 7; $24 to $28. Prov- 
incetown, 133 Macdougal Street (477-5048). • • 

WE — The Negro Ensemble Company’s two dramas by 
Charles Fuller, played weekly in repertory and linked 
in theme with characters in parts I and II of his five- 
play scries; directed by Douglas Turner Ward. The 
first is Sally, the second is Prince. Michele Shay plays 
Sally, Sam Jackson is Prince, and featured are Hatti 
Winston, Alvin Aleis, Ed Wheeler, Peggy Alston, 
Raynor Scheme, Carla Brothers, Larry Sharp, and 
Graham Brown. Through 2/26; $22.50 to $27.50. 
Theater Four, 424 West 55th Street (246-8545). 

WITHOUT APOLOGIES— Thom Thomas’s play uses the 
same characters from Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest and explores what might have happened 
to them thirty years later; directed by Edgar Lans- 
bury. Featured in the cast are Kurt Knudson, Carrie 
Nye, Pauline Flanagan, Peter Pagan, Edmund Lewis, 
and Laura Brutsman. From 2/1 (call theater for specif- 
ics). Hudson Guild, 441 West 26th Street (760-9810). 

WORKING — A revival of the Broadway musical from the 
book by Studs Turkcl, featuring music and lyrics by 
Stephan Schwartz, James Taylor, Micki Grant, Craig 
Camelia, Mary Rogers, and Susan Birkenhead; di- 
rected by Barbara Joy Spiegel, through 2/2 at 7:30; 
FREE! Phone for details. New School for Social 
Research. 66 West 12th Street (688-0945). 



OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



THE ADDING MACHINE— Elmer Rice’s tale, directed by A1 
D’Andrea, of Mr. Zero, whose name speaks for his 
character and his inability to change his meaningless 
existence. With Brian Sullivan, Alexis Keefe, Lucky 
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Salidar, Kevin Nagle, Nancy Lcarmonth, David 
Frank, Edith Frampton. Thursday through Saturday 
at 8, Sunday at 3; 18; 2/9 through 3/5. Art and Work 
Ensemble, 870 Sixth Avenue (213-0231). 

ALGERIAN ROMANCE — Kres Mersky’s farce, directed by 
Casey Childs, set in the fictional Central American 
country of Casa Luna, where a deposed dictator 
(Lloyd Batista) and a love-sick American dentist 
(Gregg Almquist) come face to face. Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8, Sunday at 3; 2/10 through 3/4; $10. 
Primary Stages, 354 West 45th Street (333-7471). 

BLUE MOON — A multi-media piece, inspired by Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter, looks at romantic love in 
America; written and directed by Steve Busa. Thurs- 
day through Sunday at 8; $8; 2/2 through 19. A Red 
Eye Collaboration at La MaMa’s First Floor The- 
ater, 74 A East 4th Street (475-7710). 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR — Lcn Jenkins surrealistic comedy 
uses the Franz Kafka story as a point of departure and 
explores his personal life and literary works; directed 
by R. Jeffrey Cohen. Tuesday through Saturday at 8, 
Sunday at 7; $10; through 2/5. RAPP Arts Center, 
220 East 4th Street (529-5921). 

DOUBLE BILL— Guy Bcmotas’s Air Condition, about love 
in the 1950s South, and Space — Then Forever, about a 
21st-century ship of galaxy hoppers; with Marguerite 
Vigliante, Marty Aschner, Debbi Stile, Steven Defen- 
derfer, Irenka Jakubiak, Ernie Oges, Nadine O'Gor- 
man, and Charles Parsons. 2/3, 4, 10, 22 at 8; 2/5 and 
12 at 2. The Neurotic Theatrical Company at The- 
ater 22, 54 West 22nd Street (242-3657). 

DOUBLE BILL — Marguerite Duras’s two one-acters, The 
Malady of Death, with Tina Shepard and Rosemary 
Quinn. Ellen Maddow’s Betty Bends the Blues, featur- 
ing the author/composcr as a housewife heroine. 
Thursday through Sunday ar4; through 2/5. A Talk- 
ing Band production at the Theater for the New 
City, 155 First Avenue (254-1 109). 

DOWN HOME SAUSAGE MEAT— Zcta Dawson’s script is a 
mixture of horror, humor, and intrigue; directed by 
Cynthia Granville. With Timothy Bass, Ka’ran 
Bridges, Lori Brown, Jeff Clark, JoJo Sydenham, and 
Jessica Dawson. 2/2 to 4 at 8, 2/5 at 3; $10. Cooper 
Square Theater, 50 East 7th Street (260-2880). 

FESTIVAL OF ONE-ACT COMEDIES— Evening A: Four 
playlets by Howard Korder, Ted Talley, Scott Rub- 
sam, Fred Sanders, and Stephen Gregg. Evening B: 
Five playlets by Richard Orloff, Mark O’Donnell, 
Laurence Klavan, Peter TAlan, and Bill Bozzone. 
Tuesday through Sunday at 8. Sunday at 3; $10. Call 
theater for specifics. Judith Anderson Theater, 422 
West 42nd Street (239-0827). 

HENRY LUMPUR — Israel Horovitz's play, loosely based 
on Shakespeare’s Henry IV Parts I and II, explores 
power struggles, corruption and drug trade in the 
fishing industry; directed by Grey Johnson. The 
twcnty-fivc-member cast includes Roger Serbagi, 
Honor Molloy, Jordan Lund, Bill Gillogly, Brian De- 
late, Ralph Bell, and Carol Bradley. Tuesday through 
Sunday at 8; $10; through 2/26. Actor’s Outlet The- 
ater, 120 West 28th Street (6454)783). 

HOLD ON TO YOUR HAIS-Reyival of the 1940 A1 Jolson 
musical comedy dealing with the goings-on at a dude 
ranch, with Mexican bandits, fancy cowboys, etc.; di- 
rected by Barbara Vann; the music is by Burton Lane, 
the lyrics are by E. Y. Harburg. $10 to $12; 2/2 to 5 at 
8; Sunday matinee at 3. Medicine Show Theater, 
353 Broadway (431-9545). 

I DO NOT LIKE THEE, DOCTOR FELL— Bernard Farrell’s 
comedy is about a slick American psychologist who 
optimistically attempts to introduce the idea of group 
therapy to her Irish clients in Dublin; directed by 
Charlotte Moore. Featured in the cast are Chris Car- 
rick, Timothy Thomas, Paula Kenny, Enid Rogers, 
Denis O’Neill, Kathe Mull, and Ciaran O’Reilly. 
Thursday through Saturday at 7:30, Sunday at 4; $10; 
through 2/5. At the 18th Street Playhouse, 145 
West 18th Street (255-0270). 

THE IMAGINARY INVALID — Malade Imaginaire): Mo- 
line’s comedy about a valetudinarian who tries to ob- 
tain constant medical attention by wedding his 
daughter to the dull-witted son of a famous physician; 
directed by Allen Schroetcr. Friday and Saturday at 8, 
Sunday at 3; $10; through 4/30. Westside Repertory 
Theater, 252 WEst 81st Street (874-7290). 

JEST, SATIRE, IRONY, AND DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE— 
Christian Grabbc’s nineteenth-century romp, revolv- 
ing about the Devil and his adventures on earth; di- 



rected by Anne dc Mare. With Jeannie Chilton, Dan 
Tedlie, Arianc Smith, Tim O’Niel, Gene Silberman, 
and Perry Levenson. Thursday through Saturday at 8; 
Saturday at 3; through 2/25; $8. House of Candles 
Theater, 99 Stanton Street (353-3088). 

LINE— Israel Horovitz’s play, now in its thirteenth year, 
and with a brand-new cast, is now directed by Wil- 
liam Lipscomb. Phone for specifics; $10. 13th Street 
Repertory, 50 West 13th Street (675-6677). • • 

MISS FIRECRACKER CONTEST— A revival of Beth Hen- 
ley’s comedy about a small Southern town and its 
once famous beauty contest; directed by Bruce Her- 
mann. Featured in the cast are Helen Rosenthal, Linda 
Larson, Suzette Stewart, Tim Corcoran, Kendall 
Katz, and Brian Buckley. Wednesday through Satur- 
day at 8, Sunday at 3; $8; through 2/5. 29th Street 
Repertory, 527 West 29th Street (465-0575). 

OUR OWN RED BLOOD— Cecil Jenkins’s play wherein two 
Irish Catholic men are thrown together in a no-win 
situation; directed by Stephen Jobes. Featured in the 
cast arc George Bamford and John Jubak. Thursday 
and Friday at 8, Saturday at 7 and 10, Sunday at 3 
(additional performance 2/8 at 8); $10; through 2/11. 
Riverwest Theater, 155 Bank Street (243-0259). 

PVT. WARS— James McLure’s comedy about three men 
who have only in common being in a hospital and the 
experience of having fought in Vietnam; directed by 
Gene Frankcl. Friday and Saturday at 8, Sunday at 3, 
Monday at 7; 2/3 through 27; $8. Gene Frankel 
Theater, 24 Bond Strcrt (777-1710). 

SAVAGE IN LIMBO — -John Patrick Shanley’s play, set in a 
Bronx bar inhabited by five people on the prowl, ex- 
plores the themes of loneliness and love; directed by 
Anthony DeRiso. Wednesday through Saturday at 8, 
Sunday at 7; $8; through 2/12. Power Theater Com- 
pany production Beckmann Theater, 314 West 54th 
Street, second floor (534-8390). 

THE SPIDER’S WEB— Agatha Christie's tale, set in a quiet 
English country home, has a murder plot, sex, drugs, 
child abuse, international diplomacy, and antique 
dealing; directed by Jeffery K. Neill. Thursday 
through Saturday at 8, Saturday and Sunday at 3; $10; 
2/10 through 26. AH Souls Fellowship Hall, Lex- 
ington Avenue at 80th Street (535-3356). 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE— Valentine Kataev’s 1935 come- 
dy about two mismatched couples sharing a one- 
room apartment in Soviet Russia; directed by Ken- 
neth Mitchell. With Dcirdre Madigan, Murray 
Rubinstein, Rico Colantoni, Illeana Douglas, Heather 
Golden, Aamc Lofgrcn, Jodi B. Cooper. Through 
2/12; $8; phone theater for specifics. Mazur Theater, 
555 East 90th Street (410-6055). 

TIS THE MORNING — A play, by Ruth Beckford and Ron 
Stacker Thompson, about a May-December romance 
between an older woman and a 38-ycar-old engineer, 
and focuses on the difficulty of the woman’s son who 
is the same age as her suitor. Thursday through Sun- 
day at 7:30, Saturday, Sunday at 3; $8-$10; through 
2/12. Harry Dejur, 466 Grand Street (869-3981). 

TONY N’ TINA’S WEDDING— Attendance at a wedding at 
Washington Square Church, 135 West 4th Street, 
then at a reception at 147 Waverly Place, for an Ital- 
ian dinner, champagne, and wedding cake. Wednes- 
day through Saturday at 7, Sun. at 2; $55 for wedding 
and reception buffet dinner (279-4200). 

TRIPLE BILL — Stephen Jackson's Mayberry’s Revenge, 
about a mechanic whose greatest achievement was 
fixing Andy Griffith’s car; T. Wayne Moore’s My 
Baby’s a Toll-Free Number, wherein a telephone sex 
operator inadvertendy meets one of his clients, and 
Stephanie Walter's Second Son, about a father who's 
locked his son in the house for fifteen years. Friday 
and Saturday at 8, Sunday at 4; $8; through 2/26. 
Blackmarket, 30 Avenue B (1/718-638-3665). 

TRIPLETS IN UNIFORM- Jeffrey Essmann’s comedy, di- 
rected by David Warren, concerns itself with a set of 
identical triplets who attend an all-girl school. With 
Bob Koherr, Ann Mantel, and Cornelia Kiss. Thurs- 
day through Saturday at 10; 2/2 through 18; $8 to $10. 
LaMaMa. 74/a East Fourth Street (475-7710). 



NEW YORK TICKET SERVICE 

For information regarding theater, dance, and concert 
tickets, call 880-0755 Monday through Friday from 
10:30 a.m. to 4:30. New York Magazine will be happy to 
advise you. 
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EXHIBITIONS 



compiled BY EDITH NEWHALL 



GALLERIES 



Galleries are generally open Tue.-Sat. from 
between 10 and 11 to between 5 and 6. 



SOLOS 



Madison Avenue and Vicinity 

GERRY GRIFFIN— Sculp turcs that are shell and vessel- 
shaped frames overlaid with layers of wax, burlap, 
wire, and rope; through 2/11. Sculpture Center, 167 
E. 69th St. (879-3500). 

GLENN JAMPOL — Paintings of interlocking cubes and 
spheres that refer to still life and landscape; 2/4-25. 
C.D.S. 13 E. 75th St. (772-9555). 

JASPER JOHNS— “The Maps”; 2/3-3/25. Gagosian, 980 
Madison Ave. (744-2313). 

FREDERICK KIESLER — Drawings and a model for his 
biomorphic structures known as “The Endless 
House,” in collaboration with this architect/artist’s 
retrospective at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art; through 2/28. McCoy, 19 E. 71st St. (570-2131). 

LE CORBUSIER— Drawings and other works on paper 
executed between 1928-1965; through 2/25. Kouros, 
23 E. 73rd St. (288-5888). 

ALFRED H. MAURER/DARRYL HUGHTO-Cubist paintings 
by this early American Modernist/ A survey of paint- 
ings from 1975 through 1988. Through 2/27. Sa- 
lander-O’Reilly, 22 E. 80th St. (879-6606). 

THERESE 0ULT0N— Large-scale abstract paintings that 
refer to landscape, by a British artist; through 2/18. 
Hirschl & Adler Modern, 851 Madison Ave. (744- 
6700). 

MAXFIELD PARRISH— A survey of paintings; 2/1-3/31. 
Goffman, 18 E. 77th St. (744-5190). 

GERHARD RICHTER— Serigraphs from 1965-1987 that 
have never been exhibited before; through 2/18. Goe- 
the House, 1014 Fifth Ave. (744-8310). 

THEODORE ROSZAK/CLARENCE H. CARTER— Paintings 
and drawings executed between 1929 and 1937 by this 
artist who is known primarily as a sculptor/Early 
paintings, watercolors, and drawings from the 20 s, 
30s, and 40s. Through 2/18. Hirschl & Adler, 21 E. 
70th St. (535-8810). 

KENNETH SNELS0N— Computer images, sculpture, and 
panoramic photographs; through 4/7. New York 
Academy of Sciences, 2 E. 63rd St. (838-0230). 

FRANK STELLA — New metal reliefs from his “Waves” 
scries; 2/4-3/2. Knoedler, 19 E. 70th St. (794-0550). 

DOROTHEA TANNING— Recent collages; 2/1-28. Schle- 
singer, 822 Madison Ave. (734-3600). 

GREGORY WILLIAMS— New paintings; through 2/25. 
Cordier & Ekstrom, 417 E. 75th St. (988-8857). 

IGNACIO ZULOAG A — Paintings executed in Spain and 
America between 1909-25, including Spanish land- 
scapes, portraits of majas, gypsies, and bullfighters, as 
well as portraits of prominent Americans; 2/2—4/28. 
The Spanish Institute, 684 Park Ave. (628-0420). 



57th Street Area 



LEONARD BASKIN— Wood carvings and watercolors; 

2/4-25. Kennedy, 40 W. 57th St. (541-9600). 

ROBERT BARRY— Monochromatic paintings with poetic 
fragments of writing grafted onto their surfaces; 
through 2/4. Solomon, 724 Fifth Ave. (757-7777). Sec 
Solos, “SoHo & TriBeCa.” 

BEN BERNS— Realist paintings of the coastal plains of 
Virginia and the Blue Ridge Mountains; 2/1-25. 



Schmidt-Bingham, 41 W. 57th St. (888-1122). 

ISABEL BISHOP — A survey of paintings, drawings, and 
prints from the 30s through the 80s, by this Cincin- 
nati- bom artist (1902-1988) who moved to New 
York in 1918, and studied under Kenneth Hayes 
Miller and Guy Pene Du Bois at the Art Students 
League; 2/2-3/31. Midtown, 11 E. 57th St. (758- 
1900). 

RONALD BLADEN— Hcavily-impastoed abstract paintings 
from the 1950s discovered in the artist’s studio after 
his death; 2/7-3/12 Washburn, 41 E. 57th St. (753- 
0546). 

JORGE CASTILLO— Paintings of New York; 2Z7-3/4. 
Marlborough, 40 W. 57th St. (541-4900). 

CLYDE CONNELL — Totemic sculptures in wood, by this 
artist who lives at Lake Bastineau, Louisiana; through 
2/11. Hcrstand, 24 W. 57th St. (664-1379). 

LESLEY DILL— Figurative sculptures in wood, celluclay, 
and bronze that depict modern-day parables; through 
2/11. Lamagna, 50 W. 57th St. (245-6006). 

PHILIPPE FAVIER— Miniature reverse landscape paint- 
ings on glass; through 2/4. Blum Helman, 20 W. 57th 
St. (245-2888). 

JANET FISH— New still-life paintings and watercolors; 
through 2/25. Miller, 41 E. 57th St. (980-5454). 

MARY FRANK— Recent paintings on glass, metal, and pa- 
per. plus drawings, collages, and ceramic and bronze 
sculptures; through 2/18. Zabriskie, 724 Fifth 
Ave.307-7430). 

REGINA GRANNE— New paintings; 2/4-28. TaristchefT, 
50 W. 57th St. (664-0907). 

ANTONIO GUUARR0— Still-lifes, nudes, and animal stud- 
ies; through 2/18. Lladro, 43 W. 57th St. (838-9341). 

HANS HOFMANN— Paintings from 1945-49; through 
2/18. Emmerich, 41 E. 57th St. (752-0124). 

CANDACE JANS — Paintings of Italian and English land- 
scapes; 2/4-3/ 1 . Fischbach, 24 W. 57th St. (759-2345). 

JERRY KEARNS— Ten recent large-scale paintings that fo- 
cus on media manipulation, cover-ups, and cultural 
heroes and icons; 2/1— 3/4. Kent, 41 E. 57th St. (980- 
9696). 

ALUN LEACH-J0NES— Recent abstract paintings; through 
2/18. Ross, 50 W. 57th St. (307-0400). 

DAVID B. LEWIS/GR0NK — New paintings by both. 
Through 2/8. Siegel, 24 W. 57th St. (586-0605). 

AGNES MARTIN— Recent paintings that continue this art- 
ist’s exploration of reductive geometry; through 2 / 11 . 
Pace, 32 E. 57th St. (421-3292). 

VICTOR PASMORE— Fourteen recent large-scale paintings 
on canvas and wood executed in his studio on the is- 
land of Malta; through 2/4. Marlborough, 40 W. 57th 
St. (541-4900). 



East Village 



LEON BIBEL — A retrospective of prints from the 1930s; 

2/4-3/31. Sragow, 436 E. 11th (477-6284). 

C.S.H. JHABVALA— Watercolors and pencil drawings; 

2/ 1-3/5. Humphrey, 242 E. 5th St. (529-0692). 

HANS KALLIW0DA— Painted hammocks; through 2/5. La 
Mama, 6 E. 1st St. (505-2476). 



SoHo and TriBeCa 



ERIK GUNNAR ASPLUND— Architectural drawings from 
1917-1940, for such projects as the Villa Snellman, 
Skandia Cinema, and the Stockholm Public Library, 
among others; through 3/1 1 . Protetch, 560 Broadway 
(966-5454). 

ILAN AVERBUCH — New sculptures in varying dimen- 
sions and materials; through 2/15. Hoffman, 429 W. 



Broadway (966-6676). 

SONIA BALASSANIAN — Drawings and objects; through 
2/11. Exit, 578 Broadway (966-7745). 

STEPHANIE BERNHEIM— Abstract paintings; through 
2/18. Dclahoyd, 426 Broome St. (219-2111). 

JAMES BIEDERMAN/CHARLES GAINES— New large-scale 
geometric paintings that refer to landscape and archi- 
tecture /Conceptual photographic works in a series 
entided “Numbers and Trees"; 2/4-25. Weber, 142 
GreeneSt. (966-6115). 

ARTHUR COHEN— Large, eccentrically-shaped abstract 
paintings inspired by Baroque architecture; through 
2/11. Rosenberg. 115 Wooster St. (431-4838). 

TONY CRAGG — New etchings by this British sculptor; 
through 3/4. Crown Point Press, 568 Broadway (226- 
5476). 

JAMIE DALGLISH/STEVEN POLLACK— New paintings and 
aimed photographic works in a series entided “ Pa- 
in psests and Poltergeists’VAn installation in magne- 
sium and leather. Through 2/11. Braathen, 33 
Bieecker St. (777-1161). 

JOHN DREYFUSS— Figurative cast bronze sculptures; 
through 2/18. Fendrick, 568 Broadway (966-2820). 

DAVID LANDIS F1CK — Mixed-media pieces with Cubistic 
forms inspired by Russian icons and still-life arrange- 
ments; 2/4— 3/1. Milliken, 98 Prince St. (966-7800). 

HENRY FLYNT — Recent “concept” art; through 3/4. Har- 
vey, 537 Broadway (925-7651). 

YOSHISHIGE FURUKAWA — Paintings in which geometric 
shapes are set against paint^fly abstract backgrounds; 
through 2/11. Condeso/Lawler, 76 Greene St. (219- 
1283). 

R.L. GARRATT AND CO.— A series of collaborative paint- 
ings; 2/2-25. Koury Wingate. 578 Broadway (966- 
5777). 

ERIC 6000E— Dioramas that incorporate vintage photo- 
graphs and found objects; through 2/11. Cuder, 164 
Mercer St. (219-1577). 

JANE IRISH— New paintings; through 3/4. Sharpe, 152 
Wooster St. (777-4622). 

KRISTIN JONES AND ANDREW GINZEL— Several collabo- 
rative installations; through 3/4. Brandt, 568 Broad- 
way (431-1444). 

SHELAGH KEELEY— Handmade artist’s books, works on 
paper, and large wall drawings; through 2/11. Li- 
guori, 93 Grand St. (334-0190). 

STEVE KEISTER— Three recent editions of prints related 
to the artist’s sculpture; 2/T-3/7. Solo, 578 Broadway 
(925-3599). 

PER KIRKEBY— Sculpture and works on paper; through 
2/8. Auchindoss, 558 Broadway (966-7753). 

RONNIE LANDF1ELD— Abstract paintings based on land- 
scape; through 2/8. Haller, 415 W. Broadway (219- 
2500). 

THOMAS LAWSON— New paintings; through 2/18. Met- 
ro Pictures, 150 Greene St. (925-8335). 

BARRY LE VA — New woodblock prints and related 
drawings; through 2/25. Nolan, 560 Broadway (925- 
6190). 

CLAIRE UBIN— Landscape paintings; 2/2-25. 48 Laight, 
48 Laight St. (941-0295). 

PATTY MART0RI— Recent sculpture; 2/4-25. Heam, 39 
Wooster St. (941-7046). 

MARK MCGINNIS/SHELAGH KEELEY— A 10-year sculp- 
tural project that symbolically renders the United 
States and the Soviet Union as a table-top island- 
/Books that contain drawings in wax, pigment, and 
oil stick. Through 2/11. Franklin Furnace, 112 Frank- 
lin St. (925-4671). 

HELMUT MIDDENDORF— New, mostly black paintings 
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with woodcut-like images; through 2/15. Nosei, 100 
Prince St. (431-9253). 

ROBERT MORGAN — Paintings, photographs, and concep- 
tual works based on sequential imagery; 2/4— 3/1. 
Ncrlino, 96 Grene St. (966-16610. 

ANTONIO MUNTADAS— An installation entitled “The 
Board Room,” of 13 photographic portraits of world 
religious leaders; through 2/20. Moos, 133 Greene St. 
(982-0411). 

DENNIS 0PPENHEIM— New works; through 2/4. Gib- 
son, 568 Broadway (925-1192). 

STEPHEN PACE— New paintings and works on paper; 
2/4-28. Perlow, 560 Broadway (941-1220). 

MAURIZI0 PELLEGRIN— New works that combine frag- 
ments of found objects and altered photographs; 
2/2-25. Wessel-O’Connor, 60 Thomas St. (766- 
1633). 

JEFF PERR0NE— Stylized vessels in cast bronze, and sev- 
en ceramic pieces based on a 17th-century illustrated 
Indian manuscript; 2/4-2/25. Cowles, 420 W. Broad- 
way (925-3501). 

LEO RABKIN/BERNARO CHAET— Constructed canvases 
from the 1940s and unpainted, stitched linen "skins” 
from 1988; through 2/11 /Small still-life paintings; 
through 2/4. Pearl, 420 W. Broadway (966-5506). 

ELDRIDGE RAWLS— Recent non-objective paintings; 
through 2/11. Viafora, 568 Broadway (925-4422). 

IVAN SCHWARTZ— Collages and drawings of urban im- 
ages, spliced together like cinematic montages; 
through 2/25. Munroe, 415 W. Broadway (226- 
0040). 

MARK SCHWARTZ — New paintings; through 2/25. 
Baum, 588 Broadway (219-9854). 

MAURA SHEEHAN — An installation of nets and globes en- 
titled "Surface Tension"; through 2/25. Facchetti, 476 
Broadway (966-5991). 

ROGER SHIM0MURA — New paintings; through 2/11. 
Steinbaum, 132 Greene St. (431-4224). 

ROBERT STACKHOUSE — A site-specific installation and 
monumental watercolor paintings on paper mounted 
to linen; 2/3-3/4. Dolan/Maxwcll, 154 Wooster St. 
(353-1702). 

FRANK STELLA — Recent editions from Tyler Graphics 
and Tanglewood Press; 2/4-25. Castelli Graphics, 578 
Broadway (941-9855). 

CY TW0MBLY — Paintings from 1951 and 1953, and 
sculptures from the same period; 2/1-28. Sperone 
Westwater, 142 Greene St. (431-3685). 

EMILIO VEDOVA — Round paintings that function three- 
dimensionally, by a 70-year-old Venetian artist; 
through 3/4. Ala, 560 Broadway (941-1990). 

JULIE WACHTEL— New paintings that juxtapose seem- 
ingly unrelated imagery; through 2/8. Brown, 560 
Broadway (219-1060). 

LARRY LEE WEBB — Recent paintings that have an ark or 
a circular saw as a central image; through 2/18. Leon- 
ard, 419 Broome St. (226-6709). 

STANLEY WHITNEY — Abstract paintings based on grids; 
through 2/4. Fiction/nonfiction, 21 Mercer St. (941- 
8611). 

ARNIE ZIMMERMAN — An installation of carved clay tiles; 
through 2/11. Stark, 568 Broadway (925-4484). 



Other 



FRANCISCO ALVARADO-JUAREZ/ASHLEY WARD— Site 
specific installations by both; through 2/18. BACA 
Downtown, 111 Willoughby St. (718-596-2222). 

FRANCISCO GOYA— Prints from Los Caprichos, Los De- 
sastres de la Guerra, Los Disparates, La Tauromaquia, and 
The Bulb of Bordeaux-, 2/2-3/18. Columbia Universi- 
ty, Wallach Art Gallery, Schermerhom Hall, 8th 
floor, Broadway at 116th St. (854-5906). 

JOZE PLECNIK — Photographs and drawings by this Yu- 
goslavian architect (1872-1957); through 2/25. Archi- 
tectural League of New York, 457 Madison Ave. 
(753-1722). 

BENTE ST0KKE — An installation endded “The Ship”; 
through 2/12. Storefront for Art & Architecture, 97 
Kenmare St. (431-5795). 

BRYNHILDUR TH0RGEIRSD0TTIR- An installation of 
sculptural glass forms based on ancient Nordic my- 
thology; through 2/17. Glass Workshop, 142 Mulber- 
ry St. (966-1808). 



GROUP SHOWS 



Madison Avenue and Vicinity 

BERNARD— 33 E. 74th St. (988-2050). Works by 20th- 
century artists, including Birmelin, Blake, Dine, Gia- 
cometti, Jeandos, others; through 2/25. 

GRAHAM MODERN— 1014 Madison Ave. (535-5767). 
“Physicality,” with works by Beall, Cicero, Crile, 
Fogel, Fried, Kriesberg, Nakoneczny, Poor, Resika, 
Sandofer, Schley, Thome, Trieff, White, others; 
2/2-3/4. 

HAMILTON— 19 E. 71st St. (744-8976). Prints by Dun- 
ham, Estes, Fischl, Lichtenstein, Murray, Sultan, 
Winters; through 2/25. 

HIRSCHL A ADLER FOLK-851 Madison Ave. (988-3655). 
Portraits and landscapes by folk artists shown along- 
side photographic likenesses of their subjects; through 

2/25. 

PERLS— 1016 Madison Ave. (472-3200). Works by Ar- 
chipenko, Braque, Dufy, Leger, Miro, Picasso, oth- 
ers; through 3/25. 

WEINTRAUB— 988 Madison Ave. (879-1195). Works by 
Botero, Matisse, Miro, Vlaminck; through 3/25. 

57th Street Area 



DRAKE— 50 W. 57th St. (582-5930). Recent works by 
Christensen, Jackman, Jaramillo, Kuehn, Naponic, 
Slowinski, Torrence; through 2/25. 

DRUn— 724 Fifth Ave. (974-9329). "Fifteen Years, 
1974-1989,” with works by Bums, Currier, Moty, 
Skoofgors, Staffel, Stewart, Tawney, Winokur, oth- 
ers; through 2/25. 

FITCH-FEBVREL— 5 E. 57th St. (688-8522). Prints and 
drawings by 19th and 20th-century artists, including 
Escher, Martin, Pascin, Redon, others; through 2/25. 

FRENCH— 41 W. 57th St. (308-6440). "Love and Chari- 
ty: The Tradition of Caritas in Contemporary Paint- 
ing,” with paintings by Birmelin, Dunlap, Fish, Ga- 
luzska, Lucas, McCoy, McGarrell, Portnow, Van 
Horn, others; through 2/25. 

FRUMIQN/ADAMS— 50 W. 57th St. (757-6655). Recent 
and early works by A meson, Azaceta, Beckman, Dc 
Forest, Surls; 2/1—25. 

GEROLD-WUNDERLICH— 50 W. 57th St. (974-8444). “A 
Century of American Painting, 1850-1950,” with 
works by Benson, Church, Cropsey, Prentice, Potth- 
ast, Whittredgc, others; through 2/11. 

HARBOR— 24 W. 57th St. (307-6667). Prints by Albright, 
Benton, Wood, others; through 2/28. 

H El DEN BERG — 50 W. 57th St. (586-3808). Works by Bo- 
tero, Chia, Chadwick, Mcadmore, Moore; through 
3/1. 

I.B.M.— Madison Ave. at 56th St. (745-6100). "Frontier 
America: Works from the Buffalo Bill Historical Cen- 
ter, Cody, Wyoming”; “American Paintings from 
Three New Jersey Museums”; through 2/25. 

JANIS — 110 W. 57th St. (586-0110). “40th Anniversary 
Exhibition,” with works by Arp, Giacometti, Leger, 
Mondrian; through 3/11. 

SHEA A BEKER— 20 W. 57th St. (974-8100). "Diagrams 
and Surrogates,” with works by Diao, Dona, Dryer, 
Goldstein, Heilman, Kalina, Komoski, Lasker, Noz- 
kowski, Reed, Stephan, Welling; through 2/25. 



East Village 



ILLUSTRATION— 330 E. 11th St. (979-1014). “Art from 
the Heart,” with works by Billout, Frinta, Kunz, 
Mack, Mihaesco, Smith, others; through 2/14. 

SoHo and TriBeCa 



ALTERNATIVE MUSEUM— 17 White St. (966-4444). “Pris- 
oners of Image: Ethnic and Gender Stereotypes Yes- 
terday and Today,” with works by Berkowitz, 
Colescott, Simpson, Van Dalen, Wong, others; 
through 3/4. 

ART IN GENERAL— 79 Walker St. (219-0473). “Visionary 
Landscapes," with works by Heffeman, Krutsick, 
Rosmarin, Stein, Tcague-Cooper, Vinton, Weaver, 
Weinstein; through 2/18. 

ARTISTS SPACE— 223 W. Broadway (226-3970). “Vidas 



Perdidos/Lost Lives,” by the Border Art Workshop- 
/Tailler de Arte Frontero; "Michael Sorkin: Model 
City”; through 2/18. 

BEtTZEL— 113 Greene St. (219-2863). Works by Dona, 
Hristoff, Jaime-Mena, Macdonald; through 2/18. 

BERNARDUCCI— 560 Broadway (334-0982). “Romantic 
Vision,” with works by Hauben, Leboff, Naber, 
Renzoni; through 2/11. 

DRAWING CENTER— 35 Wooster St. (219-2166). “Selec- 
tions 44,” with works by Kim, Koorland, Moriarty, 
Moninski, Olivier, Ragone, Sugiura, Tisdale, Watel; 
through 2/11. 

HELLER— 71 Greene St. (966-5948). Glass sculptures by 
Antoine and Etienne Leper lier, Robert Carlson; 
2/4-26. 

KIND— 136 Greene St. (925-1200). “The Singular Imagi- 
nation," with works by Aloise, Darger, Fins ter, Gill, 
Lattier, Podhorsky, Ramirez, Wolfli, Yoakum, oth- 
ers; through 2/8. 

KLEIN— 611 Broadway (505-1980). “Songlincs,” with 
works by AfFarian, Bleckner, Bullock, Morehead, 
Nares, Nelson, Wilson; through 2/11. 

LENNON, WEINBERG— 580 Broadway (941-0012). 
Works by Chamberlain, Connelly, De Maria, Fish- 
man, Hague, Heizer, Murphy, Smith, Wcstermann; 
through 2/25. 

L0RENCE MONK— 568 Broadway (431-3555). Drawings 
by gallery artists and others; 2/4-25. 

NEWBURG— 580 Broadway (219-1885). Works by Di 
Benedetto, McCaslin, Mosset, Noland, Parrino, 
Staehle; through 2/11. 

PENINE HART— 568 Broadway (334-3522). Drawings by 
Bocchino, Hawkesworth, Mannarino, Nechvatal, 
Rothenberg; through 2/11. 

P.P.O.W. — 532 Broadway (941-8642). “Broken Land- 
scape, Discarded Object," with works by Benney, 
Edgerton, Ess, Johns, Kiefer, Kline, Rothenberg, 
Sandofer, Smithson, others; through 2/8. 

PRATT MANHATTAN— 295 Lafayette St. (718-63^-3517). 
“A Painter’s Brooklyn,” with works by Anderson, 
Chiriani, Dinnerstein, Frank, Kapp, Storey, others; 
through 2/25. 

PR0TETCH— 560 Broadway (966-5454). Works by Ar- 
majani. Burton, Insley, Minter, Omlor, Reed, Stuart, 
Wilder, Wiley, Woodman; through 2/18. 

SHAFRAZI — 163 Mercer St. (925-8732). Works by con- 
temporary artists who explore the use of language 
through their art, including Barry, Beckley, Darbo- 
ven, Holzcr, Jenney, Kruger, On Kawara, Weiner, 
others; through 2/18. 

SHAP0UKY— 99 Spring St. (334-8172). Drawings by 
gallery artists and others; through 3/4. 

SOHO CENTER FOR VISUAL ARTISTS— 114 Prince St. 
(226-1995). Works by Carbone, Gray, Kuharic, Mor- 
rison; through 2/18. 

THE CL0CKT0WER— 108 Leonard St. (233-1096). “Here 
and There: Travels Part 2,” with works by Evange- 
lista, Medalla, Orimoto, Vater, through 3/12. 

THORP— 103 Prince St. (431-6880). “Epiphanies,” with 
works by Bleckner, Dickinson, Graves, Murch, Ner- 
drum, Stella, others; through 2/25. 



Other 



80 WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST— 80 Washington Square 
East (998-5747). "13th Annual Small Works Exhibi- 
tion,” juried by Allan Frumkin; 2/4-3/3. 

GREY ART GALLERY — 33 Washington Place at Washing- 
ton Square East (998-6780). “Politics & Polemics: 
French Caricature and the French Revolution, 
1789-1799”; through 2/25. 

P.S. 1—46-01 21st St., Long Island City, N.Y. (718- 
784-2084). “Theatergarden Bestiarium”; “Special 
Projects ’89”; “The Secret Pictures by Hilma af 
Klint”; through 3/12. 

ROTUNDA — Brooklyn War Memorial, Cadman Plaza 
West and Orange St. (718-875^031). “On the Sacred 
in Art: Receptacles of Spirit,” with works by Azara, 
Birch, Boza, Fayomi, Gaile, Schaller; through 2/11. 

SNUG HARBOR CULTURAL CENTER— 1000 Richmond 
Terrace, Staten Island, N.Y. (718-448-2500). Works 
that express intercultural discomfort, by Billops, Bri- 
ceno, Chong, Francesdii, Machida, Phillips, Pindell, 
Ringgold, others; through 2/19. 

SWISS INSTITUTE— 35 W. 67th St. (496-1759), Mon., 
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Tue., Thu., Fri. 2-8; Sat., Sun. 2-6. Sculpture by 
Butter, Gehr, Hill, Puryear, Thcrrien, Wood, others; 
through 2/10. Also at die City Gallery, 2 Columbus 
Circle, weekdays 10-5:30. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



AUDREY BERNSTEIN — Photographs of collages; through 
2/25. Lcdel, 168 Mercer St. (966-7659). 

JOHN COPLANS — Large-scale photographs of isolated 
views of the photographer’s own hands; through 
2/11. Lelong, 20 W. 57th St. (315-0470) 

OLIVER GAGLIANI— Early black-and-white abstractions 
and color photographs from the past 30 years;through 
2/18. Witkin, 415 W. Broadway (925-5510). 

PAUL GR0TZ — Photographs taken since his first exhibi- 
tion at the Julian Levy Gallery in the 1930s; through 
2/11. Prakapas, 19 E. 71st St. (737-6066). 

I.C.P.— 1130 Fifth Ave. (860-1777), Tue. 12-8 (5-8 free 
of charge), Wed.-Fri. 12—5, Sat.-Sun. 11-6. J2.50 ad- 
mission. “Elliott Erwin: Personal Exposures”; 
through 6/25. 

SY KATTELS0N— Photographs of New York; through 
2/18. Photofind, 138 Spring St. (334-0010). 

JOSEF K0UDELKA — Panoramic photographs of urban 
European environments, and early prints from his 
work "Gypsies”; through 3/4. Pace/MacGill, 11 E. 
57th St. (759-7999). 

MILLER — 138 Spring St. (226-1220). An installation enti- 
tled “Slide Show,” with works by Ballou, Cameron, 
Faust, Kaup, Minene, Morgan; 2/1-18. 

BRIAN 0GLESBEE— Photographs of bizarre tableaux that 
are a cross between interiors, landscapes, and still 
lifcs, taken with an 8” x 10” camera; 2Z4-3/4. Licber- 
man & Saul, 155 Spring St. (431-0747). 

LYNN SAVILLE/JOSEPH SEMACH-Colored photographs 
of the circus and ice skating/Photographs of stones 
with Hebrew letters on them, found by the photogra- 
pher in Gerona, Spain; 2Z7-4/3. Urdang, 23 E. 74th 
St. (288-7004). 

SEAGRAM— 375 Park Ave. (572-7000), Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 
“Women/Men,” with photographs by Coplans, Ev- 
ans, Fink, Meyerowitz, Winogrand, others; through 
3/31. 

TWINING — 568 Broadway (431-1830). Photographs of 
gardens, by Atget, Erwitt, Janus, Kertesz, Plachy, 
Quesada, Strand, Yang; through 2/15. 

JAMES VAN DER ZEE— Photographs from 1908-1982, 
from the collection of the late photographer’s wife; 
2/3-3/18. Flushing, 136-73 41st Ave., Rushing, N.Y. 
(718-463-7700), Wed.-Sat. 10-1 and 2-5. 

WHITE COLUMNS— 325 Spring St. (92+4212). Photo- 
graphs by Babcock, Bowman, Geleynse, Goldring, 
Jones; through 2/11. 



P E R F O R M A N c: E 



CHELSEA HOTEL— 222 W. 23rd St. (2794200). Through 
2/5, Thu.-Sun. at 8: “At the Chelsea,” a site-specific 
festival of performance an, music, and theater based 
on the hotel’s history. $15 (tickets $35 for benefit per- 
formance on 2/5). 

FRANKLIN FURNACE— 1 12 Franklin St. (9254671). 2/3, 4 
at 8:30: “Survival ...Against All Odds,” by Gearold 
Dolan. $8. 

LA MAMA ETC.— 74A E. 4th St. (475-7710). 2/6 at 9: 
“The Doris and Bunny Show," by Chris Tanner and 
Sebastian Stuart. $8, $10. 

P.S. 122—150 first Ave. (477-5288). 2/2-5: “Wired! A 
Benefit for Performance Space 122.” 2/2 at 8: Reno, 
Meredith Monk, Spalding Gray, others. 2/3 at 8: 
Charles Dennis, Mabou Mines, Eric Bogosian, oth- 
ers. 2/3 at 11: Carmelita Tropicana, Lambs Eat Ivey, 
Ethyl Eichelberger, others. 2/4 at 8: Richard Elovich, 
Karen Finley, Philip Glass, others. 2/4 at 1 1 : Danccn- 
oise. Holly Hughes, John Kelly, Watch face, others. 
2/5 at 8: David Cale, Eileen Myles, Jim Turner, oth- 
ers. $15 per show, or $75 for opening night reception 
and admission to all shows. 



M u s E u M s 



AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY— CPW at 

79th St. (769-5000). Daily 10 a.m.-5:45; Wed., Fri., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-9. Contribution $3.50; children $1.50; 
free Fri. -Sat. 5-9. Gardner D. Stout Hall of Asian 



Peoples: 3,000 artifacts and artworks, covering Tur- 
key to Japan, Siberia to India . . . Margaret Mead 
Hall of Pacific Peoples . . . Celestial Plaza . . . Aurora 
Gem Collection and the William Goldberg Collection 
of Colored Diamonds . . . Hall of South American 
Peoples . . . Through 6/30: "The Pre-Columbian 
Cultural Record.” Through 2/28: “A Naturalist at 
Large.” 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 200 Eastern Pkwy. (718-638- 
5000). Mon., Wed.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5, Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5. Donation $3; students $1.50; seniors $1. The 
Emily Winthrop Miles Collection of Wedgwood . . . 
Celebration of Newly Installed Period Rooms . . . 
Reinstallation of Egyptian Galleries . . .58 Sculptures 
by Rodin . . . Through 3/6: “A Century of French 
Painting.” Through 2/13: "Images on Stone: Petro- 
glyphs of the Southwest.” Through 2/13: “Grand 
Lobby Installation by Martin Puryear.” Through 
6/14: “Lacquer: A Panorama of Asian Decorative 
Arts.” 

CENTER FOR AFRICAN ART— 54 E. 68th St. (861-1200). 
Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5. Sat. 11 a.m.-5. Sun. noon-5. 
$2.50; students and seniors, $1.50. Through 4/9: “Af- 
rica and the Renaissance: Art in Ivory.” 

C00PER-HEWITT MUSEUM— Fifth Ave. at 91st St. (860- 
6868). Tue. 10 a.m.-9, Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5. Sun. 
noon-5. $3; seniors and students $1.50; free Tue. after 
5. Through 3/5: "American Drawings from the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum: Training the Mind and 
Eye. Through 2/12: “Courts and Colonics: The Wil- 
liam and Mary Style in Holland, England, and Amer- 
ica.” Through 3/5: “Purses, Pockets, Pouches.” 
Through 4/9: “Enamel Signs. ” 

DIA ART FOUNDATION— 548 W. 22nd St. (431-9232). 
Thu.-Sun. noon-6. Free. Through 6/18/89: 
Francesco Clemente, 2nd floor; Robert Ryman, 4th 
floor. 393 W. Broadway, Wed.-Sat. noon-6. Walter 
De Maria’s "Broken Kilometer." 141 Wooster St., 
Wed.-Sat. noon-6. Walter De Maria’s “The New 
York Earth Room.” 155 Mercer St., Wed.-Sat. 
noon-6. Through 2/28: Fred Sandback, sculptures. 

FRICK COLLECTION— 1 E. 70th St. (2884)700). Tue.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6.. Sun. 1-6. $3, students and seniors $1.50. 
Children under 10 not admitted. Fragonard’s ‘The 
Progress of Love.” 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM — Fifth Ave., at 89th St. 
(360-3500). Tue. 11 a.m.-7:45, Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-4:45. $4.50, students and seniors $2.50; free Tue. 
5-7:45. Through 2/10: Closed for installation. 

JEWISH MUSEUM— Fifth Ave. at 92nd St. (860-1888). 
Sun. 11 a m. -6, Mon., Wed., Thu. noon-5, Tue. to 
8 (free 5-8). Closed Fri. -Sat., major Jewish holidays. 
$4, seniors and students $2. Through 2/23: “A People 
in Print: Jewish Journalism in America.” Through 
4/2: “Golem! Danger, Deliverance, and Art.” 
2/5—10/19: “From Seder to Stella: The Art of Passover 
in the Collections of the Jewish Museum.” 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St. (879-5500). Tue. 9:30 a.m.-8:45, Wed.-Sun. 9:30 
a.m.-5:15. Contribution $5; children and seniors 
$2.50. Lila Acheson Wallace Wing and the Iris and 
Gerald B. Cantor Roof Garden . . . The Arts of Ja- 
pan . . . The Heathcote Foundation Gallery of Late 
18th- and Early 19th-Century Decorative Arts . . . 
Boscotrecase: Wall Paintings from Ancient 
Rome . . . Louis XIV Bedroom and Adjoining En- 
trance Gallery . . . Charlotte and John C. Weber Gal- 
leries for Ancient Chinese Arts . . . Andnf Mertens 
Galleries for Musical Instruments . . . 20th-Century 
Design and Architecture Gallery . . . Islands and An- 
cestors . . . Henry R. Luce Center for the Study of 
American Art . . . Through 2/5: "Mountains of the 
Mind: Nature and Self in Early Chinese Painting.” 
Through 2/5: “Georgia O’Keeffe: 1887-1986.” 
Through 3/19: “Ingres at the Metropolitan.” 
Through 3/11: “John Vanderlyn’s Panorama and 
Other Panoramas.” Through 4/16: “From Queen to 
Empress: Victorian Dress 1837—1877.” Through 3/19: 
“Painting in Renaissance Siena: 1420-1500.” Through 
4/9: “Pencil of Nature: Celebrating Photography’s 
150th Anniversary.” Through 4/9: “Drawings and 
Prints: A Selection.” The Cloisters, Fort Try on Park 
(923-3700). Tuc.-Sun. 9:30 a.m.-4:45. Medieval 
collection. 

PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY — 29 E. 36th St. (685- 
0008). Tue.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5. Sun. 1-5. Suggested 
donation $3. Through 2/12: "Drawings and Water- 
colors by Maurice Sendak: Wilhelm Grimm’s ‘Dear 
Mili.’ ” 



EL MUSE0 DEL BARRIO — 1230 Fifth Ave., at 104th St. 
(831-7272). Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5. Free. Through 
2/19: "Folklore! Traditional Crafts from Cuba, die 
Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico Made in New 
York." 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 11 W. 53rd St. (708-9400). 
Daily 11 a.m.-6, Thu. to 9. Closed Wed. $6; students 
$3.50; seniors $2; Thu. 5-9 pay what you wish. 
Through 3/10: “Fluxus: Selections from the Gilbert 
and Lila Silverman Collection.” Through 4/11: 
“Walker Evans: American Photographs.” 2/S-5/2: 
“Andy Warhol: A Retrospective." 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN— Broadway and 
155th St. (283-2420). Tue.-Sat 10 a.m.-5; Sun. 1-5, 
$3; seniors and students $2. “Art and Artifacts From 
North and South America, Ancient to Modem.” 
2/2-4/16: “Places of Power: Ancient American Sacred 
Sites." 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— Fifth Ave. at 
103rd St. (534-1672). Tue.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5; Sun. 1-5. 
Free. Through 2/12: “City Play.” 

NEW MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART— 583 Broadway 
(219-1222). Wed., Thu., Sun. noon-6, Fri.-Sat. 
noon-8. Closed Mon. -Tue. Suggested admission 
$2.50, $1.50 seniors and children. Through 2/12: 
“Christian Boltanski: Lessons of Darkness.” Through 
2/12: “Installation by General Idea.” 

NEW-Y0RK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— Central Park West at 
77th St. (873-3400). Tue.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5. $2; children 
$1. Through 2/4: “The Belknap Collection of Silver 
and Portraits." Through 2/18: "Celebrating the Holi- 
days in Old New York. ” Through 4/9: “Scourge of 
the City: Epidemic Diseases in New York.” 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY— Central Research Build- 
ing, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. (869-8089). Daily (except 
Sun.) 10 a.m.-6. Through 2/18: “Picturing America: 
1497-1899.” Through 2/18: “William James Bennett: 
Master of the Aquatint View.” Lincoln Center, 111 
Amsterdam Ave., at 65th St. (870-1630). Through 
3/11: “Couture from the Collections: 60 Years of Lie- 
signer Clothing on Broadway.” 2/3-25: “Jim Moore 
Photographs: A Variety of Performing Artists.” 

QUEENS MUSEUM— New York City Bldg., Flushing 
Meadow Park (718-592-5555). Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5; 
Sat.-Sun. noon-5:30. Contribution suggested. 
Through 3/12: “Photographs of Coney Island by Lou 
Bernstein." Through 3/5: "Charmed Places: Hudson 
River Artists and Their Houses, Studios, and Vistas.” 
Through 3/5: “Mixed-Media Works by Bob 
Chaplin.” 

WHITNEY MUSEUM— Madison Ave. at 75th St. (570- 
3676). Tue. 1-8, Wed.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5, Sun. noon-6. 
$4, seniors $2; free Tue. 6-8. “Twentieth-Century 
American Art: Highlights of the Permanent Collec- 
tion II" . . . “Calder’s Circus.” Through 2/5: "Three- 
Dimensional Narratives: Sculpture from the Perma- 
nent Collection." Through 4/16: “Frederick Kiesler.” 
Through 4/2: “Masterpieces from the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Center.” Whitney Museum at 
Philip Morris, 42nd St. at Park Ave. (878-2550). 
Mon. -Sat. 11 a.m.-6, Thu. to 7 JO. Free. Through 
2/15: “Urban figures.” Whitney Museum at Equi- 
table Center, 787 Seventh Ave., at 51st St. (554- 
1113). Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6, Thu. to 7:30, Sat. 12-5. 
Free. Through 8/9: "Sculpture Since the Sixties From 
the Permanent Collection of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. " Whitney Museum Downtown at 
Federal Reserve Plaza, 33 Maiden Lane at Nassau 
St. (943-5655). Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6. Free. Through 
2/10: “Identity: Representations of the Self.” 



AUCTIONS 



CHRISTIE’S— 502 Park Ave., at 59th St. (546-1000). 2/4 
at 10 a.m. and 2: “Fine French and Continental Furni- 
ture and Objects of Art." On view from 1/28. 2/7 at 
6:30: “Ancient, Foreign, and United States Coins, In- 
cluding Coins from the Wreck of the H.M.S. Fever- 
sham.” On view from 2/4. Christie’s East — 219 E. 
67th St. (606-0400). 2/1 at 10 a.m. and 2: “American 
Paintings, Drawings, and Watercolors. ” On view 
from 1/28. 2/7 at 10 a.m.: “Furniture, Decorations, 
and Oriental Works of Art.” On view from 2/3. 

DOYLE— 175 E. 87th St. (427-2730). Next auction on 

2 / 8 . 

SOTHEBY’S— York Ave., at 72nd St. (606-7000). Next 
auction on 2/8. 
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MUSIC AND DANCE DIRECTORY 

Carnegie Hall and Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie 

Hall, Seventh Ave. at 57th St. (247-7800). 

City Center, 131 W. 55th St. (581-7907). 

Joyce Theater, 175 Eighth Ave. at 19th St. (242-0800). 
Lincoln Center: 62nd-66th Sts., between Columbus 
and Amsterdam Avcs.: Alice Tully Hall (362-1911); 
Avery Fisher Hall (874-6770); Library Museum (870- 
1630); Metropolitan Opera House (362-6000); New 

York State Theater (870-5570). 

Madison Square Garden, Seventh Ave. at 33rd St. 
(563-8300). 

Merkin Concert Hall, Abraham Goodman House, 

129 W. 67th St. (362-8719). 

Metropolitan Museum, Fifth Ave. and 82nd St. 

(570-3949). 

92nd St. Y, on Lexington Ave. (996-1 100). 

Radio City Music Hall, Sixth Ave. and 50th St. (757- 

3100). 

Symphony Space, Broadway at 95th St. (864-5400). 
Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd St. (840-2824). 



CONCERTS 



Bryant Park Ticket Booth 



HALF-PRICE TICKETS for same-day opera, concert, and 
dance performances are sold here, depending on avail- 
ability, six days a week: Tue., Thu., Fri., noon-2 and 
3-7; Wed. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 and 3-7; Sun. noon- 6 . 
Also, full-price tickets for future performances. Just 
inside the park, off 42nd St., east of Sixth Ave. (382- 
2323). 



Wednesday, February 1 



NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, Hugh WolfT conductor; pi- 
anist Peter Serkin. Bernstein’s Fancy Free music, Ra- 
vel’s Piano Concerto in G; symphonic excerpts from 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet. Avery Fisher Hall at 8 . 
S7.50-S40. Note: open rehearsal of the program. 
Wed. only, at 9:45 a.m.; $4. 

ANDREW RANGELL, pianist. Beethoven’s Sonatas Nos. 
20, 3, 26 “Les Adieux,” 12, 23 “Appassionata." 92nd 
Street Y at 8 . $10. 

JOHNNY MATHIS/DtONNE WARWICK— Radio City Music 
Hall at 8 . S25-J35. 

BARBARA NISSMAN, pianist. Prokofiev program, includ- 
ing Sonata No. 5, both the Op. 38 and the Op. 135 
versions; also the recendy discovered Sonata No. 10, 
“Fragment.” Alice Tully Hall at 8 . $12. 

BLACK HISTORY AWARDS PRESENTATION CONCERT— 
Performers include the Modem Jazz Quartet, balleri- 
na Virginia Johnson, pianist Nat Jones, soprano Osce- 
ola Davis. Carnegie Hall at 8 . Benefit for Associated 
Black Charities. S15-S175 (807-68%). 

HARM0NIE ENSEMBLE, Steven Richman conductor; cel- 
list James Kreger. Ibert’s Concerto for Cello and Ten 
Wind Instruments; Mozart’s arr. of the Overture to 
his Abduction From the Seraglio; Milhaud's Symphony 
No. 5 for Winds; P.D.Q. Bach’s Octoot; Beethoven’s 
Rondino in E-flat; Dvorak’s Serenade for Winds, Cel- 
lo, and Bass. Merkin Concert Hall at 8 . $15. 

LEAGUE-ISCM CHAMBER PLAYERS-Works of Chasa- 
low, Froom, Vivier, Shapey, Moe. Weill Recital Hall 
at Carnegie Hall at 8 . $8.50. 

FOCUS! 1980— “Decade of Ferment: The '60s Revisit- 
ed.” Annual festival of contemporary music at the 
Juilliard School. Tonight: music of Wolpe, Cowell, 



Babbitt, Cage (theater piece, with actors and dancers). 
Crumb, Harrison. Juilliard Theater, 155 W. 65th St., 
at 8 . Free, tickets required (874-7515, Mon. -Fri.). 
Pre-concert event at 7: “A Symposium on the 1960s.” 

AURORA ENSEMBLE, with soprano Bente Vist. Program 
includes cantatas from Telemann’s Fortsetsung Har- 
monischen Cottes-Deinst. Chapel of the Angels, St. Mi- 
chael's Church, Amsterdam Ave. and 99th St. (201- 
592-6135), at 8 . $ 8 . 

PAULA ROBISON, flutist/RUTH LAREDO, pianist. Benefit 
for Partnership for the Homeless and St. George’s 
shelter program. St. George’s Church, 209 E. 16th St. 
(431-8483), at 8 . $50, $100. 

SHORT TAKES '89— Pianist Gen Allen, singer Denise 
Delapenha, violinist Leroy Jenkins, trumpeter Hanni- 
bal Marvin Peterson. Jazz. St. Clement’s, 423 W. 46th 
St. (924-3108), at 8 . $18, $22.50. 

JUILLIARD PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE— Alice Tully Hall at 
1. Free. 

DICK SUOHALTER, trumpctcr/KEITH INGHAM, pianist. St. 
Peter’s Church, Lexington Ave. and 54th St. (935- 
2200), at 12:30. $2. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON, guitarist, with SUNY Guitar En- 
semble, Joel Suben conductor. Music of Pollock, 
Steams, Suben, Perizzi, Carter, Jemnitz. Third Street 
Music School, 235 E. 11th St. (777-3240), at 7:30. 
Free. 

SABAR AK RU AFRIQ— Music and dance of old-world Af- 
rica, celebrating Black History Month. Epiphany Li- 
brary, 228 E. 23rd St., at 6:30. Free. 

GOTHAM ENSEMBLE — Music for soprano, piano, clarinet 
by Spohr, Vaughan Williams, Schubert, Jacob, Ro- 
rem. Lincoln Center Library at 4. Free. 

ANDREW B0L0TW0SKY, Baroque-flutist. Music by 
Tromlitz, Bach, Boismortier, Quantz, Call, Tucker. 
Federal Hall National Memorial, 26 Wall St., at 12:30. 
Free. 

ST. THOMAS CHOIR, Gerre Hancock organist-choirmas- 
ter. Music of Vaughan Williams. St. Thomas 
Church, fifth Ave. and 53rd St., at 12:10. Free. 

THE JAZZMEH— Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd St., 
at 12:30. Free. 



Thursday, February 2 



0RCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL, Charles Du- 
toit conductor, pianist Radu Lupu. Debussy’s Jeux; 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5, "Emperor”; El- 
gar’s “Enigma" Variations. Carnegie Hall at 8 . 
S14-S35. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC— See 2/1. 

CAROL WEBBER, soprano, with pianist Philip Highfill. 
Music of Copland, Prokofiev, Wolf, Poulenc, Grana- 
dos. 92nd Street Y at 8 . S7.50-S10. 

JOHNNY MATHIS/DIONNE WARWICK— See 2/1. 

S.E.M. ENSEMBLE, with U. of- Buffalo Percussion En- 
semble, soprano Dora Ohrenstcin. Works by Cage, 
Kotik, Neill, Behrman. Merkin Concert Hall at 8 . $ 8 . 

FOCUS! 1989 — See 2/1. Tonight: works of Gideon, 
Wuorinen, Erickson, Ligeti, Diamond, Kirchncr. 

HIGHLIGHTS IN JAZZ 16TH-ANNIVERSARY CONCERT— 
Clark Terry, Barney Kessd, Frank Wess, Major Hol- 
ley, Niels Lan Doky, Kenny Washington. Marion 
Co wings, Kim Shaw. NYU Loeb Student Center, 
566 LaGuardia PI. (998-4999), at 8 . $9. 

HARVEY S0LLBERGER, flutist, with pianist Sandra 
Sprecher. Music of Wolpe, Reynolds, Sollberger, 
Sprccher, Harvey. Kathryn Bachc Miller Theater, 
Columbia University, Broadway and 116th St. (854- 
7799), at 8 . $10. 

SHORT TAKES ’89— See 2/1. 



SPIN DOCTORS— Scries of new -music concerts. Tonight: 
Marilyn Crispell, composcr-pianist/Butch Morris. 
Co-produced by Roulette. The Kitchen, 512 W. 19th 
St. (255-5793), at 8:30. $10. 

ASPEN WIND QUINTET— Music by Nugent. Coonce, 
Krakaucr, Roy, Mahony. St. Paul’s Chapel, Broad- 
way at Fulton St., at 12:10. Free. 

JOSEPH SWENSEN, violimst/JEFFREY KAHANE, pianist. 
Music by Mozart, Prokofiev. WQXR Auditorium, 
New York Times Building. 229 W. 43rd St. (245- 
4771), at 7. Free. 

SCOn THORNBURG, trumpeter, with organists Kathryn 
Schneider and George Stauffer. St. Paul’s Chapel, Co- 
lumbia, Broadway and 116th St., at noon. Free. 

BARGEMUSIC — Violinists Ik-Hwan Bae, Christiaan Bor, 
violist Toby Hoffman, cclllists Gary Hoffman, God- 
fried Hoogeveen. Glazunov’s String Quartet in A, 
Op. 39; Schubert’s String Quintet in D, D 956. Fulton 
Ferry Landing, Brooklyn (718-624-4061), at 7:30. 
$15. 



Friday, February 3 



ROYAL PHILHARMONIC, Vladimir Ashkenazy conductor, 
mezzo-soprano Christine Cairns. Shostakovich's 
Symphony No. 1; Mahler's Symphony No. 4. Car- 
negie Hall at 8 . $15 — $38. 

0RCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL, Charles Du- 
toit conductor; pianist Louis Lortie. Buhr's Ecstasy; 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto for the Left Hand; Berlioz’s 
Symphonic fontastique, Op. 14. Avery Fisher Hall at 8 . 
$12-823. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC— Sec 2/1; today at 2. 

DAVID SHIFRIN, clannetist/ANDRE-MICHEL SCHUB, pian- 
ist. Music by Weber, Brahms, Berg. Weill Recital 
Hall at Carnegie Hall at 8 . $12. 

JOHNNY MATHIS/DIONNE WARWICK— See 2/1. 

F0CUSI 1989— See 2/1. Tonight: the Juilliard Orchestra, 
Otto-Wemer Mueller conductor, violinist Renee 
Jolles. Penderecki’s Threnody for the Victims of Hiroshi- 
ma; Schnittke’s Violin Concerto No. 2; Shostako- 
vich’s Symphony No. 14. At Alice Tully Hall. 

HIROKO NAKAMURA, pianist (N.Y. recital debut). Works 
of Bach, Schumann, Ichiyanagi (N.Y. premiere), 
Chopin. Metropolitan Museum at 8 . $15. 

MANHATTAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Ling Tung con- 
ductor, cellist Jennifer Green. Overture to Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini; Saint-Sacns's Cello Concerto; Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7. Manhattan School. 
Broadway and 122nd St. (749-2802), at 8 . Free. 

ZEJNEB KHANLAR0VA, with musicians and dancers. Folk 
music and dance from Azerbaijan/USSR. Symphony 
Space at 8 . S20-S35. 

CAECILIAN CHAMBER ENSEMBLE. Gerardo Levy direc- 
tor. Music by Lemcland (N.Y. premiere), Vaughan 
Williams, Gounod, Roussel, Wilenski. Tuttle Bay 
Music School. 244 E. 52nd St., at 8:30. $3. 

NEW ANGLE— Contemporary-music program by Angle 
Intermedia. Live and electro-acoustic music by Jon 
Appleton, Tania Leon, Thea Musgrave, F. Gerard Er- 
rante. Long Zhou, Skip Brunner. Dia Art Founda- 
tion, 155 Mercer St. (228-8307), at 9. $9. 

SHORT TAKES ’89— See 2/1 . 

SPIN DOCTORS— See 2/2. 

LEIGH HOWARD STEVENS, marimbist. Bach, Tchaikov- 
sky, Stowens, Helble, Serry. Bloomingdale House of 
Music, 323 W. 108th St. (663-6021), at 8 . Free. 

MADELINE FRANK, violist. Lincoln Center Library at 4. 
Free. 

HARRIS BECKER, classical-guitarist. Centerfold Coffee- 
house, 263 W. 86 th St. (866^454), at 8 . $ 6 . 
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MUSIC 

ANDY McCANN/PADDY REYNOLDS— Irish traditional mu- 
sic for fiddles. Eagle Tavern, Ninth Ave. and 14th St. 
(924-0275), at 9 and 10:30. $5. 

JEFFREY SCHANZER ENSEMBLE— New and improvised 
music, including premieres by S peach and Schanzer. 
St. Ann’s Church, 157 Montague St., Brooklyn, at 8. 
$5. 

GRYPHON A CO. — Folk and Renaissance music, for harp, 
flute recorders, and penny whistle. The Good Cofre- 
housc, 53 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn (718-768- 
2972, Fri. after 8 p.m. only), at 9:30. $5. 

JOHN ROBERTS, “bawdy and comic" ballads in the Eng- 
lish tradition. The Tavern at Richmondtown Restora- 
tion, 441 Clarke Ave., S.I. (718-351-9414), at 8 and 
9:30. 16. 



Saturday , February 4 



NEW YORK CHAMBER SYMPHONY, Christoph Eschen- 
bach conductor-pianist. Mozart’s Symphony No. 38, 
“Prague," and Piano Concerto No. 21, K. 467; Pro- 
kofiev’s Symphony No. 1, “Classical”; Hindemith’s 
Trauermusik. 92nd Street Y at 8. $17-122.50. 

COLLEGIATE CHORALE, Robert Bass conductor; Sharon 
Sweet, Diane Curry, Vinson Cole, Paul Plishka. Ver- 
di’s Requiem. Carnegie Hall at 8. $1 1-S40. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC— See 2/1. 

HIGHLANDS DUO — Violinist Kate Ransom, pianist An- 
thony Sirianni. Works of Mozart, Debussy, Brahms, 
Beethoven. Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall at 
8:30. $10. 

JOHNNY MATHIS/DIONNE WARWICK— See 2/1. 

ZIGGY MARLEY AND THE MELODY MAKERS— Reggae 
concert. Apollo Theater, 253 W. 125th St. (749-5838), 
at 7 and 10:30. $17.50, $20. 

NEW EDITION— Pop concert, with guests A1 B. Sure, 
Bobby Brown. Madison Square Garden at 7:30. $21, 
$23.50. 

FLUTE MUSIC OF NORTH INDIA— G.S. Sachdev, with K. 
Paramjyod. Merkin Concert Hall at 8. $15. 

SHORTTAKES ’80— See 2/1. 

SPIN DOCTORS— See 2/2. 

WOODY'S CHILDREN— 20th-anniversary hootenanny, 
with host Robert Sherman; Pete Seeger, Tom Cha- 
pin, Christine Lavin, Ruth Pelham, Doug Mishkin. 
WQXR Concert Hall, New York Times Building, 
229 W. 43rd St., at 7. Free, if still available. 

CARNAVAL Da MERENGUE— Sergio Vargas, Los Her- 
manos Rosario, others. Madison Square Garden Felt 
Forum at 8. S20-S30. 

THE HIS/HER-ST0RY OF JAZZ— The Granville Lee Or- 
chestra, with eight musicians and two vocalists “cre- 
ate a musical journey” that takes in Africa, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Chicago, and more. New York 
Open Center. 83 Spring St. (219-2527), at 7:30. $12. 

SIBDLE CAN— Classical Turkish music. Town Hall at 7. 
$20-$40. 

CELEBRATION OF THE CHINESE NEW YEAR— Alice Tully 
Hall at 8. Admission information unavailable. 

ANDREW BOLOTOWSKY, Baroque-flutist. See 2/1 for pro- 
gram. Today, at Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace, 28 
E. 20th St., at 2. $1, house admission. 

SERGEI MATUSEWITCH, accordionist. Music, and tran- 
scriptions of music, by Bach, Kreisler, Ponchielli, 
Rachmaninoff, others. Lincoln Center Library at 
2:30. Free. 

KENTUCKY ROOTS, with banjoist Steve Lutke, guitarist 
Bob Harris. Blucgrass concert. Eagle Tavern, 355 W. 
14th St. (924-0275), at 9. $8. 

0RCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL, Charles Du- 
toit conductor. Queens College Coldcn Center, 
L.I.E. and Kissena Blvd., Hushing (718-793-8080), at 
8:30. $22-$25. 

CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF LINCOLN CENTER— 

Faurc’s Elegie; Mozart’s Quartet for Piano and 
Strings, K. 478; Schickele’s Serenade for Six (world 
premiere); Schubert’s Quintet D. 667, “Trout.” 
Brooklyn Center, Brooklyn College, near Flatbush 
and Nostrand Aves. (718-434-2222), at 8. $14-$20. 

MAX ROACH QUARTET— The percussionist appears in the 
American Express Jazz Festival. Veterans Memorial 
Hall, Snug Harbor Cultural Center, 1000 Richmond 
Terrace, S.I. (718-448-2500), at 7 and 9:30. $12. 

0LU DARA AND THE NATCHEZSIPPI BAND— Mind-Build- 



o 



ers Creative Arts Co., 3415 Olinville Ave., Bronx, at 
7. Free. 

JOHN ROBERTS— See 2/3. 



Sunday, February 5 



AMERICAN COMPOSERS ORCHESTRA, Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski conductor, violinist Robert McDuf- 
fie. Aaron Jay Kemis’s Invisible Mosaic III (world pre- 
miere); Schuman’s Violin Concerto; Skrowaczewski’s 
Concerto for Orchestra (N.Y. premiere). Carnegie 
Hall at 3. $ll-$23. 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Vladimir Ashkena- 
zy conductor, mezzo-soprano Christine Cairns. 
Strauss’s Don Juan; Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder; 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 . Avery Fisher Hall at 3. 
$13-$25. 

MITSUK0 SHIRAI, mezzo-soprano, with pianist Hartmut 
Holl. Lieder by Schumann, Schoenberg, Wolf, Eisler. 
Alice Tully Hall at 3. $15. 

Y SYMPHONIC WORKSHOP ORCHESTRA, Yaacov Berg- 
man conductor, clarinetist David Krakauer. Glenn 
Spring’s Perceptions (N.Y. premiere); Robert Starer’s 
Kli Zemer Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra 
(world premiere); Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6. 
92nd Street Y at 8. Contribution. 

G0LIARD CHAMBER SOLOISTS— Mezzo-soprano Marie 
Ann Chenevey, violinists Christopher Lee, Nancy 
Wu; violist Vincent Lionti, cellist Sara Sant’Ambro- 
gio, pianist Brian Zeger. “Salute to Glasnost”: Two 
Songs of Brahms; Schnittke’s Piano Quintet; Chaus- 
son’s Chanson Perpetuelle ; Schumann’s Piano Quartet 
Op. 47. Merkin Concert Hall at 8. $10. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ENSEMBLES— Rieggers 
Concerto for Winds and Piano; Smetana’s Piano Trio 
in g Op. 15; Brahms’s Piano Quintet in f. Merkin 
Concert Hall at 3. $10. 

NEW YORK CHAMBER SYMPHONY— See 2/4. Today at 3. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE ORCHESTRA, Robert Grehan con- 
ductor, violist Mark Ludwig. Berlioz’s Harold in Italy; 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 31, “Paris.” Washington Ir- 
ving High School, Irving PI. and 16th St., at 3. $5. 

COLORADO STRING QUARTET— New School Concerts: 
Haydn’s String Quartets Op. 50, No. 6, and Op. 64, 
No. 6; Schubert’s String Quartet in g, D. 173. 66 W. 
12th St. (741-5689), at 2. $7. 

WORKS BY ROBERT COHEN— Soprano Patricia Thomas, 
cellist David Hciss, pianist Robert Cohen. Music in- 
cludes the word premiere of Piano Sonata No. 1 . 
Weill Redtal Hall at Carnegie Hall at 8:30. $10. 

JOSEPH PISCITEUI, flutist. Weill Recital Hall at 5:30. 

ASCENSION CHOIR, Dennis Keene conductor; pianists 
Myron McPherson, Neal Goren; soprano Beverly 
Myers, baritone Roger Roioff. Brahms’s A German 
Requiem in the four-hand-piano version by Brahms. 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. at 10th St. (254- 
8553), at 8. $8. 

CAROLYN SEBR0N, mezzo-soprano. with pianist Doug- 
las Martin. Contemporary music by American, Afri- 
can, and Japanese composers, including world pre- 
mieres by Thomas Oboe Lee and Leslie Dunner; 
excerpts from Capers ’s Sojourner and Moore’s Freder- 
ick Douglass. St. Peter’s Church, Lexington Ave. and 
54th St., at 2:30. $6. 

ALEXANDER STRING QUARTET— Mozart's Quartet K. 80, 
“Lodi"; Schubert's Quartet in G, “Great.” St Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Park Ave. at 50th St., at 3. $5. 

NEW YORK SYMPHONIC ARTS ENSEMBLE, David Aure- 
lius conductor; bassoonist Joyce Kelley. Rachmani- 
noffs Symphony No. 1; Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto 
K. 191; Copland’s El Salon Mexico. Julia Richman 
High School Auditorium, 317 E. 67th St., at 3. Free. 

ST. PETER’S CHURCH— At 5: Jazz Mass, with Eddie 
Bonnemere Orchestra, JESU Choir, offering. At 7: 
Charles Duke James; $10. Lexington Ave. and 54th 
St. (935-2200). 

CHELSEA CHAMBER ENSEMBLE, with pianist Abba Bo- 
gin. Schubert’s Trio Satz in B flat; Kodaly’s Duo for 
Cello and Violin; Brahms’s Quartet in c. Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 73rd St., at 4. $5. 

OLIVIA BUCKLEY, soprano, with pianist Benton Hess. 
Music by Dvorak, Hess, others. Christ and St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, 120 W. 69th St., at 3. $5. 

GOODMAN CHAMBER CHOIR, with the combined choirs 
of St. Anthony’s Church and St. Anastasia’s Church, 
organist Keith Robcllard; Andrea Goodman conduc- 



tor. Durufle’s Requiem. St. Anthony’s Church, Hous- 
ton and Sullivan Sts., at 3. $5. 

KENNY DAVERN/WARREN VACNE JR., with guitarist 
Howard Alden, bassist Phil Flanigan, drummer Gian 
Paolo Biagi. “Heavenly Jazz,” at Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest, Fifth Ave. at 90th St., at 5. Proceeds to the 
Day School. $8. 

METROPOLITAN SOLOISTS— Music by Glinka, Tovey, 
Handel, Pleyel. Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd 
St, at 230. Free. 

NEW YORK WOMEN COMPOSERS-Electro-acoustic mu- 
sic by Mamlok, Witkin, Helmuth, St. Croix, Pizer, 
Shields. Merce Cunningham Studio, 55 Bethune St. 
west of Hudson St., at 8. $6. 

JUDITH HANCOCK, organist/SCOTT MclNTOSH, trumpet- 
er. Music by Honegger, Vivaldi, Telemann. St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St, at 5:15. 
Free. 

JAMES R. LAWSON, carillonneur. St Agatha’s Day pro- 
gram, honoring the patron saint of bell founders. Riv- 
erside Church, the Drive at 122nd St., at 3. Free. 

MARHSA LONG, organist. Works by Reger, Jongen, 
Viemc. St. Francis Church, 135 W. 31st St. (736- 
8500), at 3. Offering. 

CARNAVAL DEL MERENGUE— See 2/4. Today at 2. 

TOMMY FLANAGAN DUO-Thc pianist, with bassist 
George Mraz. Opener in a scries of jazz concerts in 
Armor Hall, Wave Hill, W. 249th St. and Indepen- 
dence Ave., Riverdale, Bronx (549-3200), at 3. $10. 

BLACK HISTORY MONTH CELEBRATION— Performers 
from Harlem School of the Arts. Brooklyn Museum, 
200 Eastern Pkwy., at 2. Free with museum 
admission. 

F0ST1NA DIXON, with Winds of Change. Jazz, gospel, 
and more. Starrctt City Community Center, 1540 
Van Siden Ave., Brooklyn, at 2. Free. 

BARGEMUSIC— See 2/2. Today at 4. 



Monday, February 6 



NEW YORK PHIL0MUSICA, Robert Johnson director. Pro- 
kofiev’s Quintet Op. 39; Villa-Lobos’s Ciranda das 
Sete Notas; Schubert’s Quintet in C. Merkin Concert 
Hall at 8. $15. 

EUGENIA ZUKERMAN, Hutist/ANTHONY NEWMAN, key- 
boardist. “Music of Three Flags: France, Italy, and 
Germany." Music of France, by Couperin, Rameau. 
Celeste Bartos Forum, New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 40th-42nd Sts., at 6. $7.50. 

CORNERS OF THE MOUTH— New works for string quar- 
tet by Denman Maroney, Amy Reich, Daniel Roth- 
man. Renee Weiler Auditorium, Greenwich House 
Music School, 46 Barrow St., at 8. $10. 

SCOTT JOHNSON, composer-musician. “Blindfold Test 
Results," in DTW’s "Economy Tires Music/Bands 
on the Run" series. Program includes music from the 
film Patty Hears t (live premiere) and Mixed Practical 
Music, for electric quartet. Bessie Schonberg Theater, 
219 W. 19th St. (924-0077), at 8. $10. 

KATHLEEN NESTER, flutist/SCOTT JACKSON WILEY, gui- 
tarist. Works by Bach, Bathioli, Tower, Rodrigo. St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton St., at 12:10. 
Free. 

JAMIE BAUM JAZZ QUARTET— Market at Citicorp Cen- 
ter, Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., at noon. Free. 



Tuesday, February 7 



PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Riccardo Muti conductor, 
violinist Pinchas Zukcrman. Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
certo; Scriabin’s Symphony No. 2. Carnegie Hall at 8. 
Remaining tickets at the box office. 

CHAMBER MUSIC AT THE Y— Pianists Emauel Ax, Joseph 
Kalichstein; cellists Sharon Robinson, Andre Emc- 
lianoff, percussionists Jonathan Haas, Joseph Passaro, 
homist Philip Myers. Bartok’s Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion; Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro Op. 
70, Fantasiestucke, Andante and Variations. 92nd 
Street Y at 8. $13-$17.50. Note: Same program 
Wed., 2/8. 

ANDRES DIAZ, cellist, with pianist Samuel Sanders. Mu- 
sic of Schumann, Shostakovich, Kodaly. Alice Tully 
Hall at 8. $10. 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC— See 2/1. 

CLARION CONCERTS, Newell Jenkins conductor; mezzo- 
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MUSIC 



soprano Joanna Simon, harpsichordist Gerald Ranck. 
Music of Durante, Albicastro, Pasatieri, Scarlatti, 
Boccherini. Merkin Conceit Hall at 8. S12.50. 

PAUL BADURA-SKODA, pianist. Music of Scarlatti, Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, played on historic pi- 
anos from the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical 
Instruments of the Metropolitan Museum, honoring 
the collection’s centennial. Benefit for the collection. 
Metropolitan Museum at 7. S20 (570-3919). 

ANDIAMO CHAMBER ENSEMBLE— Works by Weber, 
Roussel, Faure, Strauss/Schoenberg, Kemis (world 
premiere). Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall at 8. 
$ 10 . 

MANHATTAN PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE, Claire Heldrich 
director. Music by Varese, Nancy Chance (world 
premiere), Levitan, Albright, Bruer, Green. Manhat- 
tan School of Music, Broadway and 122nd St. (749- 
2802), at 8. Free, 
scon JOHNSON— See 2/6. 

SHORTTAKES ’80-See 2/1 

NEW YORK CHAMBER ORCHESTRA/BATTERY DANCE 
COMPANY— Choreography to music by Mozart, 
Bach, Diamond. Constantine Kitsopoulos conductor. 
Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., at 1. Free. 

LIEDERABEND — Members of the Juilliard Opera Center. 
Paul Hall, Juilliard School, 144 W. 66th St., at 6. Free. 

SABAR AK RU AFRIQ — Music and dance of old-world Af- 
rica, celebrating Black History Month. New York 
Public Library, 115th St. branch, 203 W. 115th St., at 
6:30. Free. 

RICHARD REITER JAZZ QUARTET— Market at Citicorp 
Center, Lexington Ave. and 53rd St., at noon. Free. 

0LU DARA AND THE NATCHEZSIPPI BAND— Jamaica Arts 
Center, Education Dept., 161-04 Jamaica Ave., 
Queens, at 10:30 a.m. Free. 



OPERA 



Metropolitan Opera 



METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE— Through May 6. Tick- 
ets, $1 1-S98. 1 /30 at 7: Verdi’s Don Carlo, Levine con- 
ducting; M. Price, Troyanos, Shicoff, Weikl, Rai- 
mondi, Rootcring. 1/31 at 8: Rossinis II Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Weikcrt conducting; Murray, Hampson, 
Frank Lopardo (debut), Capccchi, Lloyd. 2/1 at 8: 
Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Quf/e/Schoenberg’s Erwartung, 
Levine conducting; Norman, Ramey. 2/2 at 8: Verdi’s 
Aida, Badea conducting; Mitchell, Toczyska, Popov, 
Milnes, Plishka, Dupont. 2/3 at 7: Don Carlo; same as 
1/30. 2/4 at 1:30: II Barbiere di Siviglia; same as 1/31 
(broadcast on WQXR). 2/4 at 8: Bluebeard's Castle/Er- 
wartung; same as 2/1. 2/6 at 8: Mozart’s Idomeneo, Sti- 
vender conducting; Martin, Vaness, Von Stade, Jeru- 
salem, Lewis. 2/7 at 7: Don Carlo; same as 1/30. 2/8 at 
8: Bluebeard's Castle, with Ciesinski, Ramey I Erwar- 
tung, with Norman; James Levine conducting. 2/9 at 
8: II Barbiere di Siviglia; same as 1/31 , except Raimondi 
for Lloyd. 2/10 at 8: Idomeneo; same as 2/6. 2/11 at 1: 
Don Carlo; same as 2/3 (broadcast on WQXR). 2/11 
at 8:30: Bluebeard's Castle/Erwartung; same as 2/1. 



Other 



FALSTAFF, by Verdi. The Welsh National Opera (Amer- 
ican debut), Richard Armstrong conductor; Peter 
Stein director (U.S. debut). BAM Opera, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave. (718- 
636-4100). 2/2 at 7 (Royal Gala, $40-$ 1,000; tickets, 
718-636-4182). 2/4, 6, 8 at 8; $15-$50. 

THE TURN OF THE SCREW, by Bcnjamm Britten. Brook- 
lyn College Opera Theater, at New Workshop The- 
ater, Whitman Hall, near Flatbush and Nostrand 
Aves. (718-434-1900). 2/3, 4, 10, 11 at 8; 2/5, 12 at 2. 
$5. 

LA TRAVIATA, by Verdi. New York City Opera National 
Company in a staged and costumed performance; 
Joshua Greene conductor, Linda Brovsky director. In 
Italian with English supertitles. Lehman Center, Bed- 
ford Park Blvd. West and Goulden Ave., Bronx (960- 
8833). 2/5 at 7. $15-$20. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE, by Sigmund Romberg. Light 
Opera of Manhattan, at Playhouse 91, 316 E. 91st St. 
(831-2000). Through 2/19: Wed. Through Sat. at 8, 
Wed. at 2, Sat. and Sun. at 3:30. $17.50, $20. Stu- 
dents, seniors, children, $12. 



OPERATIC CONCERT — Regina Opera Co. , soloists Maria 
Patricia Ruiz, Alla Fischer, Eduardo Fernandez, An- 
gelo Cruz. Arias, ensembles, songs. Regina Hall, 
Twelfth Ave. and 65th St., Brooklyn (718-232-3555). 
2/5 at 4. $3. 



DANCE 



New York City Ballet 



NEW YORK STATE THEATER— Through 2/26. Tickets, 
$6-$45. 1/31 at 8: Mozartiana, The Waltz Project, Fancy 
Free. 2/1 at 8: Donizetti Variations, The Chairman 
Dances, Sonatas and Interludes, Fancy Free. 2/2 at 8: In- 
terplay; premieres of Beethoven Romance and Mozart 
Serenade, by Peter Martins; Stars and Stripes. 2/3 at 8: 
Mozartiana, Piano Pieces, Serenade. 2/4 at 2: Mozar- 
tiana, Beethoven Romance, Mozart Serenade, The Waltz 
Project. 2/4 at 8: Raymonda Variations, Ballade, Calcium 
Light Night, Piano Pieces. 2/5 at 1 : Mozartiana, Ivesiana, 
Fancy Free. 2/5 at 7: The Waltz Project, Beethoven Ro- 
mance, Mozart Serenade, Stars and Stripes. 



Basel Ballet 



CITY CENTER THEATER-1 /31-2/5. Tickets, $15-$35; 
Fri. and Sat. nights, $2Q-$40. American premieres of 
La Fille Mai Gardee — 1/31 at 7 JO, 2/4 at 2 and 8; 2/5 at 
3— and La Belle Vie, 2/1, 2, 3 at 8. 



Feld Ballet 



JOYCE THEATER— 1/31-3/12. Tickets, $25. Program A— 
The Consort, Intermezzo No. 1, Skara Brae: 1 /31 , 2/1 , 7 
at 8. Program B — A Footstep of Air; Petipa Notwith- 
standing (N.Y. premiere), music by Terry Riley; Em- 
braced Waltzes: 2/2, 3 at 8; 2/5 at 2. Program C — Har- 
binger; Kore (N.Y. premiere), music by Steve Reich; 
Over the Pavement; Love Song Waltzes (world pre- 
miere), music by Brahms: 2/4 at 8; 2/5 at 7:30. 



Other 



BASEL BALLET — Excerpts from La Fille Mai Gardee and 
La Belle Vie. World Financial Center Winter Garden, 
across from the World Trade Center, between Vesey 
and Liberty Sts., between the Hudson River and West 
St. 2/2 at 12:15. Free. 

BATTERY DANCE COMPANY/NEW YORK CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA, Constantine Kitsopoulos conducting. Cho- 
reography to music by Mozart, Bach, Diamond. 
Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St. 2/7 at 1 . Free. 

HARLEM SCHOOL OF THE ARTS— The school's Dance 
Workshop, Ronald Alexander director and narrator. 
Black History Month program includes Pop Divas, to 
recordings by Lena Home, Roberta Rack, Whitney 
Houston; Songfest, to music by Bernstein. Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, Mark Goodson Theater, 2 
Columbus Circle. 2/6 at noon. Free. 

JANE COMFORT AND COMPANY— World premiere of Por- 
trait; also another new work, and Cliff Notes: Macbeth. 
14th Street Dance Center, Emanu-El Midtown YM- 
YWHA, 344 E. 14th St. (673-2207). 2/4 at 8; 2/5 at 3 
and 8. $10. 

NANCY STARK SMITH/KAREN NELSON—' "Contact im- 
provisation in a choreographic context.” New 
dance/theater series at Warren Street Performance 
Loft, 46 Warren St. (732-3149). 2/2, 3, 4 at 8. $8. 

NEUBERT BALLET COMPANY, and the Children's Ballet 
Theatre. Christine Neubert’s version of The Girl With 
the Enamel Eyes, the Coppelia Suite. Also excerpts 
from other Neubert works. Scenery by Paul Jordan, 
costumes by Ruth Ramsay. Neubert Theater, Carne- 
gie Hall, Studio 819, 881 Seventh Ave. at 56th St. 
(246-3166). 2/5, 12, 26, 3/5, 12. $10. 

RALPH LEMON AND COMPANY— World premiere of 
Sleep, to Faure’s Requiem; also Happy Trails. DTW’s 
Bessie Schonberg Theater, 219 W. 19th St. (924- 
0077). 2/2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 at 8; 2/5, 12 at 3. $12. 

TOKUNAGA DANCE K0.— Dancers Emikio Tokunaga and 
Yasuko Tokunaga, of the Japanese- American compa- 
ny, in three pieces from their "Japanese Culture 
Tlirough Dance” program. Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Mark Goodson Theater, 2 Columbus Circle. 
1/30 at noon. Free. Followed at 1 by a recital by pia- 
nist Cynthia Peterson and clarinetist Daniel Spitzer. 



LUNCH DINNER 
SUPPER 

served a La Carte 
After 9:30pm 

Private Room for Parties 
Open on Sunday For 
Functions from 60-130 



. 405 EAST 52nd St., NYC • 7550244 — 



JAZZ RETURNS 
TO BROADWAY 

Live Entertainment 
Nitely 

2 Shows Every Nite 
3 Shows Thurs, Fri 8 Sat . 






T. 



, 221 West 46 St. 



(212) 221-0033 




CAFE# SUISSE 

Reservations: at The Drake Hotel 

212-421-0900 56th and Park Ave 
Continental and Swiss specialties 



RESTAURANT 
& PIANO BAR 

NORTHERN ITALIAN CUISINE 
1 1 9 LEXINGTON AVE 7 79-70 1 0 

Corner of 28th 8 Lex 



T 



NEW YORK S PREMIER 
JAPANESE RESTAURANT 

AWOKI 



I. Dinner Only - Closed Sunday 

Res: (212) 759-8897 

305 E. 46th St. (near U.N.) NYC 
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compiled by GILLIAN DUFFY 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 



B 


Breakfast 


Br 


Brunch 


L 


Lunch 


D 


Dinner 


S 


Supper 


a) 


Inexpensive — Mostly $15 and under* 


(M) 


Moderate— Mostly S15-S35 


(E) 


Expensive — Mostly $35 and over* 


AE 


American Express 


CB 


Carte Blanche 


DC 


Diners Club 


MC 


MasterCard 


V 


Visa 


Formal: 


Jacket and tie 


Dress opt: 


Jacket 


Casual: 


Come as you are 



♦Average cost for dinner per person ordered a la 
carte. 



This is a list of advertisers plus some of the city’s most 
popular dining establishments. 

Please check hours and prices in advance. Rising food 
and labor costs often force restaurateurs to alter prices 
on short notice. Also note that some deluxe restaurants 
with a la carte menus levy a cover (bread and butter) 
charge. Many restaurants can accommodate parties in 
private rooms or in sections of the main dining room — 
ask managers for information. 



MANHATTAN 



Lower New York 



ADMIRAL’S GALLEY— 160 South St., at Dover St. 

(608-6455). Casual. Northern Italian/scafood. Spcls: 
spedini alia Romana, pappardelle alia Abruzzcse, 
swordfish dijonnaisc, jumbo stuffed veal chop. Res. 
sug. L daily noon-4. D Sun. -Thu. 4-9, Fri.-Sat. to 

10. Private party room. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
AMERICAN HARVEST— 3 World Trade Center, in the 

Vista International (938-9100). Formal. Regional 
American. Spcls: potlach salmon with juniper berries, 
Maryland crab soup, Ohio shaker lemon pie. Res. 
nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10. Pri- 
vate parties. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
ANGELO — 146 Mulberry St. (966-1277). Casual. Italian. 
Spcls: angel hair alia sassi, boneless chicken scarpar- 
icllo, cannelloni amalfitani. Open Tue.— Thu. 
noon-1 1:30, Fri. to 12:30 a.m., Sat. to 1 a.m., Sun. to 
1 1:30. Closed Mon. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

CAPS0UT0 FRERES— 451 Washington St. (966-4900). 
Casual. Contemporary French. Spcls: duckling with 
ginger cassis sauce, lobster neptune. L Tue.-Fri. 
noon-3:30. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4:30. D Sun.-Thu. 
6-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. (M) AE, CB, DC. 
CINCO DE MAYO — 349 W. Broadway, bet. Broome 
and Grand Sts. (226-5255). Casual. Classic Mexican. 
Spcls: budin dc tortilla, duck en mole verde, came 
asada tampiguena. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-5. Br 
Sun. 11 a.m.-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight, Sun. to 

11. Private parties for 100. Ent. Thu.-Sat. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

CUPPING ROOM CAFE— 359 W. Broadway. (925-2898). 

Casual. American/ Australian. Spcls: fresh New Zea- 
land mussels, Australian style lamb cudets, penne dal 
Assunta. Res. sug. B, L and D Sun. 8 a.m. -midnight. 



Mon. 7:30 a.m. -midnight, Tue.— Thu. 7:30 a.m.— 1 
a.m., Fri. 7:30a.m.-2a.m., Sat. 8 a.m.— 2 a.m. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

GREENE STREET — 101 Greene St., bet. Prince and 
Spring Sts. (925-2415). Casual. French/Amcrican. 
Spcls: scallop ravioli with leek and fennel in tomato 
butter sauce, salmon fillet with three caviars in lemon 
butter sauce, roast loin of lamb with eggplant proven- 
(al. Res. sug. DTuc.-Thu. 6-11:30, Fri.-Sat. to mid- 
night. Pre-theatre D Tue.-Fri. 6-7. Br Sun. noon-8. 
Ent. Closed Mon. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

GREENHOUSE RESTAURANT A WINE BAR— 3 World 
Trade Center, in the Vista International (938- 
9100). Casual. American. Spcls: blackened salmon 
steak, smoked pork chops with sweet potato salad, 
double chocolate cake. Res. nec. B Mon.-Fri. 6:30 
a.m.-l 1:30 a.m., Sat.-Sun. from 7 a.m. L Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3:30, Sat. noon-3:30. Champagne Br 
Sun. 1 1:30 a. m.-3:30. D Sun.-Thu. 5-11:30, Fri.-Sat. 
6-10:30. Dancing Fri.-Sat. eve. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

GR0TTA AZZURRA— 387 Broome St. (92541775). Cas- 
ual. Italian. Spcls: homemade pasta, Italian seafood, 
lobster fra diavolo. Open Tue.— Sun. noon— midnight. 
Closed Mon. (M) No credit cards. 

HARBOUR LIGHTS— Pier 17, South St. Seaport (227- 
2800). Casual. Continental. Spcls: rack of lamb with 
fresh mint beamaise sauce, broiled filet mignon with 
bordclaise sauce, swordfish medallions saute piccata. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30-4. Br Sat.-Sun. 11-4. D 
daily 4-midnight. Pianist Tue. -Sat. Private parties for 
150. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

JEREMY’S ALE HOUSE— 254 Front St., at Dover St. 
(964-3537). Casual. Amcrican/scafood. Spcls: fried 
seafood, hero steak sandwiches, fish and chips. Open 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9, Sat.-Sun. noon-7. (I) 

No credit cards. 

LIBERTY CAFE — Pier 17, South St. Seaport, 3rd floor 

(406-1111). Casual. American regional. Spcls: Nor- 
wegian salmon steak, Maine lobster, bay scallop and 
shrimp pot-pie. Res. sug. L daily 11:30 a.m.-5. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5-11:30, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. (M) Oys- 
ter Bar: Spcls: oysters, chowder. Open for L and D 
daily noon-11. Classical music Sat.-Sun. noon-5. (I) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE MARKET BAR AND DINING ROOMS— World Trade 
Center Concourse (938-1155). Casual. American. 
Spcls: seafood stew, porterhouse steak, vegetable 
platter, frozen chocolate souffle with burnt almond 
sauce. Res. nec. Concourse cafif and barroom. Dining 
Room: L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 
5-10. Barroom: 11:30 a.m.-ll. Free D parking. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PUBLICANS ON THE PIER— Pier 17, South St. Seaport. 
(962-7822). Dress opt. American. Spcls: grilled sea- 
food steaks, Maryland crabcakcs, porterhouse steak. 
Res. sug. L and D daily 11:30 a.m.-lO p.m. Private 
parties for 225. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SAV LA MAR — 137 Sullivan St., bet. Prince and W. 
Houston Sts. (533-2090). Casual. Caribbean/Jamai- 
can. Spcls: jerk chicken, curry goat, cscabcch of fish. 
Res. sug. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D Tuc.-Thu. and 
Sun. 5-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. Closed Mon. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SGARLATO'S CAFE — Pier 17, South Street Seaport, 
Promenade Level. (619-5226). Casual. Continental, 
spcls: seafood fettuccinc al Frcdo, grilled swordfish, 
chicken piccata. L Mon.-Sat. 1 1-4. Br Sun. 1 1-3. D 
Sun.-Thu. 4-11. Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

SOHO KITCHEN AND BAR-103 Greene St. (925-1866) 

Casual. American. Spcls: pizza, pasta, grilled fish, 110 
different wines by the glass. No res. Open 
Mon.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-l a.m., Fri.-Sat. 11:30a.m.— 3 



a.m.. Sun. ll:30a.m.-10. (I-M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SPIRIT OF NEW YORK— Pier 11, South St. at Wall St. 

(279-1890). Casual. American. Spcls: roast beef au 
jus, chicken Dijon, fresh baked fish. Res. sug. L cruise 
sails Mon.-Fri. at 1, Sat. at noon. Sun. Br cruise sails 
at 1 . D cruise sails daily at 7. Ent. (E) AE, MC, V. 

S.P.Q.R.— 133 Mulberry St. (925-3120). Casual. 
Northern Italian. Spd: homemade pasta. Res. sug. 
Open Mon.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-midnight., Fri. to 1 
a.m.. Sat. 1-1 a.m.. Sun. 1-11. Private banquet 
room. Free D parking. Ent. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SPRING STREET— 162 Spring St., at W. Broadway 
(219-0157). Dress opt. Nouvellc. Spcls: salmon (tuna 
or swordfish) steak grilled in woodsmoke, scallops of 
veal with shiitake mushrooms and noodles, pan- 
roasted loin of lamb. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-5:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-5. D daily 
6-midnight. Private parties for 30-150. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STAR FISH GRILL — 89 South St., Pier 17. (233-4900). 
Casual. American-Scafood. Spcls: three fish tartar, 
wonton shrimp, fresh tuna nicoise, grilled swordfish 
with tangy citrus marmalade. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. Br Sat. -Sun. noon-3. D Sun.-Thu. 6-11, 
Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Ent. (M) AE, CB, MC, V. 

TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN— 143 Spring St., at Wooster 
St. (431-3993). Casual. American. Spcls: Canadian 
baby back ribs, fried chicken, meat and vegetarian 
chili, frozen margaritas. Res. sug. Open Mon. -Wed. 
1 1:30 a.m.-l 1, Thu.-Sat. to midnight, Sun. to 10. Br 
Sat.-Sun. 1 1 :30 a.m.-4. (I) AE, DC, MC, V. 

WINDOWS ON THE WORLD— 1 World Trade Center 
(938-1111). 107 stories atop Manhattan. Formal. 
Amcrican/intcmational. Membership club at L (non- 
member surcharge). D Mon.-Sat. 5-10. Table d’hote. 
Buffet Sat. noon-3, Sun. to 7. Res. nec. (M) Cellar 
in the Sky: Wine cellar setting. 7-course D with 5 
wines. Mon.-Sat. at 7:30. Res. nec. Classical guitar- 
ist. (E). Hors d’Oeuvrerie and City Lights Bar: 
Jacket required. B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-10:30a.m. Inter- 
national hors d’oeuvres Mon.-Sat. 3-1 a.m. (cover af- 
ter 7:30), Sun. to 9 (cover after 4). No res. Br Sun. 
noon-3. Res. nec. Jazz nightly. Free D parking. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

Greenwich Village 



BONDI HI'S— 62 W. 9th St. (777-0670). Dress opt. Ital- 
ian. Spcls: fillet of veal in wine and mustard sauce, 
capellini lobster fra-diavolo, medallions of lamb with 
peppercorns. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Fri. 5:30-11:30, Sat. to midnight. Pianist 
Wed.-Sat. Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

CAFE ESPAN0L— 172 Bleecker St. (505-0657; 353- 
2317). Casual. Spanish/Mexican. Spcls: paella ala 
marincra, parrillade de marisco, lobster. Res. sug. L 
daily noon-4. D Mon.-Thu. 4-midnight, Fri.-Sun. 
to 1 a.m. Also 63 Carmine St. (675-3312). (I) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

CARA MBA 11—684 Broadway, at 3rd St. (420-9817). 
Casual. Mexican. Spcls: margaritas, chimichangas, 
bocados amorcs, fajitas, combination plates. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Fri. noon-4. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D daily 
4-midnight. (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CARIBE — 117 Perry St., at Greenwich St. (255-9191). 
Casual. West Indian/Spanish. Spcls: curry goat, red 
snapper, ropa vieja, oxtails, jerk chicken, conch frit- 
ters, fried bananas and rum. L daily noon-4. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Private par- 
ties 40-80. (I) No credit cards. 

EL COYOTE— 774 Broadway, bet. 9th-10th Sts. (677- 
4291). Casual. Mexican. Spcls: large combination 
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plates, chili rellenos, shrimp con salsa verde. L 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3. Br Sun. noon-4. D 
Sun. -Thu. 3-11:30, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. (I) 

AE, MC, V. 

EL FARO — 823 Greenwich St. (929-8210). Casual. 
Spanish. Spcls: chicken villarroy, mariscada egg 
sauce, cxtrcna. No res. L Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. 3-midnight, Fri. to 1 a.m., Sat. noon-1 
a.m.. Sun. 1-midnight. (M) AE, MC, V. 

GOTHAM BAR A GRILL— 12 E. 12th St. (620-4020). Cas- 
ual. American. Spcls: grilled salmon a la greque, veal 
carpaccio with brcsaola, rack of lamb with garlic flan 
and flageolet, seafood salad, peach coupe. Res. ncc. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 6-11, Fri.-Sat. 
to 11:30. Sun. 5-10. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

JOHN CLANCY’S— 181 W. 10th St., at Seventh Ave. 
(242-7350). Dress opt. American/seafood. Spcls: lob- 
ster American, swordfish grilled over mesquite. Res. 
ncc. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11:30, Sun. 5-10. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA CHAUMIERE — 310 W. 4th St. (741-3374). Casual. 
French provcncal. Spcls: shiitake mushrooms, cous- 
cous, bouillabaisse. Res. sug. D Mon.-Thu. 6-11:30, 
Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Sun. 6-11:30. Private parties 
for 60. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA TULIPE— 104 W. 13th St. (691-8860). Casual. 
French. Spcls: papillote de red snapper aux legumes 
fondants, langue Valenciennoisc. Res. nec. D only 
Tue.-Sun. 6:30-10. Closed Mon. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MELROSE— 48 Barrow St. (691-6800). Casual. New 
American. Spcls: crisp potato pancakes with creme 
fraiche and three caviars, whole Maine lobster with 
steamed mussels in Chinese black bean sauce with 
garlic, wok-charred tuna with green mango sauce. 
Res. sug. D only Mon.-Sat. 6-midnight, Sun. 5-10. 
(M-E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

MONTE’S— 97 Macdougal St. (228-9194; 674-9456). 
Casual. Italian. Spcls: homemade pasta, osso buco alia 
milanese, fresh fish. Res. sug. Open Mon., Wed. — 
Sun. noon-11. Closed Tuc. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ONE FIFTH— 1 Fifth Ave., at 8th St. (260-3434). Cas- 
ual. American. Spcls: prime sirloin, lamb and veal 
chops, fresh fish, pasta. Res. sug. Br Sat.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-4. D daily 5-midnight. 2 hr. free D parking. 
Ent. nightly from 9. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RINCON DE ESPANA— 226 Thompson St. (475- 
9891/260-4950). Casual. Spanish. Spcls: assorted sea- 
food with green, garlic, or egg sauces, grilled veal 
chop, paella Valenciana. L Sat.-Sun. noon-3. D 
Sun. -Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Guitarist eve* 
nings. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SAZERAC HOUSE— 533 Hudson St. (989-0313). Casual. 
American/Creole. Spcls: jambalaya, duck and sausage 
cassoulct, Norwegian salmon with fennel, tomato 
and tarragon, grilled swordfish. Res. sug. L Mon. — 
Fri. 11:30 a. m.-5. D daily 5-12 JO a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. 
1 1 a.m.-5.(I-M) AE, CB,DC,MC,V. 

SEVILLA— 62 Charles St., at W. 4th St. (929-3189). 
Casual. Spanish. Spcls: paella a la Valenciana, maris- 
cada Sevilla. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 
3-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m.. Sun. noon-mid- 
night. (I-M) AE, DC, V. 

TEXARKANA— 64 W. 10th St. (254-58<X)). Casual. Amer- 
ican Regional. Spcls: prime rib steak, southern fried 
chicken, fresh crawfish. Res. sug. D Sun. -Thu. 
6-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 2 a.m. Private parties. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TOONS— 417 Bleecker St., at Bank St. (924-6420). 
Casual. Bangkok. Spcls: pla lad prig, frog legs, pla 
muk pad tua. Res. sug. D Mon.-Thu. 5-11:30, Fri.- 
Sat. to midnight, Sun. 4-1 1 . (I-M) AE, MC, V. 

VANESSA— 289 Bleecker St. (243-4225). Casual. Nou- 
vellc American-French. Spcls: rack of lamb with pine 
nuts, saut&d red snapper with macadamia nuts, sau- 
teed salmon with four onions, Vanessa chocolate. 
Res. sug. Br Sun. 1-3. D daily 5:30-midnight. Private 
parties. Harpist Wcd.-Sat. and Br Sun. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

VILLA M0SC0NI— 69 Macdougal St. (673-0390, 473- 
9804). Casual. Italian. Spcls: homemade spinach pas- 
ta, zuppa di pcscc, costolctta Milanese, polio Mos- 
coni. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Fri. noon-11, Sat. from 
1 . Closed Sun. (I-M) AE, DC, V. 

VILLAGE GREEK— 531 Hudson St. (255-1650) Dress 
I opt. American. Spcls: roast loin of lamb, scared Nor- 



wegian salmon, roast squab. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11:30, Sun. from 7. Br Sun. 
noon-3:30. Ent. nightly and Sun. Br. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



t4th-42nd Streets, East Side 



THE BACK PORCH-488 Third Ave., at 33rd St. (685- 
3828). Casual. American. Spcls: seafood, steaks, pas- 
ta. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-5. D Mon.-Fri. 5-1 1 , 
Sat. to 1 1 :30, Sun. 4:30-9. Br Sun. noon-4. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

Cl— 101 Park Ave., at 41it St. (972-0101). Casual. Ital- 
ian. Spcls: trenette al pesto, veal marsala, veal piccata, 
chicken sorrentina. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. 
D Mon.-Fri. 5:30-9:30. Ent. Mon.-Fri. Free D park- 
ing. Closed Sat.-Sun. except for private parties. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

COURTYARD CAFE— Doral Court Hotel, 130 E. 39th 
St. (779-0739). Casual. American. Spcls: fresh boc- 
concino, sweet garlic, roasted pepper on grilled bri- 
oche; steamed pacific salmon with fresh morels and 
fried spinach, lamb loin marinated in sage with red 
wine and sweet onion marmalade. Res. sug. B daily 
6:30 a. m.-l 1 a. m. L daily 1 1 a. m.-5. D daily 5:30-1 1 . 
Private parties for 6-70. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN— Grand Hyatt, Lexington Ave. 
at 42nd St. (850-5998). Casual. Continental. Res. 
sug. Open 6:30 a.m. -midnight daily. Br Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-3. Pianist Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m. -2 p.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

EXTRA! EXTRA!— 767 Second Ave., at 41st St. (490- 
29(X)). Casual. American. Spcls: fried calamari with 
variety of sauces, wild mushrooms roasted with 
thyme and whole garlic doves, red snapper filet 
blackened with Yucatan seasonings. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a. m.-3. Br. Sun. 11:30-4. D Mon. — 
Fri. 5:30-11. Closed Sat.-Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FRANK’S TRATTORIA— 371 First Ave., bet. 21st and 
22nd Sts. (677-2991). Casual. Italian. Spcls: ravioli 
fungi, angel hair with shrimp sauce, paglia fino pap- 
polina. No res. L daily 1 1 a.m.-3. D daily 4-1 1 . (I) 

No credit cards. 

HSF — 578 Second Ave., at 32nd St. (689-6969). Cas- 
ual. Hong Kong-style Cantonese. Spcls: dim sum 
lunch, Hong Kong steak, seafood taroncst, lemon 
chicken. Res. sug. L daily 11 :30 a.m. -3. D Sun.-Thu. 
3-11:30, Fri.-Sat. to 12:30 a.m. Private parties for 50. 
(I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IBIZA — 369 Lexington Ave., at 41st St. (953-0342). 
Casual. Spanish/Contincntal. Spcls: twin 1 V* lb. lob- 
sters, 2/t lb. lobster. Res. sug. Open daily 11:30 
a.m.-10:30. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

INDIAN OVEN 11—913 Broadway, bet. 20th-21st Sts. 
(460-5744). Casual. Indian. Spcls: chicken chat, whole 
steamed fish in chutney, tikka makhni, tandoori vege- 
tables, handi biryani. Res. nec. L daily noon-3. Br 
Sat.-Sun. noon-3:30. D Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. 
to midnight. Private parties for 25-30. Music Wed. 
and Sat. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA F0RTUNA— 16 E. 41st St. (685-4890). Casual. North- 
ern Italian. Spcls: broiled swordfish Italian style, osso 
buco, veal bolognese. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3:30. D Mon.-Sat. 4-9:15. Private parties for 
45. Closed Sat.-Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MUMBLES— 603 Second Ave., at 33rd St. (889-0750). 
Casual. Regional American. Spcls: Cajun blackened 
blucfish, fried calamari, 8-oz. hamburger, pasta. No 
res. L and D Sun.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-2 a.m., Fri.-Sat. 
to 3 a.m. Bar till 4 a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. (I) 

AE, MC, V. 

NICOLA PA0NE— 207 E. 34th St. (889-3239). Formal. 
Italian. Spcls: camicia da nottc, tritone, concertino, 
seasonal specialties. Res. sug. L Mon-Fri. noon-1 :30. 
I) Mon.-Sat. 5-9:30. Private parties. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC. 

OYSTER BAR A RESTAURANT— Grand Central Termi- 
nal (490-6650). Casual. American seafood. Spcls: 
oysters, grouper, swordfish, red snapper. Res. nec. 
Open Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-9:30. Closed Sat.-Sun. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

P0RT0R0Z — 340 Lexington Ave., bet. 39th-40th Sts. 
(687-8195). Casual. Northern Italian. Res. ncc. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5-11. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



STELLA DEL MARE — 346 Lexington Ave., bet. 
39tb-40th Sts. (687-4425). Dress opt. Northern Ital- 
ian. Spcls: veal Stella, black pasta, salmone alia griglia, 
roast quail stuffed with wild rice and mushrooms. 
Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 
5-10:30. Private parties for 25-100. Ent. Mon.-Sat. 
from 6-10:30. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
TIME A AGAIN— 116 E. 39th St. (685-8887). Casual. 
American. Spcls: scared shrimp with avocado, papa- 
ya, grapefruit and sesame ginger dressing; sauteed 
breast of chicken stuffed with herbed goat cheese; 
peach charlotte with caramel sauce. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 6-10:30, Fri. — 
Sat. to 1 1. Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V., 
VIA VIA— 560 Third Ave. at 37th St. (573-6093). Casu- 
al. Northern Italian. Spcls: farfalle al salmone, scampi 
all oloi e limone, roast rack of lamb with rosemary, 
garlic and red wine sauce. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7 
a.m.-lO a.m. L Mon.-Fri. noon-5:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 
1 1:30-4. D daily 5:30-12:30 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

14th-42nd Streets, West Side 



CADILLAC BAR— 15 W. 21st St. (645-7220). Casual. 
Tex/Mex. Spcls: fajitas, cabrito, mesquite grilled 
shrimp, nachos. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Thu. noon — 
midnight, Fri. to 2 a.m.. Sat. 4:30-2 a.m.. Sun. to 11. 
Bar Mon.-Thu. to 2 a.m., Fri.-Sat. to 4 a.m.. Sun. to 
midnight. (I-M) AE, MC, V. 

CELLAR GRILL — 131 W. 34th St., in Macy’s lower lev- 
el (967-6029). Casual. American. Spds: chicken pot- 
pie, pizza, cobb salad. Res. sug. Open for L and D 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9, Sat.-Sun. to 8. (I) AE. 

CHELSEA TRATTORIA ITALIANA— 108 Eighth Ave. (924- 
7786). Casual. Northern Italian. Spcls: calamaretti, 
homemade agnolotti, scaloppini della casa. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Fri. noon-5. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. 
Closed Sun. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CIRELLA’S— 400 W. 42nd St. (564-0004). Casual. Tradi- 
tional Italian. Spcls: penne all’ arrabbiata di marc, piz- 
za ai funghi, co to lotto di agnello alia griglia, scalop- 
pine alia franccse. Res. sug. Open for L & D Mon. — 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-ll:30, Sat.-Sun. from 5. Private 
parties. Free parking with D 5-1 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
DIN0 CASINI’S— 132 W. 32nd St. (695-7995). Dress opt. 
Italian/Continental. Spcl: veal Sorrcntino, lobster. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 11:45 a.m.-3:30. D Mon.-Sat. 
3:30-9. Complete L and D. Closed Sun., except for 
private parties. (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FIASCO — 358 W. 23rd St. (620-4620). Casual. Northern 
Italian. Spcls: brook trout sauteed with raisins, onion, 
celery and balsamic vinegar; lobster ravioli in fresh to- 
mato, garlic, and herb sauce; 18 varieties of pasta, 
homemade desserts. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-4. D Sun.-Thu. 
5-midnight, Fri. -Sat. to 1 a.m. (M) AE, MC, V. 
HIDEAWAY— 32 W. 37th St. (947-8940). John Drew Bar- 
rymore's former townhouse. Dress opt. Continental. 
Spcls: Danish lobster tail, seafood fra diavolo. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3:30. D Mon.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. 
to midnight. Complete D 5-10. Music Mon.-Thu. 
7-midnight, Fri.-Sat. 8-1 a.m. Private parties. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

HOULIHAN’S— 350 Fifth Ave., at 34th St. (736-6210). 
Casual. American. Spcls: fried provolonc cheese, 
stuffed chicken breast, cappuccino cake. Res. sug. 
Open daily 11:30 a.m. -9. Bar till 2 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
MAN RAY— 169 Eighth Ave., at 19th St. (627-4220). 
Casual. French/mcditerranean. Spcls: pasta, seafood, 
cassoulct. Res. sug. Br Sun. noon-3:30. D Sun.-Thu. 
5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. to 12:30 a.m. Private parties for 
100. (M) AE. 

OLD HOMESTEAD— 56 Ninth Ave., bet. 14th-15th Sts. 
(242-9040). Casual. American. Spcls: sirloin, 4‘/>lb. 
lobster, prime rib. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-4. D 
Mon.-Fri. 4-10:45, Sat. 1-midnight, Sun. 1-10. 
Complete D. Valet parking from 5. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
PAMPLONA— 822 Sixth Ave., bet. 28th-29th Sts. (683- 
4242). Casual. Spanish. Spcl: fillet of sole Marbclla. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. 
to midnight. Ent. Tuc.-Sat. from 6. Private room for 
parties. Closed Sun. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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PERIYALI — 35 W. 20th St. (463-7890). Casual. Greek. 
Spcls: grilled shrimp with herbs and lemon, charcoal 
grilled octopus in red wine marinade, rabbit stew, 
shish kebob. Res. nee. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. 6-11, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30. Private party 
rooms for 1 5-25. Closed Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

SPEED LIMIT 55—154 W. 26th St. (645-8476). Casual. 
Japanese. Spcls: chicken gridlock (chicken yakitori), 
lamborghini countach (broiled steak with brandy 
cream sauce and whole black pepper), 3 musketeers 
(steamed squid, scallops and shrimp on flounder in 
wine garlic sauce). Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-4. D 
Mon.-Wed. 4-midnight, Thu.-Sat. 4-1 a.m. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

SPO-DEE-O-DEE — 565 W. 23rd St., at 11th Ave. (206- 
1990). Casual. American. Spcls: barbecue shrimp, 
chicken and ribs. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3:30. D 
Wed.— Mon. 6-10. Dancing 10-4 a.m. (M) 

AE, MC, V. 

WORLD YACHT CRUISES — Riveranda, Empress of New 
York, Duchess of New York, and Princess of New 
York, Cabaret — Pier 62, W. 23rd St. and the Hud- 
son River (929-7090; -8540). Dress opt. American/- 
Continental. Spcls: filet mignon, coulibiac of salmon, 
stuffed chicken breast, pasta with lobster. Res. ncc. L 
cruise sails Mon.-Sat. at noon. Br Sun. at 12:30. D 
cruise sails nightly at 7. Private parties for 2-500. 
Dancing. (E) AE, MC, V. 

43rd-56th Streets, East Side 



ALAMO— 304 E. 48th St. (759-0590). Casual. Mexican/ 
Texan. Spcls: steak or chicken fajitas, mole poblano, 
chicken fried steak. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4. 
D Mon.-Sat. 4-midnight. Private parties for 100. 
Ent. Thu. and Fri. 2-hr. free D parking from 6 . 
Closed Sun. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ALFREDO: THE ORIGINAL OF ROME— 53th St., bet. Lex- 
ington and Third Aves., Citicorp Bldg. (371— 
3367). Casual. Italian. Spd: fettuccine Alfredo. Res. 
sug. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-ll:30, Sun. 
12:30-10. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL— 1 United Nations Plaza, at 
44th St., in the U.N. Plaza Hotel (702-5014). Dress 
opt. French. Spcls: smoked tuna and eggplant tcrrinc, 
fresh foie gras with warm apple and sautemes sauce, 
sauteed pave of venison, chestnuts and foie gras, 
braised salmon cmince in watercress and riesling 
cream sauce. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-ll a.m., 
Sat. from 7:30 a.m.. Sun. to 10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2, Sat. 11 a.m.-2. D daily 6-10:30. Champagne 
buffet Br Sun. 1 1:30 a.m.-3. Prix fixe L and D. Piano 
bar 5:30-1 a.m. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE BARCLAY RESTAURANT & TERRACE— 111 E. 48th 
St., in the Hotel Inter-Continental (421-0836). 
Jacket required. Continental. Spcls: fillet of beef with 
duck liver and merlot wine sauce, L.I. duck with 
peach brandy glaze, sauteed swordfish with shiitake 
mushrooms and brandy. Res. sug. B daily 7 
a.m.-10:30 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3. D daily 
5:30-11:30. Br Sun. 11:30 a.m. -3. (M-E) Afternoon 
tea Mon.-Sat. 3-5:30. Ent. Mon.-Sat. 5-10:30 and 
Sun. Br. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE BOX TREE— 250 E. 49th St. (758-8320). Formal. 
Continental. Spcls: blini of salmon caviar with chilled 
vodka, stuffed breast of pheasant in sauce cassis, va- 
cherin. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2. Br Sun. 
noon-3. D nightly 6-10:30. After-theater S nightly 
10:30-1 a.m. Private parties for 8-60. (E) AE. 

BRASSERIE— 100 E. 53rd St. (751-4840; 751-4841). Cas- 
ual. French/Alsatian. Spcls: choucroutc Alsaciennc, 
onion soup, quiche. B daily 6 a.m.-ll a.m. Br Sat- 
.-Sun. 11-5. L Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5. D daily 5-10. S 
daily 10-6 a.m. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHEESE CELLAR— 125 E. 54th St. (758-6565). Casual. 
American. Spcls: pasta, seafood, hamburgers, salads, 
fondue. Open Mon.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-ll, Fri. to 
midnight, Sat. 5-midnight. Br Sun. 11:30 a.m.— 3. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHEZ LOUIS — 1016 Second Ave., bet 53rd and 54th 
Sts. (752-1400). Dress opt. French. Spcls: roast chick- 
en, roasted wild mushrooms, garlic potato pie, fruit 
pie. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:45 a.m.-3. D Mon.- 
Sat. 6 -midnight, Sun. 5-10. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHEZ V0NG— 220 E. 46th St. (867-1111). Dress opt. 
Cantonese/Hunan/Szechuan. Spcls: dim sum, orange 
flavored beef or chicken, fillet of flounder stir-fried 



with Chinese vegetables, Peking-style pork loin. Res. 
sug. L daily 11 JO a.m.-3. D daily 6-11:30. Private 
rooms for 8-60. (E) AE, CB, DC. 

CHRIST CELLA— 160 E. 46th St. (697-2479). Formal. 
American. Spcls: steak, chops, lobster, seafood. Res. 
sug. Open Mon.-Thu. noon-10:30, Fri. to 10:45, Sat. 
5-10:45. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CINC0 DE MAYO— 45 Tudor City PI. (661-5070). Casu- 
al. Traditional Mexican. Spcls: alambres dc cam- 
brones, came asada, enchiladas. Res. sug. L Mon. — 
Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CITY LUCK— 127 E. 54th St. (832-2350). Casual. Can- 
tonese. Spd: song loong gai cube. Res. sug. L Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a. m.-3. Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 3-mid- 
night, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m., Sun. noon-midnight. Valet 
parking after 6 . (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

DRAKE HOTEL— 440 Park Ave., at 56th St. (421-0900). 
Cafe Suisse: Casual. Continental/Swiss. Spcls: veal 
emince with roesti or spaetzli, kirsch-torte. Res. sug. 
B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-ll a.m., Sun. to 11:30 a.m. L 
Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5. Sun. noon-5. D daily 5:30-11. 
(M) Drake Bar: B Mon.-Sat. 7-10:30. L Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-2:30. Cocktails Sun. -Fri. 11:30 a. m.-l a.m., 
Sat. to 1:30 a.m. Ent. nightly. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FLOWER DRUM— 856 Second Ave., bet. 45th-46th Sts. 
(697-4280). Casual. Regional Chinese. Spcls: firepot, 
steamed ginger salmon steak, sesame chicken, season- 
al dishes naturally seasoned. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.— 3. D Mon.-Thu. 3-10:30, Fri. to 11:30, 
Sat. noon-1 1:30, Sun. 1-10:30. (I-M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FOUR SEASONS — 99 E. 52nd St. (754-9494). Formal. In- 
ternational. Pool Room: L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5-11:30. Complete pre-theater D 5- 
6:15; after-theater D 10-11:15. Res. nec. Closed Sun. 
(E) Grill Room: Formal. International. Spcls for D: 
shrimp and com cakes with ginger and dlantro, 
baked quails stuffed with oysters and sausage, rijsta- 
fel. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30, 
desserts 10:30-midnight. Res. nec. Reduced-rate 
parking from 6 . Private parties in both rooms. Closed 
Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IL MENESTRELL0— 14 E. 52nd St. (421-7588). Formal. 
Northern Italian. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE, DC, V. 

J. SUNG DYNASTY — 511 Lexington Ave. in the Hotel 
Lexington, at 48th St. (355-1200). Casual. Hunan/- 
Manchurian. Spcls: Hunan honeyed ham. General 
Tso’s chicken, pork chops Harbin style. Res. sug. L 
daily 12:30-3. D daily 5:30-10:30. Private parties for 
10-80. Pianist nightly. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

JAKE’S— 801 Second Ave., at 43rd St. (687-5320). 
Dress opt. American. Spcls: Cajun chicken and 
shrimp, Jake’s Wellington, grilled tuna steak marinat- 
ed in teriyaki. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10. Cocktails 5-midnight. Private 
parties for 10-100. Free parking after 5. Closed Sun. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA COTE BASQUE— 5 E. 55th St. (688-6525). Formal. 
French. Spcls: cote dc veau a la creme d’herbes 
fraiches, le cassoulet du Chef Toulousain, bay scallops 
sautees aux amandines. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 6-10:30, Sat. to 11. Private 
parties. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LAFAYETTE— 65 E. 56th St. (832-1565). Formal. French. 
Spcls: lentil soup with lobster sausage, spit roasted 
haunch of venison with poivrade sauce, black bass 
and caviar topped with sardine butter in a beetroot 
juice. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 
7—10:30, Sat.6-10:30. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LAURENT— 111 E. 56th St. (753-2729). Formal. French. 
Spcls: turbot aux courgettes, steak au poivre a 1’Ar- 
magnac, seasonal game. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Fri. 6-10:30, Sat. 5-11. Pre-theatre 
D 5:30-6:45. Private parties. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE CHEVAL BLANC— 145 E. 45th St. (599-8886; 986- 
4729). Jacket required. French. Spcls: canard a 
1’orange, carre d'agneau bouquctierc. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5-10. Complete 
L and D. Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



LE CYGNE— 55 E. 54th St. (759-5941). Formal. French. 
Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 6-10, 
Sat. to 11. Closed Sun. (E) AE, DC. 

LELL0 RIST0RANTE— 65 E. 54th St. (751-1555). Formal. 
Italian. Spcls: spaghettini primavera, petto di polio 
Valdostana, scaloppine Castellana. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-10:30, Fri. — 
Sat. to 1 1 . Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE PERI60RD— 405 E. 52nd St. (755-6244). Formal. 
French. Spcls: confit de canard, mignon de veau, 
crepes soufflls. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Fri. 5:15-10:30, Sat. to 11. Complete L and D. 
Private parties for 30. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LUTECE— 249 E. 50th St. (752-2225). Formal. French. 
Spcls: escalope dc saumon a la moutarde, rognons de 
veau au vin rouge, medallions de veau aux morilles. 
Res. nec. L Tue.-Fri. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC. 

MADRAS WOODLAND— 308 E. 49th St. (759-2441). Ca- 
sual. Indian vcgetarian/koshcr. Spcls: uthappam, ma- 
sala dosai, batura and chenna curry. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2:45. D Mon.-Fri. 5-10:30, Sat.— 
Sun. noon-10:30. (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

NUSANTARA— 219 E. 44th St. (983-1919). Casual. Indo- 
nesian. Spcls: rijsttafel, shrimp curry with mixed veg- 
etables, charcoal broiled red snapper with sweet and 
pungent sauce. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.— Sat. 6-1 1 . Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC. 

PALM— 837 Second Ave., at 45th St. (687-2953). Cas- 
ual. American. Spcls: steak, lobster. Open Mon.-Fri. 
noon-1 0:45, Sat. 5-11. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PISCES— 60 E. 54th St., in the Hotel Elysee (753- 
4441). Jacket required. Greek/seafood. Spcls: pompa- 
no with hot vinaigrette, sea bass Mikanos, lemon sole 
Patmos. Res. sug. L and D Mon.-Fri. noon-10, Sat. 
5-10. Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE RENDEZVOUS— 21 E. 52nd St., in Omni Berk- 
shire Place (753-5970). Dress opt. French/continen- 
tal. Spcls: country style pasta, Cajun blackened red- 
fish, spinach salad with smoked duck. Res. sug. B 
Mon.-Fri. 6:30-10:30. L noon-3. D 6-10:30. S 
10:30-12:30. Champagne Br Sat.-Sun. noon-5. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SAN GIUST0— 935 Second Ave., bet. 49th and 50th 
Sts. (319-0900) Jacket required. Northern Italian. 
Spcls: bouillabaisse Adriatic style with polenta, quail 
Venetian style, risotto with truffles. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to 
1 1 :30. Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

SCARLATTI — 34 E.52nd St. (753-2444). Jacket required. 
Italian. Spcls: aijtipasta caldo, pappardelle con car- 
ciofi, polio contadina, saltimbocca Napolitana. Res. 
nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-10:30, 
Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SCOOP— 210 E. 43rd St. (682-0483). Dress opt. North- 
ern Italian/American. Spcls: shrimp Romano, osso 
buco, lobster fettuccine, fresh seafood. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3. D Mon.-Fri. 3-10:30, Sat. 
5-11. Private parties for 30-150. Free D parking. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SHINBASHI— 280 Park Ave., on 48th St. (661-3915). 
Dress opt. Japanese. Tatami and Western seating. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-10. Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SMITH ft WOLLENSKY-Third Ave. and 49th St. (753- 
1530). Dress opt. American. Spcls: 18-oz. steak, 4- to 
5-lb. lobster. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Fri. noon— mid- 
night, Sat.-Sun. 5-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TANG’S CHARIOT— 236 E. 53rd St. (355-50%). Casual. 
Chinese. Spcls: salmon steamed with black beans, 
crispy shrimp with walnuts, veal with young ginger 
root. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30-3, Sat.-Sun. 
noon-5. D Sun.-Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. 
Private parties for 10-30. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TASTE OF THE APPLE — 1000 Second Ave., at 53rd St., 
(751-1445). Casual. American. Spcls: cheese burger, 
Italian burger, middle eastern burger, potato skins. 
Open Sun.-Thu. 11 a.m.-l a.m., Fri.-Sat. to 2 a.m. 
Also 283 Columbus Ave., at 73rd St. (873-8892). 
Open Sun.-Thu. 11 a.m. -midnight, Fri. -Sat. to 1 
a.m. (I) AE. 
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TORREMOLINOS— 230 E. 51st St. (755-1862). Casual. 
Spanish/Contincntal. Spcls: zarzuela de mariscos, pa- 
ella. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Thu. 
5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Ent. Tuc.-Sat. eves. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC. 

TRATTORIA— Pan Am Bldg., at 45th St. (661-3090). 
Casual. Italian. Spcls: pasta, homemade pastry and ice 
cream, cappuccino. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m. -3:30. D 
Mon.-Sat. 3:30-11:30. B Mon.-Fri. 7-11. Closed 
Sun. (I) AE, CB, DC. MC, V. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA— 301 Park Ave., bet. 49th-50th 
Sts. (355-3000). Bull and Bear: Jacket required. 
American. Spcls: prime beef, fresh seafood. Res. sug. 
L daily noon-3. D daily 5-10. S daily 10-12:30 a.m. 
Cocktails 10:30 a.m.-l a.m. (M) Peacock Alley 
Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge: Jacket required. 
Contincntal/nouvcllc. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 6:30 
a.m. -10:30 a.m.. Sat. 7:30 a.m.-lOJO a.m.. Sun. 8 
a.m. -10:30 a.m. L noon-2:30. D 5:30-10:30. Com- 
plete D. Buffet Br Sun. 1 1 a. m.-2:45. Ent. Cole Por- 
ter’s own piano Tuc.-Sat. 6-2 a.m., Sun.-Mon. 8-1 
a.m. (M-E) The Waldorf Cocktail Terrace: Tea 
daily 2:30-5:30. Cocktails 2:30-2 a.m. Ent. nightly. 
Oscar’s: Casual dining and snacks. B Mon.-Sat 7 
a.m.-l 1:30 a.m.. Sun to noon. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-3. Sun. noon-5. D 5-9:30. Complete D. S to 
1 1 :45. Cocktails noon-1 1 :45. Sir Harry’s Bar: Cock- 
tails daily 1-3 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

43rd-56th Streets, West Side 

ADRIENNE— 700 Fifth Ave., at 55th St. in the Penin- 
sula. (247-2200). Formal. Mediterrancan/Frcnch. 
Spcls: lobster lasagna with asparagus points and cori- 
ander, veal chop cn cocone, pastilla of pigeon with 
almonds in phyllo. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7-10, 
Sat.-Sun. 7:30-11. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2 JO, Sat.-Sun. 
to 3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10:30. (E). Le Bistro d’A- 
drienne: Casual. French. Spcls: onion soup, celery 
rcmoulade with nuts, poached egg with ratatouille 
and coriander, roast salmon with creamed lentils and 
bacon. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3:30. D Mon.-Fri. 7-mid- 
night, Sat.-Sun. from 6 . (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ALGONQUIN— 59 W. 44th St. (840-6800). Jacket re- 
quired. Two dining rooms. Continental. Res. sug. L 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-9:30, Sun. 6-1}. Br Sun. 
noon-2:15. Late S buffet 9:30-12:30 a.m. Free D 
parking 5 JO-1 a.m. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AQUAVIT— 13 W. 54th St. (307-7311). Atrium: Formal. 
Scandinavian. Spcls. smorgasbord plate, gravlax, 
poached salmon with dill sauce, Arctic venison, 
brambleberry sorbet. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. (E) Cafe: Infor- 
mal. Spcls: smorrebrod, Scandinavian ‘home cook- 
ing.’ L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

THE ASSEMBLY STEAK A FISH HOUSE— 16 W. 51st St. 
(581-3580). Dress opt. Stcakhouse. Spcls: guaranteed 
prime beef, fresh fish, lobster. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3. D Mon.-Fri. 4JO-10. Pre-theater D 
4:30-6. Closed Sat. -Sun. Free D parking. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AU TUNNEL— 250 W. 47th St. (575-1220). Casual. 
French. Spcls: noisette de veau, tripes i la mode de 
Caen. Res. sug. L Mon. -Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 
5:30-1 1:30. Complete D. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE, MC, V. 

BARBETTA— 321 W. 46th St. (246-9171). Formal. 
Northern Italian. Spcls: field salad Piemontesc, agno- 
lotti, baby lamb. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2. D 
Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Complete pre-theater D 
5:30-7. Private rooms. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

BENIHANA OF TOKYO— 47 W. 56th St. (581-0930). Cas- 
ual. Japanese stcakhouse. Dishes prepared on hibachi 
tables, Rocky’s choice, Bcnihana surf and turf. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 5:30-11, 
Fri.-Sat. to midnight, Sun. 5-11. Also 120 E. 56th 
St. (593-1627). (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CARAMBA 1—918 Eighth Ave., bet. 54th-55th Sts. 
(245-7910). Casual. Mexican. Spcls: margaritas, chi- 
michanga, fajitas, combination plates. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-4. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D daily 
4-midnight. (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CENTURY CAFE— 132 W. 43rd St. (398-1988). Casual. 
American. Spcls: cherry smoked filet mignon with 
horseradish sauce, seafood gumbo, grilled Japanese 



tuna, fresh oysters, clams and fish daily. Res. sug. 
Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-l a.m., Sun. noon-11. 
Bar till 3 a. m. nightly. Private parties for 300. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHARLEY 0’S— 33 W. 48th St. (582-7141). Casual. Irish 
pub style. Spcls: Irish stew, hot roast beef. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3. D Mon.-Fri. 5-10. Sand- 
wich counter Sat. 1 1:30 a.m.-7. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHEZ NAPOLEON— 365 W. 50th St. (265-6980). Casual. 
French. Spcls: lapin Marguerite, bouillabaisse, chou- 
croutc, steak au poivre. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2:30. D Mon.-Thu. 5-10:30, Fri.-Sat. to 11. 
Closed Sun. (I-M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

DORSET— 30 W. 54th St. (247-7300). Dorset Room: 
Dress opt. French/American. Spcls: rack of lamb, 
poached salmon with hollandaisc sauce, Dover sole 
mcunierc. Res. sug. B Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m.-lOa.m. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D Mon.-Fri. 6-11. Br Sun. 
11:30-3. (M) Bar Cafe: Casual. French/ American. L 
and D daily noon-1 1 . (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FRANKIE AND JOHNNIE’S— 269 W. 45th St. (997-9494). 
Casual. American. Spcls: sirloin steak, lamb chops, 
broiled salmon. Res. ncc. D only Mon.-Sat. 
4:30-1 1 :30. Free D parking. Closed Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FRENCH SHACK— 65 W. 55th St. (246-5126). Casual. 
French. Spcls: soft-shelled crabs, duck Normande, 
c 6 tc de veau aux chanterelles. Res. sug. L daily 
noon-3. D Mon.-Fri. 5-11, Sat. to 11:30, Sun. from 
4:30. Complete L and D. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

GRAND SEA PALACE— 346 W 46th St. (265-8133). Casu- 
al. Thai/seafood. Spcls: Maine lobster Thai style, 
swordfish with Thai curry sauce, shrimp Bangkok. 
Res. sug. L Tue.-Sat. 11:45-3:30. D Tuc.-Sat. 
4:30-midnight. Closed Mon. (M) AE. 

HO HO— 131 W. 50th St. (246-3256). Casual. Classic 
Cantoncsc/Mandarin. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4. D 
Sun.-Thu. 4-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. Complete 
L and D. Discount parking from 5-midnight. (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

HURLEY’S— 1240 Sixth Ave., at 49th St. (765-8981). 
Dress opt. American. Spcls: steak, fresh seafood. Res. 
sug. Open daily noon-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IR0HA— 142 W. 49th St. (398-9049). Casual. Japanese. 
Spcls: tempura, sukiyaki, sushi. Res. sug. L daily 
noon-3. D daily 5-11:30. Also Iroha Sushi — 1634 
Broadway, bet. 50th-51st Sts. (315-3808). (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

KING OF THE SEA— 808 Seventh Ave., bet. 52nd-53rd 
Sts. (757-3522). Casual. Seafood. Spcls: bouillabaisse, 
Maryland crab cakes with Cajun sauce, sauteed or 
broiled English Dover sole. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4. D daily 4-1 1:15. Pianist nighdy from 6 p.m. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA BONNE S0UPE— 48 W. 55th St. (586-7650). Casual. 
French bistro. Spcls: French hamburger, omelettes, 
fresh fish, chocolate fondue. Open daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. (I) AE. 

LA CARAVELLE— 33 W. 55th St. (586-4252). Jacket and 
tie required. French Classical. Spcls: quenelles de bro- 
chet homardine, cote de veau Normande, souffle gla- 
ce au praline. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 12:15-2:30. D 
Mon.-Sat. 6-10:30. Complete L. Pre-theatre D 
5:30-6:30. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LA RESERVE — 4 W. 49th St. (247-2993; -2995). Formal. 
French. Spcls: fricassee of snails with wild mush- 
rooms, salmon and sole mousse, medallions of veal 
with leek sauce, lobster in a pastry shell. Res. nec. L 
Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11. Com- 
plete L and D. Private parties for 100. Closed Sun. (E) 
AE, DC. 

LA RIVISTA— 313 W. 46th St. (245-1707). Casual. Ital- 
ian. Spds: garganelli alia romagnola, costolette alia 
bolognese, brodetto di pesce alia abruzzese. Res. sug. 
L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Free 
D parking. Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

LA VERANDA— 163 W. 47th St. (391-0905). Jacket re- 
quired. Nouvelle Italian. Spds: stuffed breast of ca- 
pon, scampi Veranda, 30 different kinds of pasta. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. 
Pre-theatre D 5-8. Post-theatre D 10-1 a.m. Private 
parties for 10-200. Free parking from 5-midnight. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



LE BERNARDIN— 155 W. Slit St. (489-1515). Formal. 
Frcnch/seafood. Spcls: carpacdo tuna, baked sea ur- 
chins, roast monk fish with savoy cabbage, lobster a 
la nage. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Sat. noon-2: 15. D 
Mon.-Thu. 6-10:30, Fri.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Private 
parties for 15. Closed Sun. (E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

LES PYRENEES— 251 W. 51»t St. (246-0044; 2464)373). 
Dress opt. French. Spcl: coquilles St. Jacques. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight, 
Sun. 4-10. Spec, pre-theater D 5-9. Reduced rate 
parking after 5. Private parties for 10-250. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MARRIOTT MARQUIS-1535 Broadway, at 45th St. 
(704-8900). J.W.’s: Formal. Continental. Res. sug. L 
Tuc.-Fri. 11:30-2. D Tuc.-Thu. 7-10, Fri.-Sat. to 
11:30. Pre-theatre D Tue.-Sat. 5:30-7. (M) The 
View: Formal. International. Res. sug. Br Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-2:30, Wed. from 11:30 a.m. D Mon., Tue. and 
Thu. 5:30-midnight, Wed., Fri. and Sat. from 5, Sun. 
6-1 1 .(E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PATSY’S— 236 W. 56th St. (247-3491; 247-3492). Jacket 

rcq. Italian. Spcls: veal rollatine marsala, spendino 
Romano. Open Tuc.-Thu., Sun. noon-1 0:45, Fri. — 
Sat. to 1 1 :45. Closed Mon. (M) AE, DC, V. 

RAGA— 57 W. 48th St. (757-3450). Casual. Indian. 
Spcls: lobster malabar, gosht vindaloo, murg ke 
tikke. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D daily 
5:30-1 1 . Buffet L and pre-theater D. Free D parking. 
Ent. Mon.-Sat. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RAINBOW ROOM— RCA Building. 30 Rockefeller PI. 
(632-5000). Formal. Continental. Spcls: pigeon en co- 
cotte, lobster thermidor, toumedos Rossini. Res. nec. 
Br Sun. noon-2. D Tuc.-Thu. 5-1 a.m., Fri. -Sat. to 2 
a.m.. Sun. 5:30-10:30. Dancing. Private parties. 
Closed Sun.-Mon. (E) The Rainbow Promenade: 
Jacket required. Continental. Spcls: trio of American 
caviars with brioche, steak tartarc, tortelloni of spin- 
ach and goat cheese. Open Mon.-Thu. 3-1 a.m., Fri. 
3-2 a.m.. Sat. noon-2 a.m., Sun. 4-11. Br Sun. 
11:30-3. (1-M) AE. 

ROMEO SALTA— 30 W. 56th St. (246-5772). Jacket re- 
quired. Northern Italian. Spcls: homemade pasta, sea- 
food, veal. Res. nec. Open Mon.-Sat. noon-1 1:30. 
Private parties for 60. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SAN MARCO-36 W. 52nd St. (246-5340). Jacket re- 
quired. Northern Italian. Spcls: zuppa di pesce, paglia 
e fieno, veal magenta. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon- 
2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-10:30. Complete L. Free D 
parking after 5. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STAGE DELICATESSEN— 834 Seventh Ave., bet. 53rd- 
54th Sts. (245-7850). Casual. Spcls: smoked and 
cured pastrami, corned beef, homemade blintzes, 
stuffed cabbage. Open daily 6 a.m.-2 a.m. B to 11 
a.m. (I) No credit cards. 

“21” CLUB— 21 W. 52nd St. (582-7200). Formal. 
American/Continental. Spcls: “21” hamburger, 
chicken hash, cobb salad. Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 6 -midnight. Private parties for 
20-150. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

VICTOR’S CAFE 52—236 W. 52nd St. (586-7714). Cas- 
ual. Cuban/Spanish. Spcls: stone crabs, roast suckling 
pig, paella, black bean soup. Res. sug. Open daily 
noon-midnight. Tapas bar. Ent. nighdy. Private par- 
ties. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

57th-60th Streets 

AKBAR— 475 Park Ave., bet. 57th and 58th Sts. (838- 
1717). Casual. North Indian. Spcls: chicken ginger 
kebab, lamb pasanda, palak paneer. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3. D daily 5:30-11. Private parries 
for 30-150. Also256 East 49th St. (755-9100). L daily 
noon-3. D Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11, Fri. -Sat. to 11:30. 
(M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ARIZONA 200—206 E. 60th St. (838-0440). Casual. 
Southwestern American. Spcls: chili rubbed chicken 
with sweet com ragu, cornflour pasta with seared sea 
scallops and chili sauce, poached lobster with summer 
vegetables and poblano mousse. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat 6 -midnight, Sun. 5-10. (M-E) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

BRIVE— 405 E. 58th St. (838-9393). Formal. French. 
Spcls: calfs liver Dodin-Bouffant, venison chop with 
sweet fruits and vegetables, mosaic of seabass and 
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leeks. Res. nee. D only Tuc.-Sun. 6-10:30. Closed 
Mon. (E) AE, DC, MC. 

DA WAT— 210 E. 58th St. (355-7555). Casual. Indian. 
Spcls: Madhur Jaffrey’s patrani machi, achar ghost, 
baked eggplant. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. 11 :30 a.m. -3. 
D Sun.-Thu. 5 JO-1 1, Fri.-Sat. to 1 1:30. Private par- 
ties for 80. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

FELIDIA — 243 E. 58th St. (758-1479). Jacket required. 
Northern Italian. Spcls: pasutice Istriana, quail with 
polenta, risotto amiraglia. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5-midnight. Private parties for 
15-50. Closed Sun. (M-E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

LE PATIO — 118 W. 57th St., in the Parker Meridien 
(245-50CK)). Casual. French country. Spcls: broiled 
salmon, beef brochette with mustard sauce. Res. sug. 
Buffet B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-ll a.m.. Sun. from 7:30 
a.m. Buffet L Mon.-Sat. noon— 2:30. Cocktails daily 
3-1 a.m. Jazz Br. Sun. noon-3. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE STEAK— 1089 Second Ave., bet. 57th-58th Sts. 
(421-9072). Dress opt. French-style bistro. Spcls: 
steak swordfish. D daily 5:30-1 1. Complete D. (M) 
AE, DC, MC, V. 

LE TRAIN BLEU— 1000 Third Ave., at 59th St., in 
Bloomingdale’s (705-2100). Re-creation of French 
railway dining car. Casual. Nouvelle. Res. sug. L 
Mon.— Sat. 11 a.m.— 3. D Thu. 5:30-7:30. High tea 
Mon.-Fri. 3-5. Closed Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

THE MANHATTAN OCEAN CLUB— 57 W. 58th St. (371- 
7777). Jacket required. Seafood. Spcls: fish, lobster. 
Opai Mon.-Fri. noon-midnight. Sat.-Sun. 5-mid- 
night. Private parties for 125. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MAURICE— 118 W. 57th St., in the Parker Meridien 
(245-7788). Formal. Fretich. Spcls: salmon cn papil— 
lote with ragout of leeks and truffles, pheasant with 
laitils, chocolate entremet with three sauces. Res. 
sug. D daily 5:30-10:30. Pre-theater D 5:30-6:30. (E) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MONDRIAN— 5 E. 59th St. (935-3434). Formal. Amcri- 
can/Frcnch. Spcls: fried oyster stew, braised red snap- 
per with spinach and lemon, rack of lamb with mus- 
tard greens, chocolate dacquoisc. Res. ncc. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10:30. Private 
party room for 30. Closed Sun. (E) AE, MC. V. 

THE NEW YORK DELICATESSEN— 104 W. 57th St. (541- 
8320). Casual. Jewish- American deli. Spcls: corned 
bcef/pastrami sandwiches, blintzes, stuffed cabbage, 
chicken-in-the-pot, matzo ball soup. Open 24 hr. dai- 
ly. Private parties. (I-M) AE, DC. 

PARK ROOM — 36 Central Park South, in the Park 
Lane (371-4000). Jacket required. Continental. Spcls: 
Dover sole, rack of lamb, filet mignon rossini. Res. 
sug. B daily 7 a.m.-ll:45 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. noon-4. 
Br Sun. noon-^. D daily 5:30-10:30. S 10:30-12:30 
a.m. Ent. Tuc.-Sat. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PETR0SSIAN — 182 W. 58th St. (245-2214). Jacket re- 
quired. French. Spcls: ravioles of smoked salmon, red 
snapper aux legumes fondants, Petrossian ‘teasers.’ 
Res. nec. L Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3:30. Br Sat.-Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-3:30. D daily 5:30-midnight. Pre-theatre 
D 5:30-7:30. Post-theatre D 10:30-1 a.m. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PLAZA HOTEL— Fifth Ave. and 59th St. (759-3000). 
Edwardian Room: Formal. Continental. Res. nec. 
B Mon.-Sat. 7 a.m.-10:30 a.m.. Sun. 8 a.m.-lO a.m. 
L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-3. D 
Tue.-Thu. 5:30-10, Fri.-Sat. to 10:30. Pianist Tue. — 
Sat. (M-E) Oak Room: Dress opt. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-3. D Mon. 6-10, Tue.-Sat. 6-midnight, Sun. 
to 11. Pianist. Oak Bar: Casual. Sandwich menu 
Mon.— Sat. 11 a.m.— 2a.m., Sun. noon— 1 a.m. Oyster 
Bar: Casual. Seafood. Res. ncc. Open Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.— 1 a.m.. Sun. from noon. (M-E) Palm 
Court: Dress opt. Continental. Res. nec. B Mon. — 
Fri. 7:30 a.m.-ll:30 a.m.. Sat. 8 a.m.-ll a.m. L 
Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. Br Sun. 11 a.m.-2:45. Tea 
Mon.-Sat. 3:30-6:30, Sun. from 4. D Mon.-Sat. 6-1 
a.m.. Sun. to midnight. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

REGINE’S— 502 Park Ave., bet. 59th-60th Sts. (826- 
0990). Jacket and tie required. French. Spcls: les m<5- 
daillons de veau au beurre aridule, I’escalope de sau- 
mon aux deux caviars, le pave au chocolat au coulis dc 
menthe. Res. nec. D Mon.-Sat. 7:30-midnight. Dis- 
co dancing from 11. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



ROSA MEXICAN0— 1063 First Ave., at 58th St. (753- 
7407). Casual. Classic Regional Mexican. Spcls: open 
grill, antojitos. Res. nec. Prix fixe L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-3:30. Prix fixe buffet Br Sun. noon-3. D daily 
5-midnight. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE RUSSIAN TEA ROOM— 150 W. 57th St. (265-0947). 
Jacket required for D only. Russian. Spcls: blini, 
shashlik, chicken Kiev. Res. sug. L daily 11:30 
a.m.-4:30. D daily 4:30-1 1:30. S after 9:30. Complete 
D. Private parties. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SAN DOMENICO— 240 Central Park South. (265-5959) 
Formal. Italian. Spcls: shrimp and beans with Tuscan 
olive oil, uovo in raviolo, muscovy duck with black 
olives, saddle of venison with juniper berries and 
grilled polenta. Res. nec. L Mon.— Sat. 11:45 
a.m.-2:30. D daily 5:45-1 1 . Private parties for 40. (E) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TONY ROMA'S— 100 E. 57th St. (421-RIBS). Casual. 
American. Spcls: barbecued ribs, chicken, loaf of on- 
ion rings. L Mon.— Sat. 11 a.m.— 4. D Sun.-Thu. 
4-1:20 a.m., Fri.-Sat. 4-3:20 a.m.. Pianist Tue.-Sat. 
(I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

TOP OF THE PARK— W. 60th St. and C.P.W., top of 
the Gulf + Western Bldg. (373-7373). Jacket re- 
quired. International. Res. nec. D Mon.-Fri. 5—10, 
Sat. to 10:30. Prix-fixe and a la carte menu. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

VIA MIA— 55 E. 59th St. (755-8081). Casual. Italian. 
Spcls: broiled Florida red snapper, veal Sorentino, 
chicken Valdostana, fettuccine verde. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5-11. Closed 
Sun. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

YELLOWFINGER'S— 200 E. 60th St. (751-8615). Casual. 
Califomian/Italian bistro. Spcls: fa’vecchia, pizza, 
hamburgers, grilled chicken salad with pine nuts, 
grilled specialties. No res. Open Mon.-Sat. noon-1 
a.m.. Sun. to midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

Above 60th Street, East Side 



ADAM'S RIB-1338 First Ave., at 72nd St. (535-2112). 
Dress opt. American. Spcls: Caesar salad, prime rib, 
veal chop, lobster tail. Res. sug. L daily noon-3:30. 
Br Sat.-Sun. noon-3:30. D daily 5-10. S daily 
10-midnight. Private parties for 75. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

AL0 AL0— 1030 Third Ave., at 61st St. (838-4343). 
Casual. Northern Italian. Spcls: gnocchi Aurora, Mil- 
anese con endiva al fern, carpaccio arugala e grana. 
Res. sug. L and D daily 1 l:30a.m.-2 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ANDREE’S CAFE CROCODILE— 354 E. 74th St. (249- 
6619). Casual. Mediterranean bistro. Spcls: fisher- 
mans choucroute with horseradish mayonnaise, 
squab stuffed with chestnuts and apricots, duck breast 
with lime confit, carre d’agneau Mediterranee, cous- 
cous. Res. ncc. D only Tuc.-Sun. 5:30-11. Private 
parties for 16-24. Closed Mon. (M) AE. 

AUNTIE YUAN — 1191A First Ave., bet. 64tb-65th Sts. 
(744-4040). Casual. Chinese. Spcls: Peking duck, 
crystal prawns, lobster soong, steamed salmon with 
coriander and scallions. Res. sug. L daily noon-4. D 
daily 4-midnight. (M) AE, CB, DC. 

BORDER CAFE USA— 244 E. 79th St. (535-4347). Casual. 
Southwestern American. Spcls: chicken and beef faji- 
tas, blue com enchiladas stuffed with salsa, stampede 
platter including nachos, spicy chicken wings, chili. D 
daily 5-midnight. Br Sat.-Sun. 11 :30 a.m. -4:30. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CAFE PIERRE— The Pierre, 2 E. 61st St. (940-8185). 
Formal. French. Spcls: lasagne of lobster with spinach 
and basil, rack of lamb with turnip gratin, roast filet of 
turbot with endive merlot, warm apple charlotte with 
calvados. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m.-l 1 a.m. L Mon. — 
Sat. noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-3:30. D daily 6-10:30. 
S from 10:30. Pre-theater D Mon.-Sat. 6-7. Pianist 
daily 8-1 a.m. The Rotunda: English afternoon tea 
daily 5-6:30. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CARAMBA IV— 1576 Third Ave., at 88th St. (876- 
8838). Casual. Mexican. Spcls: margaritas, chimi- 
changa, fajitas, combination plates. Res. sug. Br 
Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D daily 4-midnight. (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
CARLYLE HOTEL— 76th St. and Madison Ave. (744- 
1600). Cafe Carlyle: Formal. Buffet L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-3. Buffet Br Sun. noon-3. Carlyle Restau- 



rant: Jacket required. French. B Mon.-Sat. 7 
a.m.-10:30 a.m.. Sun. 8 a.m.-10:30 a.m. L Mon. — 
Sat. noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-3. D daily 6-1 1 . (M- 
E). Bemeimans Bar: Cocktails daily noon-1 a.m. 
Gallery: Tea daily 3:30-5:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

ELAINE'S — 1703 Second Ave., bet. 88th and 89th Sts. 
(534-8103). Casual. Italian. Spcls: veal chop, cappel- 
lini romano, Norwegian salmon. Res. sug. L Mon. — 
Fri. noon-3. D daily 5:30-2 a.m. Pianist Tuc.-Sat. 
from 11. Private parties. (M) AE, MC, V. 

FI0RELLA — 1081 Third Ave., bet. 63rd-64th Sts. 
(838-7570). Casual. Italian. Spcls: duck ravioli with 
porcini, mixed seafood grill, veal chop a la Milanese. 
Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-4. Br Sun. noon-4:30. 
D Mon.-Sat. 4-midnight. Sun. to 1 1 . Private parties 
for 20-200. (M) AE, MC, V. 

FRIDAY’S— 1152 First Ave., at 63rd St. (832-8512). 
Casual. American. Spcls: hamburger, steak, barbe- 
cued spare ribs, lemon pepper chicken, potato skins. 
Open Sun.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-l a.m., Fri.-Sat. to 3 
a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a. m.-4. (I) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

HUBERT’S— 575 Park Ave., at 63rd St. (826-5911). 
Formal. American. Spcls: country captain chicken, 
roast duck with vegetable strudel, grilled lobster with 
leek, tomato and poblano sauce. Res. nec. L Mon. — 
Fri. noon-2. D Mon.-Sat. 6-10. Closed Sun. (E) 

AE, MC, V. 

IL M0NELL0— 1460 Second Ave., at 76th St. (535- 
9310). Jacket required. Northern Italian. Spcls: lasa- 
gna verde Fioraitino, polio alia Toscana. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. noor»-3. D Mon. -Thu. 5-11, Fri.-Sat. to 
midnight. Closed Sun. (M-E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IL P0ST0— 1378 Third Ave., bet 78th and 79th Sts. 
(734-0005). Dress opt. Northern Italian. Spcls: sea- 
sonal game, penne alia Fiorentina, scallopini con 
funghi porchini, fegato di vitello alia burro nero e sal- 
via. Res. sug. L daily noon-4. D daily 5-midnight. 
(M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

IL VALLETT0— 133 E. 61st St.(838-3939). Formal. Ita- 
lian/ Abruzzcsc. Spcls: capellini primavera, seasonal 
game, baby lamb in Abruzzcsc style. Res. nec. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30. 
Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

JACQUELINE’S— 132 E. 61st St. (838-4559). Jacket re- 
quired. French/international. Spcls: Jacqueline’s spe- 
cialties au champagne, venison with cranberries, fresh 
seafood, crispy duck with Florida tangerines. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon— 3. D Mon.-Sat. 6-11:30. Bar 
till 11:30 a.m. Private parties for 40. Closed Sun. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

JOHN CLANCY’S EAST-206 E. 63rd St. (7524*66). 
Dress opt. American/seafood. Spcls: lobster Ameri- 
can, swordfish grilled over mcsquitc. Res. nec. D 
Mon.-Sat. 6-11:30, Sun. 5-10. Private parties for 
35-40. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LE CIRQUE— 58 E. 65th St. (794-9292). Formal. French. 
Spcls: pasta primavera, blanquette de St. Jacques jul- 
ienne, caneton roti aux pommes sauce citron. Res. 
nec. L Mon.— Sat. noon— 3. D Mon.— Sat. 6-10:30. 
Complete L. Closed Sun. (E) AE, CB, DC. 

LE REGENCE— 37 E. 64th St., in the Plaza Athenee 
(734-9100). Jacket and tic required. Frcnch/seafood. 
Spcls: bar raye en croute creme aux fines herbes, red 
snapper pdell creme au safran, saumon grille sur flan 
de champignons. Res. nec. B daily 7 a.m.-lO a.m. L 
daily noon-2:30. D daily 6-10:30. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

LION’S ROCK— 316 E. 77th St. (988-3610). Dress opt. 
American-continental. Spcls: crispy shrimp, Mary- 
land crabcakes with tartare sauce, chicken pecan with 
honey mustard sauce. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30. D daily 6-midnight. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3. Private parties. (M) AE, CB, DC, MV, V. 

L’OMNIBUS DE MAXIM’S-21 E. 61st St. (980*988). Ca- 
sual. French. Spcls: salade de volaille dijonnaise, 
moules mariniere, paillard de veau grille au basilic, 
mignons dc boeuf et dc veau au poivre vert, burger 
1’omnibus. Res. sug. L and D daily noon-11. Private 
parties 40-125. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MAXIM’S— 680 Madison Ave., at 61st St. (751-5111). 
Formal Tuc.-Fri., black tic Sat. French. Spcls: salade 
de cailles au foie gras, salade dc langoustines ct ho- 

mard aux pousses d’epinards, selle d'agneau farcie a la 
creme de basilic. Res. sug. D Tuc.-Sat. 6-2 a.m. 
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Dancing Tuc.— Sat. Private parties for 10— 4(M). Closed 
I Sun. and Mon. (E) AE, DC. 

METRO — 23 E. 74fth St. (249-3030). Dress opt. Ameri- 
can. Spcls: buckwheat crepe with red caviar and 
poached egg, grilled salmon with ginger vinaigrette, 
clay pot roasted chicken. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-3:30. D Mon. -Sat. 
6-1 1 :30. (E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

MUMBLES— 1491 Second Ave., at 78th St. (772-8817). 
Casual. Regional American. Spcls: grilled chicken 
with three sauces. Caribbean steamed grouper with 
plantains, 8 -oz hamburger, broiled fresh fish, pasta. 
No res. L and D Sun.— Thu. ll:30a.m.-2a.m., Fri. — 
Sat. to 3 a.m. Bar till 4 a.m. Br Sat. -Sun. noon-4. 
Also 1622 Third Ave., at 91st St. (427-4355). (I) 

AE, MC, V. 

NICKELS— 227 E. 67th St. (794-2331). Casual. Amcri- 
] can-stcakhousc. Spcls: prime aged sirloin steak, 
chops, lobster, fresh fish, spa cuisine. Res. sug. D dai- 
ly 5-1 1 . Piano bar. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

PARMA — 1404 Third Ave. (535-3520). Casual. North- 
ern Italian. Spcl: homemade pasta. Res. ncc. D daily 
5-12:30. (M) AE. 

PICCOLO MONDO— 1269 First Ave., bet. 68th-69th Sts. 
(249-3141). Formal. Northern Italian. Spcl: scampi 
alia Vencziana. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Fri. 5-midnight, Sat. from noon. Parking. 
Closed Sun. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

POLO GROUNDS— 1472 Third Ave., at 83rd St. (570- 
5590). Casual. American, spcls: steaks, variety of pas- 
ta and chicken dishes. Br Sat.— Sun. noon-2. D daily 
4-2 am. (I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE POLO— 840 Madison Ave., at 69th St. (535-9141). 
Formal. American. Spcls: scared sashimi tuna with 
coriander seeds, house smoked quail with yellow finn 
potato salad. Pacific salmon in horseradish crust. Res. 
sug. B daily 7 a.m. -10 a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-3. L 
daily noon-2:30. D dailv 6-10. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE POST HOUSE— 28 E. 63rd St. (935-2888). Jacket re- 
quired. American. Spcls: venison chili, medallions of 
veal with wild mushrooms, steak. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Fri. noon— 4:30. D daily 5-midnight. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RASCALS 69th STREET— 1286 First Ave., at 69th St. 
(734-2862). Casual. Regional American. Spcls: fresh 
fish, pasta, hamburgers. L daily 11:30 a.m.-4:45. D 
daily 4:45-3 a.m. Br Sun. Il:30a.m.-5. Music night- 
ly from 9. (I) AE, MC, V. 

| THE RAVELLED SLEAVE— 1387 Third Ave., at 79th St. 
(628-8814). Casual. Amcrican/Contincntal. Spcls: 
rack of lamb, conift of duck, salmon fillet with sorrel 
sauce. Res. sug. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-11:30, Sun.-Mon. 
to 10:30. Br Sun. 11:30-3:30. Pianist Mon.-Sat. and 
Br. (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

REGENCY HOTEL— 540 Park Ave., at 61st St. (759- 
4100). Jacket required. American. Spcls: roast rack 
and loin of lamb with herbs, grilled swordfish with 
citrus fruit, poached bass wrapped in lettuce, seasonal 
game. Res. sug. B daily 7 a.m. -11 a.m. L Mon.-Sat. 
noon-230. D daily 6-10. Br Sun. noon-3. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RUPPERT’S— 1662 Third Ave., at 93rd St. (831-1900). 
Casual. Regional American. Spcls: seafood salad with 
fresh dill, scallops of veal with prosciutto and fontina 
cheese, grilled duck breast and leg with red pepper 
jelly. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. Cocktails 
4—7 incl. free hors d’oeuvres. Bar till 4 a.m. Br Sat. 
11:30 a.m. -4, Sun. from 11 a.m. Ent. Private parties. 
(M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

SIGN OF THE DOVE— 1110 Third Ave., at 65th St. (861- 
8080). Formal. American/ French. Spcls: duck confit 
with garlic soup, casserole of oysters and lobster, bass 
with crisp and soft leeks, veal medallions with braised 
endive. Res. sug. L Tuc.-Sat. noon-2:30. Br Sun. 

1 1:45 a.m. -3. D daily 5:30-10. Pianist. Private parties 
for 80. (E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SZECHUAN WOK— 1694 Second Ave., bet. 87th-88th 
Sts. (410-2700). Casual. Szechuan/Hunan. Spcls: au 
bon appetti shrimp, crispy duck, phoenix nest, sesa- 
me chicken. Res. sug. Open for L and D Mon.-Thu. 
noon-11, Fri.-Sat. to 11:30, Sun. 2-11. (I) 

AE, MC, V. 

V0ULEZ-V0US— 1462 First Ave., at 76th St. (249- 
1776). Casual. French. Spcls: choucroute, cassoulet, 
steak au poivre. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30-4. Br 



Sun. 11:30-4. D daily 5: 15-midnight. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

Above 60th Street, West Side 

BORDER CAFE USA— 2637 Broadway, at 100th St. 

(749-8888). Casual. Southwestern American. Spcls: 
chicken and beef fajitas, blue com enchiladas stuffed 
with salsa, stampede platter including nachos, spicy 
chicken wings, chili and grilled chicken, pan-fried 
salmon. No res. L Mon.-Fri. noon— 4. Br Sat.— Sun. 
noon-4. D daily 5-midnight. (M) 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

CAFE DES ARTISTES— 1 W. 67th St. (877-3500). Jacket 
req. after 5. French. Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. 
Br Sat. noon-3, Sun 10-3. D Mon.-Sat. 5:30-12:30 
a.m.. Sun. 5-11. (M-E) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CAMEOS — 169 Columbus Ave., bet. 67th-68th Sts. 
(874-2280). Casual. American. Spcls: grilled quail 
with sage and eggplant, sweet com chowder, grilled 
jumbo scallops in saffron curried lobster sauce, roast 
leg of veal with wild mushrooms and rosemary. Res. 
sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon-3. Br Sat. noon-3, Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-4. D Mon-Sat. 5:30-11:30, Sun. 6-10. Pianist 
Mon.-Sat. and Br Sun. (M) AE, MC, V. 

CARAMBA 111—2567 Broadway, at 96th St. (749-5055). 
Casual. Mexican. Spcls: margaritas, chiniichanga, fa- 
jitas, combination plates. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-4. D daily 4-midnight. 
(I) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CAVALIERE — 108 W. 73rd St. (799-8282). Casual. 
Northern Italian. Spcls: chicken saltimbocca, veal 
from the garden, chicken calzonc. Res. sug. L daily 
noon— 4. Br Sat.-Sun. noon— 4. D Sun.-Thu. 4— mid- 
night, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. Private parties for 50. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CHARMANT — 625 Columbus Ave., bet. 90th-91st St*. 
(724-9144). Casual. Continental. Spcls: bouillabaisse, 
chicken breast stuffed with crabmeat, rack of baby 
lamb. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. noon— 4. Br Sat.-Sun. 
1 1—4. D daily 5-midnight. Pianist Tue.-Sat. and gui- 
tarist Sun. Br. (M) AE, MC, V. 

CONSERVATORY— 15 Central Park West, bet. 61st- 
62nd Sts., in the Mayflower Hotel (5814)8%). 
Casual. Continental. Spcls: Cajun salmon, linguini 
fruitta dc marc, grilladc of chicken. B daily 7 
a.m. -11:30 a.m. L daily 11:30 a.m. -4. Prix fixe Br 
Sun. noon-4:30. D daily 4-midnight. Pre-theatre D 
5-7. Ent. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

COPELAND’S— 547 W. 145th St. (234-2357). Jacket re- 
quired. Continental/soul. Spcls: barbecued jumbo 
shrimp, Louisiana gumbo. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 

1 1:30 a.m. -4:30. D Mon.-Thu. 4:30-midnight, Fri. — 
Sat. to 1 a.m., Sun. 1-midnight. (M) AE, MC, V. 

FINE A SCHAPIR0— 138 W. 72nd St. (877-2874; 877- 
2721). Casual. Kosher Jewish. Spcls: chicken-in-thc- 
pot, boiled beef, stuffed cabbage. L Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m. -3. D Sat.-Thu. 3-1 1:30, Fri. to 9. (M) AE. 

FI0RELL0— 1900 Broadway, bet. 63rd-64th Sts. (595- 
5330). Casual. Italian. Spcls: duck ravioli with por- 
cini, mixed seafood grill, veal chop a la Milanese, va- 
riety of antipasto. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-4. Br 
Sun. noon-4. D Mon.-Sat. 4-midnight, Sun. to 11. 
(M) AE, MC, V. 

GRAPES— 522 Columbus Ave., at 85th St. (362-3004). 
Casual. Continental. Spcls: grilled swordfish, seafood 
pasta, calamari and steamed vegetables. Res. sug. Br 
Sat.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5. D Sun.-Thu. 5:30-2 a.m., 
Fri.-Sat. to 3 a.m. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

INDIAN OVEN— 285 Columbus Ave., at 72nd St. (362- 
7567). Casual. Indian. Spcls: whole steamed fish in 
chutney, tikka makhni, tandoori vegetables, handi 
biryani. Res. nec. Br Sat.-Sun. noon-3:30. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5:30-11, Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Private 
parties for 25-30. (M) AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MISS GR1MBLE— 305 Columbus Ave., bet. 74th-75th 
St. (362-5531). Casual. Continental. Spcls: fettucrine 
primavera, three alarm chili, quiche. B Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-ll a.m. Br. Sat.-Sun. 10-4. L daily 11 a.m.-4. 
D Mon.-Thu. 4-midnight, Fri.-Sun. 4-1 a.m. (I) 

AE. 

MRS. I’S SACRED COW— 228 W. 72nd St. (873-4067). 
Casual. American. Spcls: prime steak, roast beef, 
fresh seafood. D only Sun.-Thu. 4-2 a.m., Fri.-Sat. 
to 2:30 a.m. Pianist nightly. Private parties. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



RUPPERT’S— 269 Columbus Ave., bet. 72nd-73rd 

Sts. (873-9400). Casual. Regional American. Spcls: 
seafood salad with fresh dill, scallops of veal with pro- 
sciutto and fontina cheese, grilled duck breast and leg 
with red pepper jelly. Res. sug. L Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4:30. D daily 5-2 a.m. Br Sat.-Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-4. Enc. sidewalk cafe. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SARABETH’S KITCHEN-423 Amsterdam Ave., bet. 
80th-81st Sts. (496-6280). Casual. American. Spcls: 
sauteed chicken breast with prosciutto and fontina 
cheese, grilled swordfish in tarragon sauce. Res. sug. 
Open Tuc.-Fri. for B, L, tea, and D from 8 
a.m. -11:30, Sat. 9 a.m. -11:30, Sun. 9 a.m.-5:30, 
Mon. 6-11:30. Also 1295 Madison Ave., bet. 
92nd-93rd Sts. (410-7335). (M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

SOTO— 250 W. 86th St. (787-4490/4491). Casual. Japa- 
nese. Spcls: seafood sukiyaki, grilled thinly sliced 
prime sirloin marinated in 9 flavor sauce, cooked veg- 
etables rolled in deep fried breaded chicken with ton- 
katsu sauce - all dished cooked at table. Res. sug. L 
Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30. D Mon.-Fri. 5-11, Sat. 
5:30-midnight, Sun. 4-10. Private party rooms. (M) 
AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE TERRACE— 400 W. 119th St. (666-9490). Dress opt. 
Classical French/nouvelle. Spcls: poached oysters in 
champagne with duxelles of mushrooms, strawberry 
dacquoisc. Res. ncc. L Tue.-Fri. noon-2:30. D 
Tue.-Thu. 6-10, Fri.-Sat. to 10:30. Banquet facilities 
for 150. Harpist Tue.-Sat. Free valet parking. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. (E) AE, DC, MC, V. 

TROIKA— 148 W. 67th St. (7244)709/0806). Jacket re- 
quired. Russian. Spcls: beef stroganoff, chicken Kiev, 
pelmcni. Res. sug. L Mon.-Sat. noon-3. Br Sun. 
noon-3. D daily 5-11. Live music Tue.-Sun. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

WILSON’S— 201 W. 79th St. (7694)100). Casual. Ameri- 
can. Spcls: linguini Wilson's, shrimp cocktail, veal 
chop. Res. sug. Br Sat.-Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3:30. D 
Sun.-Thu. 5:30-midnight, Fri.-Sat. to 1 a.m. (M) 

AE, CB, DC. 



BROOKLYN 



JUNIOR’S — 386 Flatbush Ave. Extension (718-852- 
5257). Casual. American. Spcls: steaks, deli sand- 
wiches, cheesecake. B daily 6:30 a.m.-ll a.m. L daily 
11 a.m.-4:30. D daily 4:30-10. S Sun.-Thu. to 1:30 
a.m., Fri.-Sat. to 3 a.m. Pianist daily 5-1 1 . (I) 

AE, DC. 

MONTE’S VENETIAN ROOM— 151 Carroll St., bet. 
Third Ave. and Nevins St. (718-624-8984). Dress 
opt. Italian. Spcls: baked jumbo shrimp alia Monte, 
chicken scarparicllo, fresh fish. Res. sug. Open 
Sun.-Thu. 11 a.m.-ll. Fri.-Sat. to midnight. Free 
valet parking on premises. (M) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

THE RIVER CAFE— 1 Water St. (718-522-5200). Dress 
opt. American. Spcls: sauteed quail and foie gras ravi- 
oli in soy and mushroom consomme, house smoked 
specialties, walnut waffles with maple bourbon ice 
cream. Res. nec. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sat. 
noon-230, Sun. 11:30-2:30. D Sun.-Thu. 6:30-11, 
Fri.-Sat. 7-11:30. Pianist nightly. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



QUEENS 



RALPH’S ITALIAN RESTAURANT— 75-61 31*t Ave., 

Jackson Heights (718-899-2555). Casual. Italian. 
Spcls: veal rollatini, spaghetti carbonara, chicken Val- 
dostana. Res. sug. Open Mon.-Thu. noon-10:30, 
Fri. to 11, Sat. 4-11. Complete D. Closed Sun. 
(I). AE, DC, V. 

VILLA SECONDO— 184-22 Horace Harding Expy., 
Fresh Meadows (718-762-7355). Casual. Northern 
Italian. Res. sug. L and D Tuc.-Fri. noon-11, Sat. 
4-midnight, Sun. 2-11. Complete L. Closed Mon. 
(I-M) AE, DC, MC, V. 

WATER’S EDGE— East River Yacht Club, 44th Dr. 
(718-4824)033). Dress opt. Contincntal/Scafood. 
Spcls: grilled quail breasts with wild mushroom ravi- 
oli, braised black bass with fennel and mushrooms, 
lobster with truffles and champagne sauce, sushi bar. 
Res. ncc. L Mon.-Fri. noon-2:30. Br Sun. noon-3. D 
Mon.-Sat. 6-11, Sun. 5-10. Ent. Tue.-Sat. and Br 
Sun. Private parties for 300. (E) 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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EventS 



compiled BY EDNA LAROCHE and JENNIFER SEABURY 



THE YEAR OF THE SNAKE, or 4687, begins on Feb. 6 ac- 
cording to the Chinese calendar. Enjoy rice cakes and 
other goodies on New Year’s Eve (2/5) at midnight at 
most Chinatown restaurants.There will be lion 
dances (and fireworks) on 2/6 from noon-6 in Old 
Chinatown . . . The China Institute is holding a 
New Year’s Eve Party on 2/5 from 1-5. A master 
will demonstrate Taijiquan (t’ai chi), a calligrapher 
will make duilian (red paper banners with propitious 
New Year couplets), tours will be led through the 
Lantern Festival Exhibit and the ancestral altar, and a 
chef will cook up some traditional foods such as 
spring rolls, dumplings, and sweets. 125 E. 65th St. 
(744-8181), S8. 

CALENDAR NOTES include opportunities to participate in 
some active workshops or to sit back and learn about 
camps, cartoons, and calorics. Instead of worrying 
about the slush, make the best of city snowstorms by 
learning how to kick, glide, and wax the Nordic way. 
Beginners and experts can practice at the Cross 
Country Skiing Workshop at the Alley Pond Envi- 
ronmental Center, 228-1)6 Northern Blvd. , Douglas- 
ton. Queens (718-229-4000). 2/4 at 1 JO, S4 . . . Cre- 
ate a valentine with flowers and leaves at the Pressed 
Flower Valentine Workshop. Collecting, drying, 
and storing techniques will also be covered at the 
Queens Botanical Garden Society class. 2/7 at 7:40, 
43-50 Main St., Flushing (718-886-3800), 
S22. . . . The New School is hosting a seminar Be- 
yond Licking Envelopes: Volunteer Options, or 
how to do something meaningful in your spare time. 
Speakers from eight non-profit groups will answer 
questions on how much time you’ll need to give and 
how interesting the work will be. 2/2, 6-7:30, Audi- 
torium. 66 W. 12th St. (210-0286). Free . . . Contra 

dances, schotrishes, waltzes, and a cotillion will be 
some of the dances people can leam at the 19th-Cen- 
tury Dance Workshop and Ball taught by Linda 
Hickman. After completing the beginners course, 
dancers can attend the 19th-Century Ball in March. 
2/1, 8-9:30. Richmondtown Restoration. 441 Clarke 
Ave., S.I. (718-351-9414). $6 . . . A Camp Fair for 
Children and Teens With Disabilities will have a 
wealth of information on travel programs, camps, job 
opportunities, and remedial-education programs. 2/5, 
noon— 4, Jewish Guild for the Blind. 15 W. 65th St. 
(677-4650), free . . . The New York City Ballet's last 
seminar is called On Stage. Various technical aspects 
of the creative process (lighting, costume and set de- 
sign) will be discussed. 2/6, 6-7:30, New York State 
Theater, Lincoln Center Plaza (870-5690). $10 ... If 
the light hanging from the cracked ceiling and the 
gnarly dog of George Booth’s Cartoons make you 
snicker, attend the New Yorker cartoonist's lecture at 
the Museum of Cartoon Art, Comly Ave., Rye 
Brook (914-939-0234). 2/5 at 2. 13 . . . New York 
State Controller Edward V. Regan and British Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Sir Antony Acland will speak at 
the annual conference on Wall Street and the Econ- 
omy. Learn what the changing domestic trends af- 
fecting the investment world are, and what this means 
for investing in 1989. 2/4, 8:15 a.m.-5:30, 66 W. 12th 
St. (741-5353). $195 includes coffee, cocktails, lunch, 
and materials . . . Black History Month is being 
celebrated in a number of ways throughout town. 
Afro-Americans in Theatre and Film is the sub- 
ject of a program sponsored by the Museum of the 
City of New York. Woodic King Jr. will screen and 
discuss his film The Black Theatre Movement: From a 
Raisin in the Sun to Four Colored Girls. 2/5 at 2, Fifth 
Ave. at 103rd St. (534-1034), $3 . . . Poet and musi- 
cian Abiodun Oyewole will give several perfor- 
mances of stories, songs, and poems that tell of the 
struggles and successes of black people. He’ll appear 
at libraries around town. 2/6 at 4, George Bruce Li- 
brary, 518 W. 125th St. (221-7676) ... If you have to 



cat out a lot or if you enjoy eating out often, that leam 
how to do it without getting fat. How to Eat 
Healthy When You Eat Out will be the topic of 
New York food or diet mavens David Lcidcrman, 
Dr. Joseph Rcchtschaffcn, and Florence Fabricant at 
the New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th St. 
(741-5667). 2/1, 6-7:30, $5 . . . Netv York's theater 
critic, John Simon, will read and discuss poetry of 
E.E. Cummings. Robert Graves, Louis MacNeice, 
and John Crowe Ransom at the Murphy Center, 555 
East 90th St. (369-8890). 2/6 at 8. $6 . . . Indian film 
producer and director Ismail Merchant will discuss 
his work / Heat and Dust, A Room With a View ) and his 
views of Indian and American culture with Dr. Rob- 
ert Oxnam, president of the Asia Society. 625 Park 
Ave. at 70th St. (5J7-ASIA). 2/2 at 7. $10 . . . Love 
is the theme at the Symphony Space reading of Se- 
lected Shorts on 2/1. Fritz Weaver, Barbara Barrie, 
and Christine Baranski will read amorous stories by 
V.S. Pritchett, Mary Gordon, Deborah Eiscnbcrg, 
and Paul West. 6:30, 2537 Broadway at 95th St. (864- 
5400). $10. 

GARDENS AND PLANTS still do best indoors at this time 
of the year, but the number of lectures and workshops 
means it’s time to think about spring. What equip- 
ment and plants, how much light, and what supplies 
you'll need for Growing Orchids Under Lights 
will be covered by Betty Schmidt at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, 1000 Washington Ave. (718-622- 
4544). 2/4, 1—4, $32. Earlier in the week at the BBG, 
the manager of the Tintinhull National Trust Garden 
in Britian, Penelope Hobhousc, will talk about Color 
and Design in Gardening. She believes that a gar- 
dener is an artist, an architect, and a horticulturist. 2/1 
at 11 a.m. (718-622-4433), free . . . The New York 
Botanical Garden, 200th St. and Southern Blvd., 
Bronx (220-8616), is holding three courses over the 
weekend for gardeners. An all-day symposium, 
Wildflower Cultivation: An Artistic Approach, 
is designed for beginning and professional gardeners, 
people involved in community beautification pro- 
jects, and landscapers. 2/4, 8:30 a.m.— 4. $80 includes 
lunch, parking, handouts, and coffee . . . The Sun- 
day afternoon scries at the Garden goes way back in 
time this week. The Cloisters and the World of 
Medieval Gardens explores plants and gardens of 
the Middle Ages, and abbeys, castles, and gardens 
throughout Europe. The lecture and slide show is on 
2/5, 2-3:15 at the NYBG. $5 ... If you know how 
to identify trees only by looking at their leaves, then 
attend the Winter Tree Identification course. Tour 
the grounds with the instuctor using a pocket-size 
manual he’ll give you. Also leam the varied uses of 
trees for fencing, furniture, and even firewood. 2/4, 
10a.m.-2:30. $28. 

REVELS AND CAUSES— Ruben Blades. Herbie Hancock. 
Richie Havens. Regina Belle, and Kris Kristofferson 
are performing at the Beacon Theatre to raise money 
to send to Nicaragua to help the country rebuild after 
Hurricane Joan. The benefit After the Storm was 
organized by Susan Sarandon, Joanne Woodward, 
Margot Kidder, and others. 2/7, 2130 Broadway at 
74th St. (496-7070). $25-$ 150 ... The Madison 
Square Boys and Girls Club is hosting a Mardi Gras 
Mambo at the Puck building. Dance to Jimmy Bish- 
op and the the Turning Points and possibly win a trip 
to the real Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 2/4, 9-2 a.m., 
comer of Houston and Lafayette St. (679-1241). 
$55-$65. 

PLANETARIUM SKY SHOW — Gateway to Infinity is a new 
show narrated by James Earl Jones and it journeys 
throughout the universe, attempting to explain some 
of the ancient and modem mysteries about the earth’s 
role in the galaxy. Destination: Mars explores the red 
planet. This double feature can be seen weekdays at 
1 JO and 3:30; weekends on the hour from 1-5. Amer- 



ican Museum-Hay den Planetarium, C.P. W. and 81st 
St. (769-5920). $3.75; children $2. 

THE SEAPORT EXPERIENCE— Reopens 3/20, Trans-Lux 
Seaport Theater, 210 Front St. (608-7888). 



TOURS 



TOURS WITH THE 92ND STREET Y— Advance registration 
required (415-5600). Also phone or send for brochure 
on out-of-town and special-interest tours. Walking 
tour this week: 2/5, 11-5. Walk and Concert; this 
includes the 3 p.m. concert at the Y (see Concert list- 
ings, page 112), and a guided walk with naturalist- 
author Steve Garber in Central Park; $20. 

ADVENTURE ON A SHOESTRING— 2/5 at II a.m., a walk 
on the Lower East Side. $5. Phone for meeting place 

(265-2663). 

SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK— Call 517-0201 for informa- 
tion and reservations. Each tour. $10. 2/4, 18 at 2: 
Beverly Hills East; an outsider's view of some ce- 
lebrity-crowded neighborhoods; meet in front of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, at Park Ave. and 51st 
St. . . . 2/4, 18 at 2: Grand Old Gramercy; meet in 
front of the Gramercy Park Hotel, 52 Gramercy Park 
North at Lexington Ave. . . . 2/4, 18. 25 at 6: Ghosts 
After Sunset; meet at the Village Gate, 160 Bleecker 
St. at Thompson St., for a walk in “haunted" Green- 
wich Village; cocktail hour begins at 5 (you buy your 
own) . . . 2/4, 11, 18 at 6: Ye Olde Tavern Tour; 
meet at Washington Square Arch for visits to historic 
taverns, cx-speakeasys, and celebrity hangouts (buy 
your own drinks) . . . 2/5 at 2: Famous Murder 
Sites; meet in front of the Omni Park Central Hotel, 
Seventh Ave. at 56th St. 

CENTRAL PARK — Walks and talks series. 2/5 at 10 a.m., 
meet at the Locb Boathouse, near 75th St. on the East 
Drive, for a "winter bird ramble" with Sarah Elliott. 
Free (397-3156). 

SH0REWALKERS — The group is dedicated to walking 
around the entire shoreline of our area. 2/4 at 10:15 
a.m., meet at Long Beach LIRR station (9:10 a.m. 
train from Penn Station, change at Jamaica; get one- 
way ticket only), for a trek with Ted Gabay from 
Long Beach to Far Rockaway; "12 flat sandy and 
woody miles." $3 (663-2167). 

NATURE WALKS— Alley Pond Environmental Cen- 
ter, 228-06 Northern Blvd., Douglaston, Queens 
(718-229-4000): Note, pre-registration necessary by 
2/4, for a walk on 2/11 at 8 a.m. — "Owl Prowl,” 
with Larry Plotnick in Pelham Bay Park (ask about 
car-pool plans); $3. Every Sun. at 1 through Feb., a 
wetlands walk; $2. ... Wave Hill, 675 W. 252 St., 
Bronx (212-549-3200): A grcenhousc-and-garden 
walk, every Sun. at 2:15; $2, including admission. 

URBAN PARK RANGERS— Walks and workshops, most of 
them free. Call borough offices for the weekend line- 
up: Bronx: 548-7070 or 5894XW6; Brooklyn: 718-287- 
3400; Manhattan: 397-3080; Queens: 718-699-4202; 
Staten Island: 718-816-5456. 

OUTDOORS CLUB — Write for schedule of hikes: P.O. 
Box 227, Lenox Hill Station, New York 10021. Also 
phone about bike trips: 228-3698. 2/4, a city walk 
called “Let’s Laugh at Summer," a winter walk in 
town; meet at noon, S.W. comer of Broadway and 
Chambers St.; $1. 2/5 at 1 1 a.m., meet at Central Park 
Zoo ticket window, 64th St. and Fifth Ave., for a zoo 
visit and park walk; $1. plus $1 admission. 



SPORTS 



BASKETBALL — Knicks, Madison Square Garden (563- 
8000). 2/2 at 7:30: vs. Cleveland; 2/7 at 7:30: vs. 
Washington. $10-525 . . .New Jersey Nets, Mead- 
owlands Arena, E. Rutherford, N. J. (201-935-8888). 
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2/7 at 7:30: vs. Seattle. Sf^SlH. 

HOCKEY— Rangers, Madison Square Garden (563- 
8000). 2/1 at 7:30: vs. Washington; 2/5 at 7:30: vs. 
Minnesota. SI 1— S30 . . .Islanders, Nassau Veterans 
Memorial Coliseum, Uniondalc, L. I. (516-794- 
4100). 2/2 at 8:05: vs. Toronto; 2/4 at 5:05: vs. Hart- 
ford. S10-J28. 

BIATHLON — Fat Tire Winter Biathlon Series, 2/5 at 10 

a.m. Participants will run two miles, ride a bicycle for 
10 miles, then run another two miles. Flushing Mead- 
ows Corona Park, Queens. $20, $25. For informa- 
tion, 212-722-3976. 

STEPS — Panasonic Millrose Games, 2/3 at 6. Madi- 
son Square Garden (563-8000). Indoor track and field 
championships. $16 . . . Figure 8, 2/5 at 10 a.m. 
Runners of aU ages and paces are invited to participate 
in this 7-milc run, which begins and ends at 90th St. 
and fifth Ave., in Central Park. New York Road 
Runners Club (860-4455). $6-$15. 

HORSE RACING — Aqueduct Winter/Spring Meeting 
through 5/8. (718-641-4700). Daily except Tuc.; post 
time at 12:30. $2. Grandstand; $3.50, Clubhouse; $5, 
Upper Club. Featured: 2/4, Coaltown; 2/5, Berio 
Handicap. 



CHILDREN 



BLACK MARITIME HISTORY— Life Sea Treasures: 
Black Americans in Maritime New York. A pro- 
duction for children to learn about the roles of Black 
Americans in the maritime industry. 2/4 at 10 a.m. 
South Street Seaport Museum, A. A. Low Building, 
171 John St. (669-9400). $5, reserve. 

THE DAY I HAD A COLD — A musical revue that includes 
stories, poems, props, and songs for pre-school 
through 6th grade. 2/5 at 2, benefits the B.J. Kids Day 
Care Community. Ansche Chesed Synagogue, West 
End Ave. at 100th St. (877-0684). $5. 

THE SNOW QUEEN— Hans Christian Andersen's tale 
about a young girl who travels from her home in Co- 
penhagen to the land of the far North, which is domi- 
nated by the Snow Queen. 2/4-3/18 at 1 and 3:30; also 
Sun. 3/5, 12 at 3:30. Hartley House Theatre, 413 W. 
46th St. at Ninth Ave. (666-1716). $5. 

STORYTELLING WITH PUPPETS— Giant-size puppets 
come to life in new versions of The Three Little Pigs, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and The Three Bears. 2/5 at 1 
and 3. Third Street Music School Settlement, 235 E. 
11th St. between Second and Third Aves. (777-3240). 
$2.50; adults $5. Reserve. 

CHILDREN’S CHAMBER CONCERT— Fortepiamst Steven 
Lubin, cellist Myron Lutzkc, and soprano Mary Ann 
Frank will perform works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
others. 2/4 at 3. Armor Hall at Wave Hill, W. 249th 
St. and Independence Ave. (549-3200). Riverdale. 
$3-$5. 

CHINESE AMERICAN FOLK ARTS FESTIVAL— A day of ac- 
tivities for the family that includes children’s games 
and toymaking, Peking Opera face painting, and a 
demonstration and workshop of traditional Chinese 
Folk Dances with the Red Silk Dancers Company. 
2/5 at 1:45. Henry Street Setdement, 466 Grand St. 
(598-0400). Free. 

STORY THEATER — An hour-long program which in- 
cludes sketches based on the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and the children in the audience are the actors. 
2/5 at 2:30. Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace National 
Historic Site, 28 E. 20th St. (260-1616). Children free; 
adults $1. 

ANNIE — A screening to benefit The Playground Project. 
2/5 at 10 a.m. Cineplex Odeon Metro, Broadway at 
99th St. (874-2442). $6. 

MUSEUM OF BROADCASTING SCREENINGS— 2/4 at 12:30 
and 3: Really Rosie, an adaptation of Maurice Sendak’s 
story of Rosie’s dramatic aspirations. Carole King 
wrote the music and lyrics. The Fantastic Miss Piggy 
Show, with George Hamilton and John Ritter. 1 E. 
53rd St. (752-7684). $2, under 13; adults $4, students 
$3. 

VIDEO-MANIA — An afternoon of popcorn, hot cider, and 
videos. 2/4 at 1:30, meet at Crotona Park Nature 
Center near Charlotte St. and Crotona Park East, 
Bronx. Free (589-00%). 

WINTER BIRDING— Learn how to make a birdfeeder, 
then go for a walk in Pelham Bay Park. 2/4 at 1 1 a.m. 
Meet at Pelham Bay Park Visitors’ Center, Bruckner 
Blvd. and Wilkinson Ave. Free. 



HOT ROCKS WORKSHOP— Take a close-up look at inter- 
esting rocks and minerals. 2/5 at 1:30. Pelham Bay 
Park Visitors’ Center, Bruckner Blvd. and Wilkinson 
Ave. Free. 

THE PAPER BAG PLAYERS — No Ibohlem!, a show that in- 
cludes comedy, songs, audience participation, card- 
board boxes, and adventure. Through 2/26; Sat. and 
Sun. at 2. Symphony Space, 2537 Broadway at 95th 
St. (864-5400). $10. 

THEATREWORKS/USA— Lou.s Braille. A musical that de- 
picts the true story of the 15-ycar-old blind French 
boy who invented the braille system, then fought to 
get it accepted. 2/4, 5 at 12:30. Promenade Theater, 
Broadway at 76th St. (677-5959). $10, $14. 

CHILDREN’S MAGIC MATINEE— Magicians Bob Mark- 
wood and Torkova are scheduled to perform. 2/4 at 
2. Mostly Magic, 55 Carmine St. (924-1472). $7.50. 

MICHAEL TAUBENSLAG PRODUCTIONS— 7 /»■ Funzapop- 
pin Mafic Show, 2/5 at 1:30. Jan Hus Playhouse, 351 
E. 74th St. (772-9180). $4.50. 

PUPPET PLAYHOUSE — Eeyore's Birthday from Winnie the 
Pooh, presented by the Magic Puppets. 2/4, 5 at 1 1 
a.m. and 1. Murphy Ccntci* at Asphalt Green. 555 
East 90th St. (369-8890). $3.50. 

PUPPETW0RKS, INC. — Hansel and Gretel. Through 2/26; 
Sun. at 1 and 3; also Mon., 2/13, 20, at 1 and 3. Pup- 
petworks, 287 Third Ave. at Carroll St. (718-834- 
1828), Brooklyn. $3.75; adults $4. Reserve. 

CENTRAL PARK PROGRAMS— Belvedere Castle: Cen- 
tral Park Learning Center, 79th St. south of the Great 
Lawn (772-0210): 2/4 at 1: Soil Souffles. Learn about 
rocks the tasty way. Free. Reserve . . The Dairy: 
64th St., mid-park (397-3165). 2/4 at 1:30: Diggin’ 
The Park’s Past. Discover Central Park’s history on an 
archaeological expedition. Free. Reserve. 

MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— Fifth Ave. at 
103rd St. (534-1672). 2/4 at 2: Hearts and Hands: Vic- 
torian Valentines. Examine some of the Museum’s 
period settings and prints to trace the development of 
Valentine’s Day customs. Hours: Tuc.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5. Sun. and holidays, 1-5. Adults $3; children 
$1; families $5. 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM OF MANHATTAN— 314 W. 54th St. 
(765-5904). 2/4, 5 at 1:30 and 3, for ages 4 and up: 
Winter Counts. Recount the past year’s events on hide 
as the Dakota Plains Indians used to do. 2/4, 5 at 2: 
Jose Mantano plays traditional music of Bolivia, then 
holds a flute-making workshop. Tuc.-Fri. 1-5; week- 
ends 10 a.m. -5. Adults, $2 (weekends) and $1 (week- 
days); children, $3 and $2. 

JEWISH MUSUEM— Fifth Ave. at 92nd St. (860-1863). 
2/5, 12, 19 at 2: Wood, Clay and Play. Learn about the 
techniques of modelling, carving and constructing 
sculpture, then create your own. Museum admission. 
Museum hours: Sun. 11-6; Mon.-Thur. noon-5; 
Tucs. evenings 5-8 (free admission). $2; adults $4. 

BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM— 145 Brooklyn Ave. 
(718-735-4400). "Black History Makers’’ — 2/4 at 
noon: Join Yla Eason, creator of the Sunman Super- 
hero dolls, and make a com husk doll. 2/4 at 2: Lcam 
about Black history and participate in a collage work- 
shop. 2/5 at 2: Hazel Rodriqez of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will take you through black family 
life with pictures and art. "Mystery to Meaning" pro- 
grams — 2/1 at 3:30: Discovering Shoes. 2/2 at 3:30: 
Task Baskets. 2/3 at 3:30: Clues to Meaning. 2/6 at 
3:30: Clever Clue Match Game. Hours daily except 
Tue. 2-5 p.m.; weekends and holidays 10 a.m.-5. 
Donation. 

QUEENS MUSEUM— Ne w York City Building, Flushing 
Meadow-Corona Park (718-592-2405). 2/4 at 12:30: 
America, Yes! The Periwinkle National Theatre for 
Young Audiences will tell the story of the United 
States in musical form. Museum admission. Hours: 
Tue.-Fri., 10-5; Sat., Sun. noon-5:30. Adults $4; chil- 
dren S3. 

STATEN ISLAND CHILDREN’S MUSEUM— Snug Harbor, 
1000 Richmond Terr. (718-273-2060). 2/3 at 7:30: Fri- 
day Night Free Fun returns with the Haitian Dance 
Theatre in concert. The Museum’s exhibit galleries 
and shop will be open free of charge from 7-9. Exhib- 
its: It's News To Me. Designed for children ages 7-12. 
The world of news is explored thoroughly. Tales in 
Tall Trees, an exhibit about story-making located in 
the first floor gallery. Hours: Wcd.-Fri., 1-4; also. 
Sat.— Sun., holidays, 11 a.m. -5. $2. 



Presents 
the 

George Shearing Duo 

2 Shows Nightly 
Tues. thru Sat. 
at 10 pm and Midnight 
$20 Cover per person 
No minimum 
Supper 6 pm to 1 am 

Bemelmans 

bar Tues. thru Sat. 

Guest performer Monday 
Barbara From 9:45 pm $5 Cover 

Carroll 212-744-1600 

The Carlyle Madison Ave. at 76th Street 





/) 

Jmhos 



Northern Italian Cuisine 

Including: Steaks, Chops & Seafood 

Lunch • Dinner • Cocktail Lounge • Banquets 

147 W. 36th St. (Bet. B’wav & 7th Ave.) 
Tel: 695-6444 




jL„ KJ.. 



Luncheon • Dinner 

Closed Sunday 

5 East 55th Street, N.Y.C. Tel. 688-6525 



</68, 



a/? a 

301 SOUTH END AVE (Battery Part Cltyi 

LUNCHEON AND DINNER • 432-3250 

, DELUXE CATERING TO 200/DISC0UNT PARKING, 



Torremolinos 

SPANISH RESTAURANT 






230 E. 51 St. 
(Bet. 2nd & 3rd) 
755-1 M2 



LUNCH A DINNER /COCKTAILS 

STROLLING GUITARIST & SINGER 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 






• Russian Cuisine* 
SPECIAL 
Prix-fixe Pre-theatre 
— Dinner $23.75 

iU^^Dinner • Sat & Sun Brunch • Live Music 
RESV: 724-0709 148 W.67St.(W.ofB’wy) 
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compiled BY GILLIAN DUFFY 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 



AE 


American Express 


CB 


Carte Blanche 


DC 


Diners Club 


MC 


MasterCard 


V 


Visa 


Please check hours and talent in advance. Many places 
are forced to make changes at short notice. 


I’O I’/J A// 



BIRDLAND— 2745 Broadway, at 105th St. (749-2228). 
Restaurant with live jazz. 2/1: Doug White Quartet. 
2/2: Ricky Ford Quartet. 2/3, 4: Re Dc Boi Quintet. 
Sets Sun.-Thu. at 9 and 1 1 . Fri.-Sat. at 9:30, 1 1 and 
12:30 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

BLUE NOTE— 131 W. 3rd St. (475-8592). Through 2/5: 
Paquito D'Rivera Be His Havana-NY Ensemble plus 
Dave Valentin Quintet. 2/6: Frank Ferrucci Latin Jazz 
All-Stars. 2/7—12: Tito Puente and His Latin Jazz En- 
semble; Mongo Santamaria and His Band. “After 
Hours the Justin Robinson Quartet play Tuc. — 
Sun. after last set till 4 a.m. AE. 

THE BOTTOM LINE— 15 W. 4th St. (228-7880). 2/1: 
Marty Balin; Dreamspeak. 2/4: Unde Bonsai. 

No credit cards. 

BRADLEY’S — 70 University PL, at 11th St. (228-6440). 
Through 2/4: Pianist Richard Wyands with Red 
Mitchell. 2/5: The Danny Moore Trio. 2/6-1 1 : Sonny 
Fortune with Vladimir Shafranov and Rufus Reid. 
Sets from 9:45. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CARLOS 1—432 Sixth Ave., at 10th' St. (982-3260). 
Supper club. Through 2/5: The Jay McShann Quin- 
tet. 2/7-12: Irene Reid. Tuc.-Thu. and Sun. at 9 and 
II, with an extra show on Fri. and Sat. at 12:30 a.m. 
2/6 at 9:30 and 1 1 :30: The “Big Nick” Nicholas Quar- 
tet. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

DELTA 88—332 Eighth Ave., bet. 25th-26th Sts. (924- 
3499). 2/1,8: Diane Scanlon’s Li’l Kitten and the Dogs 
of Rhythm. 2/2, 9: Boogaloo Swamis. 2/3: Loup Ga- 
rou. 2/4: Lucky 7. 2/5: Curtis T. and the Kick. 2/6: 
The Electrifying Legendary Brothers. 2/7: Ramsey 
McLean and his New Orleans Natives. AE, MC, V. 
FAT TUESDAY’S— 190 Third Ave. (533-7902). Through 
2/5: Astrud Gilbcrto. 2/6: The Lcs Paul Trio. 2/8, 9: 
The Kenny Wcmcr Trio. Shows Sun.-Thu. at 8 and 
10, Fri.-Sat. at 8, 10 and midnight. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
FORTUNE GARDEN PAVILION— 209 E. 49th St. (753- 
0101). Chinese restaurant with “Jazz In The Evening” 
program featuring 2/1-5: Adam Makowicz Trio; 
2/7-12: Roger Kellaway Duo with Michael Moore. 
Sets Mon.-Sat. at 9:30 and 11, Sun. at 7 and 8:30. 
Downstairs: Through 2/24: Singer-pianist Daryl 
Sherman with Boots Maleson on bass every Fri. and 
Sat. at 9, 10:45 and 12:15 a.m. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
GREENE STREET CAFE— 101 Greene St. (925-2415). 
Multi-level floors for entertainment. 2/1,2: Vladimir 
Shafranov. 2/3, 4: Lynn Bernstein Trio. 2/5: Dave 
Berkman. 2/7-9: David Leonhart. Upstairs: 2/3 at 8: 
Tommy Koenig's "Living Experiment”; followed by 
Catherine Hayes at 10. 2/4 at 8: Thos Shipley; fol- 
lowed by Cabaret with Mary Denise Bcndcy, Mark 
Vcncis, Mario Joyner and Ray Romano at 9:30 and 
11:30. AE, MC, V. 

HORS D’OEUVRERIE — 1 World Trade Center (938- 
1111). Jazz, dancing, international hors d’oeuvres, and 
the world’s greatest view. The Judd Woldin Trio, 
Tue.-Sat. from 7:30-1 2 JO a.m., in addition, from 
4-9, Jay D’Amico plays the piano, and after 9:30, 

Chuck Folds alternates with the Trio. The Cabot/ 



Scott Trio takes over Sun. from 4-9, and Mon. 
7:30-1 2:30 a. m. AE, E>C, MC, V. 

INDIGO BLUES— 221 W. 46th St. (221-0033). Through 
2/5: Onaje Allen Gumbs. 2/6: Akiyoshi/Tabackin Big 
Band. 2/7-12: Joe Henderson Quartet. Sun.-Thu. at 9 
and 11. Fri.-Sat. at 8, 10 and midnight. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

J’S— 2581 Broadway, bet. 97th-98th Sts., 2nd floor 

(666-3600). 2/1: Joel Forbes Trio. 2/2: John Pizzarclli, 
Jr., Gary Haase, and Bob Paterson. 2/3: David 
Stryker Quartet. 2/4: Randy Sandkc Quartet. 2/6: 
Andy Bey. 2/7: Richard Rodney Bennett. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
KNICKERBOCKER BAR 8 GRILL— 33 University PI. 
(228-8490). Atmospheric room with jazz Tue.-Sat. 
from 9:30, Sun.-Mon. from 9. Through 2/4: Pianist 
Steve Kuhn with Ron Carter on bass. 2/5, 6: Pianist 
Harry Connick, Jr. AE, MC, V. 

KNITTING FACTORY— 47 E. Houston St. (219-3055). 
2/1: Microscopic Septet. 2/2: Gretchen Langheld. 2/4: 
Curlew. 2/5: Mikel Rouse’s Book Otic, Rashied Bakr's 
Pieces of Eight. 2/6: The Ordinaires; Gary Lucas. 2/7: 
Zahar. No credit cards. 

MICHAEL'S PUB— 211 E. 55th St. (758-2272). Through 
2/4: Pianist John Colianni presents A Tribute to the 
John Kirby Orchestra 4 The Biggest Little Band in the 
Land,' Tue.-Sat. at 9 and 1 1 . Closed Sun. 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

MIKELL’S— 760 Columbus Ave., at 97th St. (864- 
8832). 2/1: Jon Wolfe. 2/2: Mike Dolan. 

AE, CB, DC, MC. 

RED BLAZER T0(>— 349 W. 46th St. (262-3112). Wed.: 
Stan Rubin's Big Band. Thu.: The High Tops. Fri.: 
Terry Waldo and the Gotham City Jazz Band. Sat.: 
The Bob Cantwell Band. Sun.: Sol Yagcd All-Stars; 
Samulano Trio with Corky D. Mon.: Rob Scott and 
his New Deal Swing Band. Tuc.: Vince Giordano and 
the Nighthawks Big Band. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
THE RITZ— 119 E. 11th St. (254-2800). Dance to the Big 
Beat. 2/3: Little Buster and the Soul Brothers; The 
Robert Ross Band; The Worms. 2/4: Scruffy the Car, 
The Nils. No credit cards. 

THE ROCK ’N ROLL CAFE— 149 Bleecker St., bet. 
Thompson and LaGuardia. (677-7630). 2/1: Benny 
and the Bashers. 2/2: Gary Silver of An American 
Band. 2/3: Precious Time. 2/4: Mazarin. 2/5: Ledge. 
2/6: Skeleton Crew. 2/7: Roustabouts. AE, MC, V. 

SWEET BASIL— 88 Seventh Ave. So. (242-1785). Eddie 
Chamblee Quartet, Sat. 2-6. Legendary trumpeter 
Doc Cheatham, Sun. 3-7. 2/1-5: Cecil Taylor and 
The Feel Trio. 2/6: The Gil Evans Orchestra. 2/7-12: 
James Moody. Three shows nightly from 10. 

AE, MC, V. 

SWEETWATER’S — 170 Amsterdam Ave., at 68th St. 

(873-4100). A ncxt-to-Lincoln-Center eatery with ex- 
cellent entertainment. 2/2-4: The Dells. 2/9-11, 14: 
Arthur Prysock. Thu. at 9 and 11, Fri.-Sat. at 9 and 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, V. 

VILLAGE GATE — Bleecker and Thompson Sts. (475- 
5120). 2/3, 4: Blues singer Valeric Wellington with 
Frankie Lee. Top of the Gate: The Taffetas ...A Mu- 
sical Journey Through the Fabulous Fifties, Wed.-Thu. at 
8, Fri. at 7:30, Sat.-Sun. at 3:30 and 7. Terrace: 
2/1-5: Pianist Joanne Brackecn with Clint Houston 
on bass. 2/6: Singer Lodi Carr and Friends. 
Sun.-Thu. from 10-2 a.m., Fri.-Sat. 10-3 a.m. 
Comedy Spot at the Top (982-9292). 2/6, 7: Judy 
Gold; Noo Yawk Tawk. AE, MC, V. 

VILLAGE VANGUARD— 178 Seventh Ave. So. (255- 
4037). 2/1-/5: The Frank Wcss All-Stars featuring 

Kenny Barron, Marvin "Smitty" Smith. 2/6-12: Mel 



Lewis and The Jazz Orchestra. Shows at 10, 11:30, 
and 1 a.m. No credit cards. 

VISI0NES — 125 Macdougal St. (673-5576). 2/1: The 
Jim McNeely Quartet. 2/2: The Alan Michaels Band. 
2/3: Tim Hagans with Rick Margitza, John Hart, 
Mike Formanek and Jeff Williams. 2/4: The Ted Le- 
vy/Gust William Tsilis Quintet. 2/5: Renee Manning. 
2/6: The Bob Belden Ensemble. 2/7: Dave Douglas 
with Kcrmit Driscoll, Bill Tcsar and Mark Lampar- 
icllo. Sets at 9:30 and 1 1:30, Sun., Tuc.-Thu., with an 
extra set on Fri. and Sat. at 1 a.m. AE, MC. 

ZANZIBAR 8 GRILL— 550 Third Ave., bet. 36th and 
37th Sts. (7794)606). Rcstaurant/jazz club. 2/1: Gary 
Mazzaroppi, Ed Caccavalc and Benny Aronov. 2/2: 
Danny Drahcr. 2/3, 4: A1 Bundy and Friends. 2/5: 
Roy Gcrson Sextet. 2/7: Gary. Mazzaroppi, Ed Cacca- 
valc and Vicjuris. Sets from Mon.-Sat at 9, Sun. at 8. 

AE, DC, MC. V. 

ZINNO— 126 W. 13th St. (924-5182). Italian restaurant 
with music Mon.-Sat. from 8. 2/1-4: Pianist Ted Ro- 
senthal with John Goldsby on bass. 2/5: Guitarist 
Gene Bertoncini with Michael Moore on bass. 
2/6-11: Pianist John Hicks with Walter Booker on 
bass. AE, MC, V. 



CO UNTRY /WESTERN 



LONE STAR CAFE— Fifth Ave., at 13th St. (242-1664). 
Texas-style bar. Mon.-Thu. 11:30 a.m.-3 a.m., Fri. 
ll:30a.m.-4a.m.. Sat. 7:30-4 a.m.. Sun. 7:30-3 a.m. 
2/1: The Hungry Dutchmen and Serious George. 2/2: 
Chris Spedding; The Broadcasters. 2/3: Robert Gor- 
don. 2/4: Eric Ambcl and Roscoc's Gang featuring 
Lou Whitney and the Morclls. Also The Lone Star 
Cafe Roadhouse, 240 W. 52nd St. (245-2950). 2/1: 
Roomful of Blues. 2/2: The Nuff Bros. 2/3: Levon 
Helm; Willy Amrod and Co. 2/4: Corky Laing. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
0’LUNNEY’S— 915 Second Ave., bet. 48th-49th Sts. 
(751-5470). Country-music hangout. 

AE, DC, MC, V. 



COMEDY/M ACilC 



CAROLINE’S AT THE SEAPORT — 89 South St., Pier 17 

(233-4900). Restaurant with cabaret. 2/3-5: Rosie 
O’Donnell. 2/6, 13: Hypnotist-magician-comedian 
Tom Deluca. Mon.-Thu. and Sun. at 8, Fri. at 8 and 
10:30, Sat. at 9 and 11:30. Every Tuc.-Thu., Sun. at 
9:30, Sat. at 7: All-Star Comedy Show. AE, MC, V. 

CATCH A RISING STAR— 1487 First Ave. (794-1906). 
Continuous entertainment by comics and singers, 
seven nights a week, with steadies Larry Amoros, and 
Gary Lazer. AE. 

CHINA CHALET— 47 Broadway (943-4380). 2/3: "Com- 
edy Break in the Wall Street Week" with Patti Lando- 
vek, Jose Arroyo, Angelo Lozada, Mike Robles, Julio 
Rodriguez, Bill Santiago, Nelson Santini. Showtime 
7 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

COMIC STRIP — 1568 Second Ave., bet. 81st-82nd St. 
(861-9386). Showcase for stand-up comics and sing- 
ers. Sun.-Thu. the fun starts at 9, Fri.-Sat. at 9 and 
11:30. AE, MC, V. 

DANGERFIELD’S— 1118 First Ave. (593-1650). 2/1-5: 
Comedians Peter Bales, Mike Saccone, Joe Vega, 
Sam Greenfield, Danny Curtis and Mike Eagan. 
2/6-12: John Joseph, Spanky, Lenny Vamcdoc, Barry 
Weintraub, Scott Bruce, Danny Curtis and Mike Ea- 
gan. Sun.-Thu. at 9:15, Fri. at 9 and 11:30, Sat. at 8, 
10:30, and 12:30 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

IMPROVISATION— 358 W. 44th St. (765-8268). Comics 
and singers seven nights a week, with regulars Mario 
Cantonc, Ron Darian, Jerry Diner, and Angela Scott, 
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Sun.-Thu. from 9. Fri. at 9 and midnight. Sat. at 8, 
10:30, and 1 2:40 a. m. AE. 

MONKEY BAR— 60 E. 54th St., in the Elysce Hotel 
(753-1066). Mon.-Sat.from 5:30-7:30: Pianist Johnny 
Andrews. Wed.-Sat.: Two shows, first show at 9:30, 
featuring Mel Martin. Lynn De Vore and Angelo 
Dior. Closed Sun. AE, CB, DC, MC, V . 

MOSTLY MAGIC— 55 Carmine St. (924-1472). Night- 
club-thcater-rcstaurant featuring magic and comedy. 
2/1: Magician Torkova and comedian Terry Day. 
2/2: Torkova and comedian Jack Young. 2/3, 4: Co- 
median Rob Weinstein and comedian/magician Freid- 
hoffer. Shows Wed.-Thu. at 9:30, Fri.-Sat. at 9 and 
11. AE, MC, V. 

RAGS TO RICHES —226 E. 54th St. (68H-5577). New 
comedy showroom. Through 2/5: Randy Hyton, 
Mike Little, The Most Brothers, Lenny Vernadoe and 
Nancy Parker. 2/7-9: The Amazing Kreskin. Shows 
Mon.-Thu. and Sun. from 9-11, Fri. and Sat. at 9 and 
11. “Happy Hour" comedy shows Mon. -Fri. from 
5-8. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STAND-UP NEW YORK— 236 W. 78th St. (595-0850). 
Club with comics from TV and the national club 
scene. Through 2/5: Dwayne Cunningham, Linda 
Smith, Spanky, Jon Stewart. Sun.-Thu. at 9, Fri. at 
8:30 and 11:30, Sat. at 8. 10 and 12:30 a.m. 

AE, MC, V. 



DANCING 



HIDEAWAY— 32 W. 37th St. (947-8940). Dining and 
chcck-to-cheek dancing to the Stephen Donet Trio. 
Mon.-Thu. 7-midnight, Fri.-Sat. from 8. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

MAXIM’S— 680 Madison Ave., at 61st St. (751-5111). 
Belle Epoque restaurant with dancing to the Maxim’s 
Orchestra every Tue.-Thu. from 9, Fri.-Sat. from 10. 

AE, DC. 

REGINE’S— 502 Park Ave., at 59th St. (826-0990). Ele- 
gant French restaurant, Mon.-Sat. 7:30-midnight, 
with a lively disco from 10:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

R0SELAND— 239 W. 52nd St. (247-0200). The world- 
famous ballroom features a 700-scat restaurant-bar, 
and is open for dancing Thu.-Sun. from 2:30. 

AE, V. 

S.O.B.’S— 204 Varick St. (243-4940). A club-restau- 
rant-bar featuring the live music of Brazil, Africa, and 
the Caribbean. 2/1, 2: Ycllowman/Pato Banton. 2/3: 
Tabou Combo. 2/4: Loremil Machado and Sarava. 
2/7: C.J. Chenier and the Red Hot Louisiana Band. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



CABARET 



THE BALLROOM— 253 W. 28th St. (244-3005). Every 
Wed.-Sat. from 6:30: John Wallowitch. Through 
2/18: Singer Peggy Lee, Tue.-Sat. at 9 and 1 1 . 

AE, MC, V. 

CHEZ BEAUVAIS — 852 Tenth Ave., at 56th St. (581- 
6340). A new supper club featuring jazz-singer Patti 
Dunham, through 2/4. 2/8-11: Pianist Ronny White 
with A Tribute to Harold Arlen. Shows Wed.-Thu. at 
9. Fri.-Sat. at 9 and 11. AE, DC, MC, V. 

DUPLEX — 55 Grove St. (255-5438). Cabaret-piano bar. 
2/1: Bradshaw Smith; Rick Crom & Co. present The 
Subject Was Neurosis. 2/2: Chris Brown; Kelly Briggs. 
2/3: Jafl'c Cohen in Three Funny Gay White Males; “It’s 
Not Just Comedy ..." 2/4: Michael McAsscy; “It’s 
Not Just Comedy...” 2/5: Adam Levin; Victor Salva- 
terra. 2/6: Jim Luzar; A.J. Glassfman and Bart Ebbink 
present Piano Man. 2/7: Gerry Dicffenbach; Ricky 
Ritzel presents A Man and A Piano Go Hollywood. 
Shows at 8 and 10, with an extra show Fri. and Sat. at 
midnight. No credit cards. 

EIGHTY EIGHT’S— 228 W. 10th St. (924-0088). 2/1: 
Vicki Stuart; Joyce Lyons. 2/2: Jamie dc Roy; Sally 
Mayes. 2/3: Daugherty & Field; Nancy Timpanaro. 
2/4: Gotham; Lois Sage. 2/5: Tom Bogdan; Greta; 
Merle Louise. 2/6: Next Time Now! - revue. 2/7: Ken- 
ny Karen; Tom Bogdan. No credit cards. 

JAN WALLMAN’S— 49 W. 44th St. (764-8930). Restau- 
rant-cabaret. Through 2/4: Marti Stevens with pianist 
Buddy Barnes sing Cy Coleman and Carolyn Leigh. 
2/6, 7: David Vaughn and A1 Carmines. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



L’OMNIBUS DE MAXIM’S— 21 E. 61st St. (980-6988). 
Singer-pianist Ann Hampton Callaway performs 
Tue.-Thu. at 9 and 11, Fri.-Sat. at 9, 11 and 1 a.m. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
RAINBOW A STARS— RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. (632-51XX)). Elegant new cabaret room. 
Through 2/4, Tue.-Sat. at 9:15 and 11:15: Baritone 
virtuoso Robert Merrill. 2/7-25: Pop-jazz singer 
Rosemary Clooney. AE. 



HOTEL ROOMS 



ALGONQUIN— 59 W. 44th St. (840-6800). Through 2/4: 
Pianist Harry Connick, Jr., Tue.-Sat. at 9:15 and 
11:15. 2/7-3/18: Margaret Whiting. Rose Room: 
Singer-pianist Buck Buchholz plays every Sun. from 
5:30-1 1 . AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

CARLYLE— Madison Ave. and 76th St. (744-1600). 
Through 2/23: Jazz-pianist George Shearing with 
Neil Swainson on bass, Tue.-Sat. at 10 and midnight. 
Bemelmans Bar: Pianist Frank Owens every Tue.- 
Sat. from 9:45. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PARKER MERIDIEN— 118 W. 57th St. (245-5000) Le 
Bar Montparnasse: Jazz-pianist Nat Jones, Mon. — 
Sat. 5-9, followed by jazz-pianist Buddy Montgom- 
ery from 9-1 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

PLAZA— Fifth Ave. at 59th St. (759-3000). Oak 
Room: PiSnist-composcr Irving Fields, Tue.-Sat. 
from 6:30-9:30; followed by pianist Michael Roberts 
from 10—1 2:30 a.m. Jazz-pianist Lcnore Raphael plays 
Sun. and Mon. from 6:30-10:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

SHERATON PARK AVENUES Park Ave., at 37th St. 
(685-7676). Judge’s Chamber: Through 2/11: Pia- 
nist Bill Mays with Harvie Swartz on bass, Tuc.-Fri. 
from 7:30-12:30 a.m.. Sat. from 9-2 a.m. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

UNITED NATIONS PLAZA— 1 United Nations Plaza, at 
44th St. (355-3400). Ambassador Lounge: Singer- 
pianist Marty Phillips performs every Fri. and Sat. 
from 9-1 a.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 



PIANO ROOMS 



CAFE SAN MARTIN— 1458 First Ave., at 76th St. (288- 
0470). Continental/Spanish restaurant with pianist 
Bullumba. nightly from 7:30-midnight. 

AE, MC, V. 

DON’T TELL MAMA— 343 W. 46th St. (757-0788). 2/1: 
Joyce Lyons; Jenny Seaham. 2/3: Jeff Hamar. 2/4: Call 
Me Ethel ... Merman, That Is! 2/5: Anita Hollander; 
Ricky Ritzel. 2/6: Maureen Davis; Michael 
McQuary. 2/7: Meg Flather; Daugherty & Field. 
Shows at 8 and 10. No credit cards. 

LA CAMELIA— 225 E. 58th St. (751-5488). Elegant Ital- 
ian restaurant. Singer-pianist Charles DeForcst, 
Mon.-Sat. 10-2 a.m. AE, MC, V. 

MARTY’S EAST— 209 E. 56th St. (935-7676). Handsome 
stcakhouse. Through Feb.: Singer-pianist Freddy 
Cole and his Trio sing The Love Songs o f Glaldys Shel- 
ley and Cole Porter, Tue.-Thu. at 9 and 11, Fri. and 
Sat. at 9, II and 1 a.m. Pianist Andy Terra plays 
Mon.-Sat. from 6. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

NICKELS— 227 E. 67th St. (794-2331). Casually-clcgant 
American restaurant-piano bar with singer-pianist 
Lee Glantz playing jazz favorites and requests every 
Wed. and Sat. from 8, Clint Hayes takes over on 
Tuc., Thu. and Fri. AE, DC, MC, V. 

ONE FIFTH— 1 Fifth Ave., at 8th St. (260-3434). Art 
Deco lounge featuring singer-pianist Phoebe Lcgcre 
every Wed.-Sat. from 8:30, through 3/1. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

RUPPERT’S— Third Ave. at 93rd St. (831-1900). Piano 
bar-restaurant. Mon., Wed., Thu.: Andy Monroe. 
Tue.: Bonnie Madeod. Fri.: Buck Buckholz. Sat.: 
Dan Riddle. Sun.: George Cotton. 

AE, DC, MC, V. 

SIGN OF THE DOVE— 1 1 10 Third Ave., at 65th St. (861- 
8080). Singer-pianist Bryon Sommers plays nightly 
from 9-1 a.m. A medley of pianists play from 5-9 
nightly. AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 

STELLA DEL MARE— 346 Lexington Ave. bet. 
39th-40th Sts. (687-4425). Singer-pianist Alex John- 
son performs anything from Broadway shows to 
jazz. Mon. -Fri. from 6-11. Singer Priscilla Hood 
takes over every Sat. from 6-10:30. 

AE, CB, DC, MC, V. 
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RADIO 



HIGHLIGHTS 



COMPILED by CATHY HAINER 



Wed., Feb. 1 



3 :00/WN CN — Saint- 
Saens: Carnival of the 
Animals; Beethoven: Qt. 
in F. Op. 14, No. 1. 

WNY C — Shostakovich: 
Cello Sonata; Bloch: 
String Qt. No. 3. 
WQXR-AM/FM — 
Schubert: Rosamunde: 
Excerpts. 

4:00/WNCN — R. 

Strauss: Salome, Op. 54, 
“Dance of the Seven 
Veils"; Hotteterre: Suite 
No. 2. 

WQXR-AM/FM— 
Tchaikovsky: Swan 
Lake: Excerpts from Acts 
2, 3, and 4; Kodaly: 

Dance of Marosszek. 

5:00/WQXR-AM/FM — 
Chopin: Rondo in C for 2 
Pianos; Saint-Saens: 
Violin Cto. No. 1 in a. 
6:00/WNCN — Enesco: 
Roumanian Rhapsody in 
A, Op. 11, No. 1; 

C. P. E. Bach: Sym. in 
B-Flat. 

7.-00/WNY C — Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. 
David Zinman, 
conductor; pianist Radu 
Lupu. Harbison: Sym. 
No. 1; Mozart: Piano 
Cto. No. 25 in C; 
Dvorak: Sym. No. 7 in 
d. Op. 70. 

8:00/WNCN— Rodrigo: 

Concert Serenade for 
Harp and Orch.; Saint- 
Saens: Fantasy for Violin 
and Harp, Op. 24. 
8:05/WQXR-AM/FM — 
"Symphony Hall." 

9:00/WNCN — 
Beethoven: Sym. No. 7 
in A. Op. 92; Handel: 
Sonata for Violin and 
Continuo in F, Op. 1 , No. 
12 . 

9:06/W QXR- AM/FM — 

“McGraw-Hill Young 
Artists Showcase.” Robert 
Sherman, host. 



Thur., Feb. 2 



3:00/WNCN— Janacek: 
Sinfonietta; L. Mozart: 
Sinfonia da caccia for 4 
Homs, Strings, Timpani, 
and Continuo in G. 
WNY C — Holst: “St. 
Paul’s" Suite; Frumerie: 
St.John’s Eve. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Barber: Piano Cto. 
4:00/WNCN— Chopin: 



Prelude in C-Sharp, Op. 
45; Sibelius: Scenes 
Historiques , Op. 25, No. 2. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Haydn: Sym. No. 101 in 
D, “The Clock”; Bach: 
Little Suite No. 2. 
5:00/WNCN— Wagner: 
Die Meistersinger, Prelude; 
Vivaldi: Cto. for Lute 
and Strings in D. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Strauss: Roses from the 
South; Elgar: Serenade for 
Strings in c. 

7:00/WNCN— Brahms: 

“Tragic” Ov., Op. 81; 
Gade: Novelettes for 
Violin, Cello, and Piano, 
Op. 29. 

WNYC — Emerson String 
Quartet. “Beethoven 
Cycle. " Qt. in B-Flat, 

Op. 130; Qt. in a. Op. 

132. 

WQXR-AM/FM— 
“Marine Midland 
Chamber Music Festival." 
Live broadcast from the 
WQXR Concert Theater 
featuring the Mendelssohn 
String Quartet. 
8:05/WQXR- AM/FM — 
“Symphony Hall.” 

Fri., Feb. 3 



3:00/WNCN — 
Beethoven: Sonata for 
Piano No. 14 in C-Sharp, 
Op. 27, No. 2, 
"Moonlight”; Bach: 
Chorale Prelude, “Erberm 
dich mein, O Herre 
Gott.” 

WNY C — Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco: Concertino for 
Harp and Chamber Orch.; 
Mozart: Cto. for Flute 
and Harp. 

WQXR-AM/FM— 
Brahms: Clarinet and 
Piano Sonata. Op. 120, 
No. 2. 

4:00/WNCN— Bach: 

Toccata and Fugue in d; 
Liszt: Schlaftos, Frage, und 
Ant wort. 

WQXR-AM/FM— 
Saint-Saens: Piano Cto. 
No. 4 in c. Op. 44; 
Handel: Alcina: Ballet 
Music horn Act 3. 
5:00/WQXR- AM/FM — 
Stravinsky: Scherzo 
Fantastiquc; Mozart: 

Sym. No. 16 in C. 

6:40/W QXR- AM/FM — 
"Evening Music.” Hosted 
by Hugh Morgan. 
7.-00/WNCN — 
Beethoven: Sonata for 



Piano No. 23 in f. Op. 57, 
“Appassionata"; Handel: 
Cto. Grosso in D, Op. 6. 
No. 5. 

WNYC— “High 
Performance.” Featuring 
Orpheus Chamber 
Orchestra. Handel: Cto. 
Grosso in B-Flat, Op. 3, 
No. 2; Deidamia: 

Incidental Music. 
8:05/WQXR- AM/FM — 
“Symphony Hall.” 
9.-00/WNCN — 
Stravinsky: Le Sacre du 
Printemps; Vivaldi: Cto. 
for 2 Violins, Strings, and 
Continuo in d. 
9:06/WQXR- AM/FM — 
The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. Sixten Ehrling, 
conductor. Featuring the 
Detroit Symphony 
Chorus. Glazunov: Sym. 
No. 5; Ravel: Daphnis and 
Chloe. 



Sat., Feb. 4 



10:00 a.m./WNCN— 
Mozart: Piano Trio in E; 
Rimsky-Korsakov: 

“Russian Easter" Ov., 

Op. 36. 

WNY C — Shaw , 
Holyoke, Herrick, and 
Phile: Music of the Federal 
Era; Hewitt: The Battle of 
Trenton; Reinagle: 
Variation on a Scots Tune. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Boccherini: Qt. in E- 
Flat, Op. 6, No. 3. 

11:00 a.m./WNCN— 
Mozart: Cto. for Horn 
No. 4 in E-Flat. 

WNYC — Foster: Songs; 
Gottschalk: Souvenir de 
Puerto Rico; A Night in the 
Tropics; Foote: Piano Trio 
No. 2. 

11:04 a.m./WQXR- 
AM/FM— Handel: Water 
Music, Excerpts; GrifTes: 
Poem; Dvorak: Polonaise 
in E-Rat. 

12:00/WNCN — 
Vaughan Williams: 
Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis; Satie: Jack 
in the Box. 

WNYC— Hill: 
Stevensoniana: Suite No. 1 ; 
Cadman: A Mad Empress 
Remembers; Gershwin: 
Second Rhapsody. 

12:04 /WQXR- 
AM/FM — Mozart: Sym. 
No. 30 in D; Debussy: 
Children's Comer: Suite; 
Vaughan Williams: 
Concerto Accademico. 
1:00/WNCN— Groft: 



"Grand Canyon” Suite; 
Vivaldi: L’lncoronazione 
di Dario: Ov. 

WNY C — Ho vhaness: 
Floating World; Chihara: 
Saxophone Cto.; Harris: 
Sym. No. 5. 

1 :30/WQXR- AM/FM — 

"The Texaco 
Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcast.” Puccini: La 
Boheme (d’Amico, 

Neblett, Domingo/Santi). 
3:00/WNCN — 
Prokofiev: Sym. No. 1 
in D, Op. 25, “Classical"; 
Chopin: Nocturne in c, 
Op. 48. No. 1. 
4:00/WNCN— Dvorak: 
“Carnival" Ov., Op. 92; 
Mozart: Cto. for Horn 
No. 1 in D. 

5:04 /WQXR- AM/FM — 
Neruda: Trumpet Cto. in 
E-Flat; Grieg: Norwegian 
Dances; Schubert: 
Erlkonig. 

6.00/WNCN— Brahms: 

Hungarian Dance No. 5. 
6:04 /WQXR- AM/FM — 
Handel: Saul: Suite; 
Rossini: Qt. No. 6 in F 
for Flute, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon; Hovhaness: 
The Mysterious Mountain. 
8:04/W QXR- AM/FM — 
The Cleveland Orchestra. 
Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
conductor, violinist Nigel 
Kennedy. Premru: Sym. 
No. 2; Walton: Violin 
Cto.; Franck: Sym. in d. 
9:00/WNCN — 
Mussorgsky: Pictures at an 
Exhibition; Beethoven: 
Romance for Violin in F, 
Op. 50. 

9:04/WQXR- AM/FM — 

The Cleveland Orchestra. 
Michael Stem, conductor; 
pianist Gary GrafFman. 
Mozart: Sym. No. 33 in 
B; Komgold: Piano Cto. 
for the Left Hand; 
Prokofiev: Sym. No. 6 
in E-Flat, Op. 111. 



Sun., Feb. 5 



10:00 a.m./WNCN— 
“Classic Guitar. ” 
Torroba: Castles of Spain; 
Rodrigo: En los trigales. 
WNYC — “Sunday Best.” 
Sara Fishko, host. 
Featuring the American 
Music Festival. 

10:04 a. m. /WQXR- 
AM/FM — Mendelssohn: 
Violin Cto. in c, Chopin: 
Piano Sonata No. 2 in B- 
Flat. 

11:00 a.m./WNCN— 



Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker, 
Op. 71; Elgar: La 
Capricieuse: Op. 17. 
12:00/WNCN— Bach: 
Cto. for Violin in E. 
1.-00/WNCN— Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Georg Solti, conductor. 
Mahler: Sym. No. 9. 
WNYC — “Opera Box.” 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Delius: Brigg Fair; 
GrifTes: Roman Sketches. 
3:04/WQXR-AM/FM — 
The New York 
Philharmonic. Recorded 
performances from 
WQXR’s repertoire. 
4:00/WNCN— Godard: 
Suite, Op. 116; Satie: 
Gymnopedie, No. 3. 
5:00/WNCN — 
Granados: Spanish Dance 
No. 5; Geminiani: 

Sonata II in d, Op. 1. 
7:00/WNCN — 
Mussorgsky: Night on 
Bald Mountain; Bach: 
Orchestral Suite No. 2 in 

b. 

8:00/WQXR- AM/FM — 

“Metropolitan Life Opera 
House.” Mozart: Don 
Giovanni (Sutherland, 
Schwarzkopf, Alva, 
Philharmonic 
Orch./Giulini). 
9:00/WNCN— Mozart: 
Sym. No. 41 in C, 
“Jupiter”; C. P. E. Bach: 
Sinfonia No. 4. 



Mon., Feb. 6 



3:00/WNCN— Ravel: Le 
Tombeau de Couperin; 
Bach: Cantata, “Wachet 
Auf." 

WNYC — In honor of the 
65th Anniversary of 
WNYC, there will be 
continuous broadcasts of 
the American Music 
Festival. 

WQXR-AM/FM — 
Mozart: Cto. for Two 
Pianos and Orch. in E- 
Flat. 

4:00/WNCN — 
Tchaikovsky: Mazeppa: 
“Cossack Dance.” 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Sibelius: Karelia: Ov. and 
Suite; Ibert: 

Divertissement. 

5 :00/W QXR- AM/FM — 
Aviton: Cto. Grosso No. 
2 in G; Rossini: 
Semiramide: Ov. 
6:00/WNCN— Mozart: 
Country Dances in B-Flat; 
Lortzing: Theme and 



Variations for Trumpet in 

b. 

6:40/WQXR- AM/FM — 

“Evening Music.” Hugh 
Morgan, host. 
7:00/WNCN — 
Rachmaninoff: 

Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 43; Danzi: 
Sonata for Horn and Piano 
in E-Rat, Op. 28. 
8:05/WQXR- AM/FM — 
The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Jiri Belohlavek, 
conductor. Smetana: Ma 
Vlast. 

9:00/WNCN — 
Beethoven: Sym. No. 6 
in F, Op. 68, "Pastoral”; 
Chopin: Etude in E, Op. 
10, No. 3. 



Tue., Feb. 7 



3:00/WNCN— Ravel: 
Bolero; Philidor: Menuet 
Royal. 

WNYC — Day 4 of the 
American Music Festival. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Haydn: Sym. No. 81 in 
G. 

4:00/W QXR- AM/FM — 
Saint-Saens: Carnival of 
the Animals; R. Strauss: 
Till Eulenspiegel: “Merry 
Pranks.” 

5:00/WNCN — 
Tchaikovsky: Eugene 
Onegin, Op. 24; Villa- 
Lobos: Prelude for Guitar 
No. 4 in e. 
WQXR-AM/FM— 
Schumann: Allegro in b. 
Op. 8; Purcell: The 
Gordian Knot Untied: Suite. 
6.00/WNCN— Liszt: 
Liebstraum, No. 3; 
Mozart: March in D. 
7KJ0/WNCN— Kodaly: 
Hary Janos: Suite; 

Mozart: Sym. No. 21 in 
D, “Paris.” 

WNYC— "Michael 
Feinstein Live From 
Grade Mansion. " 
Featuring the music of 
Gershwin, Berlin, and 
Porter. 

8:05/W QXR- AM/FM — 
The Philadelphia 
Orchestra. David 
Zinman, conductor, flutist 
Jean- Pierre Rampal. 
Dvorak: “Carnival” Ov., 
Op. 92; Mozart: Rute 
Cto. No. 1 in G; Elgar: 
Enigma Variations, Op. 36. 
9:00/WNCN — 
Schumann: Sym. No. 4 
in d. Op. 120; Gershwin: 
Lullaby for Strings Qt. 



I 
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T^^jSION 

compiled by JENNIFER SEABURY 

Weeknights, FEBRUARY 1-3 and 6-7 



owcbs 

975-4321 

OWNBC 

664-4 4 4 4 

OWNYW 

452-5555 

OWWOR 

(201)330-2153 

ODWPIX 

949-1100 

®WNET 

560-2000 

Q3WLIW 

(516)454-8866 

§D WNYC 

669-7800 

CEO BRAVO 

(516)364-2222 

Cam> FINANCIAL 

NEWS NETWORK 

891-7300 

019 TURNER 

BROADCASTING 

SYSTEM 

(404) 827-15(X) 

039 HBO 
512-1208 

09 SPORTSCHANNEL 

(516) 3 64-2222 

(930 LIFETIME 

832-8832 

CEQCINEMAX 

512-12 08 

(2H93 NICKELODEON 

713-6425 

€333 THE MOVIE 

CHANNEL 

708-160 0 

(1359 ESPN 

(203) 585-2000 

CH9 MADISON 

SQUARE GARDEN 

NETWORK 

563-8980 

CO ARTS & 

ENTERTAINMENT 

NETWORK 

661-4500 

039 SHOWTIME 

708-1600 

OZD TURNER 

NETWORK 

TELEVISION 

( 404) 827-1500 

GEO USA NETWORK 

408-91 (X) 

CEB THE 

DISCOVERY 

CHANNEL 

(301) 577-1999 

CBZ9 CABLE NEWS 

NETWORK 

(404) 827-1 500 

00 THE DISNEY 

CHANNEL 

(818) 569-7500 



Closed-caption 
programming is 
indicated (cc). 

Please note: Because of 
seasonal programming 
adjustments, schedules 
are extremely subject to 
last-minute changes. 



WED.. FEB. I 



6:00 

BOO News 
0 Three's Company 
O Matt Houston 
(D Benson 
€B New Jersey News 
S) World of Survival 
€D Ita lian Programming 
(ilia L averne and Shirley 
«.'nn :i Mr. Wizard's World 
039 Movie: Children of a 
Lesser G od 

NR A Today 
CB Projiles: Franco 
019 Pick Me Up at 
Peggy 's Cove 
039 Living Body 



6:30 

0 O O News 
B Family Ties 
(D The Jeffersons 
QD SI Nightly Business 
Repor t 

0=9 One Day at a Time 
<339 Movie: The Beniker 
Cong 

CLlI> L eonard Part 6 
liHU Double Dare 
reitm Sportslook 

Twentieth Century 
(•111*1 Movie: .Su'ert 
Lorraine 
llto Earthjile 
(329 Showbiz Today 



7m 

O Win, Lose or Draw 
OBNews 
B Jeopardy 
O Cosby 
fD Cheers 
(B March of Time 
8) Co ntact: Long Island 
Pl9 A ndy Griffith 
■t’limi Inspector Gadget 
(Qi9 SportsCenter 
Cldi) Sports Desk 
GO Chronicle 
039 World Monitor 
029 Moneyline 



7:30 

6 Wheel of Fortune 
O Inside Edition 
B Current Affair 
B Entertainment Tonight 
Q Kale & Allie 
CD News 

(B Bill Moyers' World of 
Ideas 

8) W ild America 
(1119 S anford and Son 
mi!U Looney Tunes 
Scholastic Sports 
(3139 Hockey: Rangers 
vs. W ashington Capitals 
09 World of Survival 
039 Spice of Life 
029 Crossfire 

8:00 

B TV 101 
O Unsolved Mysteries 
O Movie: In the Custody 
ofStratigers 
O Growing Pains 



Q A- Team 

CD Movie: Nothing in 

Common 

CB MacNeil/ Lehrer 
8) National Geographic: In 
the Shadow of Vesuvius 
8) Boogie in Black and 
White 

(3*9 Movie: And Now 

My L ove 

9119 Movie: Patton 
(339 Movie: batteries not 
inclu ded 

09 Hockey: Boston vs. 
Minnes ota 

(9329 Diana: llte Making 
of the Princess 
(SEP Movie: Hie Falcon 
and the Snowman 
019 M ovie: Top Secret! 
i.hh:i Mr. Ed 
033 Basketball: 
Villa nova vs. Syracuse 
m Battleline 

Comedy atul Magic 
OZD Movie: Suspicion 
(l3S Nature of Things 
029 Primenews 



8:30 

0 Head of the Class 
i.’iim e Patty Duke 
til Air Power 



9:00 

B The Equalizer 
O Night Court 
B Wonder Years 
QD American Playhouse: A 
Raisin in the Sun. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
3) Movie: The Turning 
Point 

QJ Kwitny Report 
i:hh :i A/y Three Sons 
CBS Vietnam War With 
Walte r Cronkite 
(3ICI Movie: Extremities 
GEZ9 Movie: The Naked 
Face 

■«»i— Great Planes 
029 Larry King Live 

9:30 

O My Two Dads 
B Hooperman 

South AJrica Now 
(21 M U Donna Reed 
039 Movie: Revenue of 
the Nerds II 



10:00 

0 Wiseguy 
O Nightin gale's 
Q O CD News 
B China Beach 
£D Ea stEnders 
( 11 = 1*1 M ovie: Blind Date 
(211*9 Saturday Night Live 
Basketball: 

Kansas vs. Missouri 
CBS Decades: '60s 
»c»s Movie: Gaslight 
039 Animal Wonder 
Down Under 

10:15 

ULU Movie: The Eiger 
Sanction 



I 10:30 

CD Odd Couple 
€D Dark Shadows 
iniHii .Second City TV 
CE0 Basketball: 
Provi dence vs. St. John’s 
(=111*1 Super Dave 
039 Birds of Prey 

11:00 

BOB News 
0 M*A*S*H 
Q Benny Hill 
(D Cheers 
QD Never the Twain 
€D Hellenic TV U.S.A. 
e»’i*e Movie: The Driver 
CBJ At the Improv 
Mini Movie: Hollywood 
Boule vard 

I ancouver on the 

Move 

029 Moneyline 
11:30 

0 Pat Sajak Show 
O Tonight Show 
O Taxi 
B Nightline 
0 Morton Downey 
CD The Honeymooners 
6D Nig htly Business Report 
(211*9 Car 54 Where Are 
You? 

029 Sports Tonight 
11:35 

»(=!=* Movie: Duel 
*II=>»1 Movie: Less Than 
Zero 



MIDNIGHT 
O Kojak 

O Movie: Our Family 
Honor 

(D Star Trek 
CB America’s Musical 
Theater: Treemonisha 
6D N ova 

(339 Movie: Edith and 
Marcel 

(ZH*Q Make Room For 
Daddy 

((=llil2 1 SportsCenter 
039 Festivals of the Far 
East 

029 News 



12:25 

CE9 Movie: Suspect 

12:30 a.m. 

O David Letterman 
0 Ar senio Hall 
039 Movie: Stripped to 
Kill 

(aam i PGA Tour 
019 Movie: Throw 
Mama From the Train 
C22D Movie: Arsene 
Lupin 



1:00 a.m. 

B Night Heat: Poison 
O Secrets of Success 
CD Twilight Zone 
€D Odyssey 
COM3 Ski World 
039 World Monitor 
029 Crossfire 



1:20 a.m. 

(■1=1*1 Movie: Codename: 

WUdgeese 

1:30 a.m. 

O Later With Bob Costas 
B Joe Franklin 
CD News 
CB M arch of Time 
«1=9 Movie: Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo 
■»iu2 i NBA Today 
039 Portraits of Power 

2:00 a.m. 

B USA Today 
O O News 
0 Synchronal 
(D Secrets of Success 
CB M acNeil/Lehrer 
(I 1 W Movie: Top Secret! 
039 Coast to Coast 
039 Conquest of Space 

2 JO a.m. 

B Nightwatch 
O New Family Feud 
O Improv Tonight 
B Movie: Freedom 
Q H ome Shopping 
•‘’•tXk Movie: Body Double 
02D Movie: Arsene 
Lupin Returns 
0*9 Star of Bethlehem 

3:00 a.m. 

O Group I Medical 
0 Movie: Hie Moon Is 
Blue 

O White Shadow 
SB Tomes and Talismans 
(11=1*1 Movie: Heartbreak 
Ridge 

3:30 a.m. 

O Ne w Liars Club 
039 Movie: Revenge of 
the Ne rds II 
039 Movie: Sweet 
Lorraine 



4:00 a.m. 

O Relatively Speaking 
QD Stre ets of San Francisco 
1211*121 Movie: Hie Stars 
Look Down 

CBS Movie: Scarecrow 



4:10 a.m. 

OZD Movie: Downstairs 



4:30 a.m. 

O War Chronicles 
O T he Avengers 
(3EE> Movie: Cut and Run 



5:00 a.m. 

ffl The Constitution: That 
Delicate Balance 



5:30 a.m. 

O Body by Jake 
B M orning Stretch 
(119 C omer Pyle 
6322) Getting Fit With 
Denise Austin 



I' HU.. FEB. 



6:00 

BOB News 
0 Three's Company 



O Matt Houston 
(D Benson 
0B New Jersey News 
S) World of Survival 
81 Ita lian Programming 
(ilia Laveme and Shirley 
029 Movie: Educating 
Rita 

(k’lt*Ll Mr. Wizard’s World 
QHB P Motorweek 
CBS Profiles: Joseph Stalin 
039 Quest for Healing 

6:30 

BO News 
B Family Ties 
Q) The Jeffersons 
GO €D Nightly Business 
Repor t 

(l‘.K( O ne Day at a Time 
( 211*121 Double Dare 
i«=i k'i Sportslook 
CIS Twentieth Century 
029 Showbiz Today 

7:00 

B Win, Lose or Draw 
O 0 News 
B Jeopardy 
B Cosby 
CD Cheers 
ffl March of Time 
3) C ontact: Long Island 
(Ilia Andy Griffith 
(339 Encyclopedia: Volume 
T 

( 2 ua 2 » Inspector Gadget 
(02Z) Basketball: 

Georg ia vs. Auburn 
Chit) SportsDesk 
Cnronirle 

6«I*1 Movie: Pirates 
(139 World Monitor 
029 Moneyline 

7J0 

B Wheel of Fortune 
O Inside Edition 
0 Current Affair 
O Entertainment Tonight 
O Kate & Allie 
03 News 

€B Bill Moyers' World of 
Ideas 

8) Nature: Spirits of the 
Forest : The Lemur 
(ilia Sanford and Son 
(3=1*1 Movie: The Perfect 
Match 

CEO Movie: Superman 
IV: Th e Quest for Peace 
(21 ti l) Looney Tunes 
(21 da Basketball: Knicks 
vs. C leveland Cavaliers 
CBJ World of Survival 
(139 Journey Into India 
(929 Crossfire 
frOO 

B 48 Hours 
O Cosby Show 
0 Movie: A Case of Rape 
B A Fine Romance 
O Untouchables 
(D Movie: The Blues 
Brothers 

€B MacNeil/Lehrer 
€D Bl ack Adder 
(339 Movie: A Great 
Wall 
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TELEVISION 



CUE) Movie: High Plains 
Drift er 

CB Hockey: Islanders 
vs. Tor onto 
It'HUll Mr. Ed 
>HIil Movie: Christine 
LM Edge and Beyond 
CCD Movie: Anchors 

CS19 East A frica Wilderness 

GEE) P rim ene tv s 

O A Different World 
3) This Old House 
3) Fair ly Secret Army 
CH93 Patty Duke 
(3) Wild World of the East 
*00 

0 Paradise 
O Cheers 

0 Dynasty 

SB National Geographic 
Special: Creatures of the 
Mangrove 

3) 99 Mystery! Inspector 
Morse II 

■■it!** Movie: The Tracker 
luLlH M ovie: Frenzy 
m MU My Three Sons 
(idJU) Basketball: Duke 
vs. G eorgia Tech 
GO The Lady of the 
Came llias 

taiHJ Movie: Quiet Cool 
(M) Movie: The 
Annih ilators 
CEB Beyond 2000 
GEE) Larry King Live 

*30 

O David Letterman ’s 
Seventh Anniversary Show 
GE333 Donna Reed 
10:00 

O Kn ots Lan ding 
Q 0 GEE) News 
O Heartbeat 
CD Secret Intelligence: 
Intervention 

60 Masterpiece Theatre: A 
Perfect Spy 
Q) EastEnders 
Uiitii Andy Warhol 
CEB Movie: Die Great 
Northfi eld, Minnesota Raid 
tk’ltl H Saturday Night Live 
*«■'[* Movie: Assassination 
CEB Profiles of Nature 
10:30 
CD News 
€D Dark Shadows 
IHW B Second City TV 
hmw SportsNighl 
tdlli) Movie: Nomads 
CEB Along Nature's 
Routes 
11:00 

O O O News 
0 M*A*S*H 
O Benny Hill 
CD Cheers 
3) Never the Twain 
€D Hellenic TV U.S. A. 
GUI* ) IVhy Didjohny Kill? 
EB Hockey: Devils vs. 
L.A. 

tililJ M ovie: Die Omen 
taiaa Laugh-In 
im i NCAA Final Four 
dill Movie: One for the 
Book 

CEB Scuba 
GCI2) Moneyline 
TT30 

O Pat Sajak Show 
O Tonight Show 
O Taxi 
O Nightline 
O Morton Downey 
CD The Honeymooners 
CE) Eleventh Hour 
31 N ightly Business Report 
tililil M ovie: Vagabond 

1 C.ir 54 



l4dn t2l SportsCenter 
U1 French and Saunders 
CEB International 
Outdo orsman 
UI1U Sports Tonight 

11:45 

CEB Movie: Eat the 

Peach 

MIDNIGHT 
0 Kojak 

O Movie: Better Late 
Than Never 
CD Star Trek 
CE) Heimat 
31 When Bad Things 
Happe n to Good People 
CEB Movie: Too Late the 
Hero 

Ulilil Movie: Action 
Jackson 

ti'Hdll Make Room for 
! Daddy 

■ Skate America 
i LM Edge and Beyond 
0-tn Gloria Estefon 
>1*B Explore 
GZD Newsnight 

12:30 a.m. 

O David Letterman 
O A rsenio Hall 
CEB Movie: Prince of 
Dark ness 

CD li ild World of the East | 
1:00 a.m. 

O Night Heat: The Game j 
0 Synchronal 
CD Twilight Zone 
CE ) Joyce Treiman: Artist as 
Voyeur 

I CMO Skiing 
tana Movie: The Falcon 
and the Snowman 
Ciil*f World Monitor 
tliia Crossfire 

1:15 a .m. 

dill Movie: Pillow to 
Post 

1:30 a.m. 

O Later With Bob Costas 
O One Day at a Time 
CD News 
0 Joe Franklin 
CB M arch of Time 
>d*C Short Films 
CEB Rendezvous 
1:40 a .m. 

CEB Movie: Death Wish 
2:00 a.m. 

0 USA Today 
O O News 
0 Mellinger Group 
CD Secrets of Success 
CE) M acNeil/Lehrer 
*»■'!** Movie: Christine 
CEB Trek About 
2:30 a.m. 

0 Nightwatch 
O New Family Feud 
0 Improv Tonight 
Q Movie: Father Figure 
O Home Shopping 
2:40 a .m. 

CEO Movie: The Happy 
Hooker Goes Hollywood 
2:50 a.m. 

CEB Movie: Die 
Americanization of Emily 
3:00 a.m. 

O Group 1 Medical 
0 Movie: For Love of Ivy 
CD White Shadow 
CE) Here's to Your Health 
3:15 a .m. 

COB Movie: A Star Is 
Bom 

dill Movie: The Affairs 
of Marsha 
3:30 a.m. 

' O New Liars Club 



3:50 a.m. 

CUB Movie: Assassination 
4:00 a.m. 

O Relatively Speaking 
CD Stre ets of San Francisco 
untile Movie: The Stork 
Club 

C 0 Movie: Hollow 
Triumph 

4:30 a.m. 

O War Chronicles 
O The Avengers 

i 5:00 a.m. 

CE) Faces of Culture 

5:30 a.m. 

, O Body by Jake 
O Morn ing Stretch 
■0UJ1 Getting Fit With 
! Denise Austin 



6:00 

0OONcws 
0 Three's Company 
0 Matt Houston 
CD Benson 

! CE) New Jersey News 
3) World of Survival: Saga 
of the River Otter 
3) Ita lian programming 
CEB Laveme and Shirley 
■sltlt'B Movie: Ishtar 
CEO Movie: Love With 
the Prop er Stranger 
iiMn:e Mr. Wizard's World 
Running and Racing 
U1 Profiles: Fidel Castro 
€CB Movie: Perry Mason 
Returns 

CEB Futurescan 
6:30 

0 Family Ties 
O News 
CD The Jeffersons 
CE) 3) Nightly Business 
j Repor t 

CEBOnf Day at a Time 
ii'urffr Double Dare 
Sportslook 

m Twentieth Cetitury 
tHi’lil Showbiz Today 

7:00 

O Win, Lose or Draw 
O 0 News 
O Jeopardy 
0 Cosby 
CD Cheers 

CD Metro Week in Review 
3) Contact: Long Island 
tim A ndy Griffith 
tillO Inspector Gadget 
lyiiU l SportsCenter 
CEB Miilrose Games 
G59 Chronicle 
I CEB World Monitor 
i SEED Money line 



0 H'heel of Fortune 
O Inside Edition 
0 Current Affair 
O Entertainment Tonight 
0 Kate & Allie 
CD News 
CE) Ad am Smith 
CEB Sanford and Son 
0*1 Pr o Skiing 
uilHlt Looney Tunes 
CEB Movie: Cheech and 
Chong’s the Corsican 
Brothers 

Speedweek 

CSB World of Survival 
Mill Fraggle Rock 
CEB Re Builders 
(3ZE) Crossfire 

8:00 

0 Beauty & the Beast 
O Wrestling 
0 Movie: North by 
Northwest (1959). Dir. by 
Alfred Hitchcock. 



O Perfect Strangers 
0 Knightrider • 

CD Movie: Animal House 
CD MacNeil/Lehrer 
3) €D Washington Week in 
Review 

Movie: Shadey 
CEB Basketball: Detroit 
ys. Ph iladelphia 
GHB Movie: Nowhere to 
Hide 

CEO Movie: Switching 

Channe ls 

111(0 Mr. Ed 

Truck and Tractor 

Pull 

U1 The Eagle and the 
Bear 

Mini Movie: batteries not 
includ ed 

Mill Movie: Task Force 
CHI* Desert Victory 
t*Eld» I*rimenews 

tM Full House 
3) Wall Street Week 
£D Dr. Who Movies 
liHl l Patty Duke 
CD Winston Churchill: 

The Valiant Years 

*00 

O Dallas 
O Miami Vice 
O Mr. Belvedere 
CD Great Performances: 
Melba 

3) Fres h Fields 
li'ltHI!* My Three Sons 
CEBMovie: Bulletproof 
Trapshooting 

Ul Movie: Hitler: The 
Last T en Days 
GEO Hitchcock Presents 
GEE) Derry King Live 
*30 

O Just the Ten of Us 
3) D ad’s Army 
CEB Movie: Reform 
Scho ol Girls 

CB Basketball: Nets vs. 
Utah 

| '»ih:i Donna Reed 
GEO Ray Bradbury 
*45 

<3X0 Comedy Club 

Toioo 

0 Falcon Crest 

O UNSUB 

0 GEE) News 

020/20 

3) Yes Minister 

€D EastEnders 

€MM Anita O’Day Live at 

Ronni e Scotts 

CEB Movie: batteries not 
included 

Saturday Night Live 
Adventure 
0il*i Brothers 
nriii The Hitchhiker 
CEB Conquest of Space 
10:20 

ii*i Inside the NBA 
10:30 

0 CD News 
CD Wall Street Week 
3) Hot Metal 
3) Dar k Shadows 
liHli l Second City TV 
Mini It’s Garry Srtandling’s 
Show 

dill Movie: Northern 
Pursui t 

t'Wif Werewolf 
CEB Star of Bethlehem 
1*50 

CEB Night Tracks 
11:00 

0 O O News 
0 Benny Hill 
CD Cheers 
CD Eleventh Hour 



3) Never the Twain 
3) World TV 
(3X19 Movie: Peter Brook's 
King L ear 

CUB M ovie: Kandyland 
Muscle Magazine 
I'.Ktu Lou Camesecca Show 
till A t the Improv 
liHI II Laugh In 

Eddie Murphy Raw 
m:i*i Super Dave 
CEB Ark on the Move 
CEE) Moneyline 

11:30 

0 Pat Sajak Show 
O Tonight Show 
0 Taxi 
O Nightline 
0 Morton Downey 
CD The Honeymooners 
CD Movie: Kind Hearts 
and Coronets 

3) Nig htly Business Report 
Car 54 Where Are 

You? 

■a-iu.'l SportsCenter 
CEB This Week in the Big 
East 

dim Movie: D.O.A. 
dllS In Search of Paradise 
GEE) Sports Tonight 

TTTso 

CEB Movie: Blade 
Runner 

MIDNIGHT 
0 Kojak 

O David Letterman 
O Movie: Haunted 
Honeymoon 
CD Friday the 13th 
3) Secret Intelligence: 
Interven tion 

team ) A.W. A. Wrestling 
CEB Talking Sports 
em— Orphans of the Wild: 
Droug ht 

IBP Newsnight 
12:30 a.m. 

0 A rsenio Hall 
CEBMovie: The 
Barbarians 
12:40 a.m. 
nnm On Location 
1:00 a.m. 

0 Movie: Songwriter 
0 Latin Connection 
CD Twilight Zone 
3) War and Peace in the 
Nuclear Age: The Weapon 
of Choi ce 

(CdlB Drag Racing 
CEB World Monitor 
GEE) Crossfire 

1:15 a.m. 

CD M ovie: The Stranger 
tail!) Movie: Montenegro 
lift* Movie: Hitler's 
Madman 



O Friday Night Videos 
0 Joe Franklin 
CD N ews 

GUB Movie: Wild Geese 
II 

CEB Spice of Life 
1:50 a .m. 

CEBMovie: The Secrets 
of Love: Three Rakish Tales 
2:00 a.m. 

0 Hair Loss 
O News 
CD W restling 
CEB Movie: Hercules 



0 Home Shopping 

3:00 a.m. 

0 USA Today 
O New Family Feud 
0 Movie: Karate 
Exterminators 
CD Secrets of Success 
CD D eutsch Direkt 
Mini Movie: The 
Challenge 

CCD Movie: Escape in the 
Desert 

3:20 a.m. 

CEB Movie: The Malibu 
Bikini Shop 
3:30 a.m. 

0 Movie: The Two-Five 
O Gr oup 1 Medical 
Ulilil Movie: Moon in 
Scorpio 
3:50 a.m. 

CEB Movie: Hercules: 
Unchained 

4:00 a.m. 

O New Liars Club 
CD Stre ets of San Francisco 
liidli Movie: Oliver 
Twist 

4:30 a.m. 

O Relatively Speaking 
O Branded 

5:00 a.m. 

CD The World: A 
Television History 



D Sportslook 
) Colorado Rapi 



2:30 a.m. 

O News 
IB Improv Tonight 
O Movie: The Food of the 
Gods 



6:00 

0 O O News 
0 Three's Company 
0 Matt Houston 
SO Benson 
CD New Jersey News 
3) World of Survival: 

Rocky Mountain Summer 
3) Ita lian Programming 
CliB Laveme aid Shirley 
Cllilil Movie: The Gate 
CEB Movie: Teacher's Pet 
Bnaa Mr Wizard's World 
liuB S hort Films 
Sportrails 

Profiles: Huey Long 
tdlli) Movie: Last of the 
Red H ot Lovers 
(TOi» The 1930s 

*30 

0 Family Ties 
CD The Jeffersons 
CD 3) Nightly Business 
Repor t 

CEBCW Day at a Time 
It'llll f Double Dare 
till*) M ovie: Radio Days 
l»1d » Sportslook 
Ml Twentieth Century 
mm Victorian Values 
GEE) Showbiz Today 

7:00 

0 Win, Lose, or Draw 
O O News 
O Jeopardy 
0 Cosby 
CD Cheers 
SB March of Time 
3) Co ntact: Long Island 
UiH A ndy Griffith 

Inspector Gadget 
i*iil li SportsCenter 
Chronicle 

>111*1 World Monitor 
GEE) Moneyline 

7:30 

0 Wheel of Fortune 
O Inside Edition 
0 Current Affair 
O Entertainment Tonight 
0 Kate & Allie 
CD News 

CD Bill Moyers' World of 
Ideas 
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S> Bodywalch: 
Schizophrenia: Captor of the 
Mind 

*»=lt San ford and Son 
CEXD Encyclopedia: Volume 
U—V 

£9 Pro Skiing 
i.’itnie Looney Tunes 
fMZ3 Basketball: 

Syrac use vs. Scton Hall 
«,',k~t+e Canadian Sportfishing 
QB World of Survival 
BM Fraggle Rock 
039 Portraits of Power 
GEE) Crossfire 



&m 

B New hart 

O Night of 1,000 Laughs 
B Movie: Winds of War 
GM MacCyver 
O Basketball: Syracuse 
vs. Scton Hall 
CD Movie: Poltergeist II: 
The Other Side 
CD MaeNeil/Lehrer 
3) Planet Earth: The 
Living Machine 
€D Martin Luther King: 

The Dream on Hold 
Hill* Haiti: Dreams of 
Democracy 

HU Movie: Bullitt 
(2119 Movie: Little Shop 
of Hor rors 

(2EE) Movie: batteries not 
included 

Mr. Ed 

Halt Movie: Die Mean 

Season 

I.'.kim Wrestling 
GO J ourney: Globe TV 
Hilt Movie: Die Falcon 
and the Snowman 
(CD Special: Reaching for 
the Sk ies 

Hilt New Animal World 
GEE) Primenews 



8:30 



Kate & Allie 
Patty Duke 
Amateur Naturalist 



9:00 

B Movie: Lonesome Dove 
(Part 2). Reviewed in this 
issue. 

B Movie: Columbo 
SB Ethics in America : To 
De find a Killer 
S) Secret Intelligence: 
Learning to Say No 
£09 Weber’s Missa Sanaa 
No. 1 in E Flat 
tit Basketball: Wichita 
State v s. Illinois State 
t'm il My Three Sons 
CO Our Century: WW II 
GEE) Wrestling 
H'lt Orphans of the Wild 
(BUD Larry King Live 



9:30 

3) Dateline Freedom: Civil 
Rights a nd the Press 
(3339 Donna Reed 
Basketball: 
Purdu e vs. Ohio State 
tf'l* Wildlife Chronicles 



KMX) 

B B CD News 
CB 9) War and Peace in the 
Nuclear Age: A Bigger Bang 
for the Buck 
€D Ea st Finders 
£09 Movie: Peter Brook's 
King L ear 

(09 Movie: Separate 
Vacations 

G139 Movie: Where the 
Are 

Saturday Night Live 
Ullt Movie: The Color of 
Money 

GS9 Shortstories 



nut America's Fantastic 

Architecture 

10:15 

HU Movie: Bonnie and 
Clyde 

€0D Comedy Club 
10:30 

(D Odd Couple 
SD Dar k Shadows 
GQ39 Second City TV 

11:00 

BOB News 
0 M*A*S*H 
Q Benny Hill 
CD Cheers 
00 Eleventh Hour 
S3 Never the Twain 
S3 Hellenic TV Network- 
USA 

Laugh In 

(2Mt Talking Sports 
At the Improv 

H^lt Movie: Ceiling Zero 
Hilt Living Body 
£09 Moneyline 

17-30 

B Pat Saiak Show 
O Tonight Show 
B Taxi 
B Nightline 
B Morton Doumey 
CD The Honeymooners 
CB Great Performances: 
Melba 

31 N ightly Business Report 
Hill* Movie: Native Son 
mail M ovie: The Tracker 
IdllJ ('ar 54 Where Are 
You ? 

■Han SportsCetUer 
HUt Movie: Amazon 
Women on the Moon 
>l»lt Earthfile 
GEO Sports Tonight 
11:40 

GZ39 Movie: Leonard Part 
6 

MIDNIGHT 

8 Kojak 

B Movie: Outrage 
CD Star Trek 
S3 Adam Smith's Money 
World 

CH39 Make Room for 
Daddy 

Hit M ovie: Christine 
GISjE) Basketball: CaJ- 
Santa Barbara vs. UNLV 
H'lt A Planet for the 
Taking 
GEE) News 

12:30 a.Yn. 

O David Lettennan 
B Arsenio Hall 
3) T ony Brown’s Journal 
COE) National Geographic 
Explorer 
1:00 a.m. 

B Night Heat: Mother's 
Day 

B McCreary Report 
B News 
QJoe Franklin 
CD Twilight Zone 
CB Ossie atid Ruby 
S3 Nature of Things: The 
Niagara Escarpment — A 
Rock Video and Stunning 
Souruls 

Hilt Movie: Quiet Cool 
UZD Movie: West Point 
of the Air 

HUl) World Monitor 
GEE) Crossfire 

1:10 a .m. 

(209 Movie: Sign O' the 
Times 

1:20 a.m. 

Cililii Movie: Reform 
School Girls 



1:30 a.m. 

O Later With Boh Costas 
CD News 
CB M arch of Time 
CDS Journey Into India 

2:00 a.m. 

B USA Today 
CB News 

B Movie: Die Male 
Animal 

CD Secrets of Success 
CB M aeNeil/Lehrer 
*mt Movie: The Mean 
Season 

(SEE) Sportslook 
€09 Animal Wonder 
Down Under 



2:30 a.m. 

B Nightwatch 
O New Family Feud 
B Where There's a Will 
There's an A 

Hilt Movie: Island of the 
Blue D olphins 
t-lil'l Movie: Hollywood 
Boulevard 

Hilt Antartic Summer 
2:40 a .m. 

(209 Movie: Krush 
Groove 

3:00 a.m. 

O Group I Medical 
B Movie: Charly 
CD White Shadow 
CB Voyage of the Mimi 
CUED Movie: China Girl 

3:10 a .m. 

Uill Movie: Holiday for 
Sinners 

3:30 a.m. 

O New Liars Club 
3:45 a .m. 

U2I9 Movie: The Color of 
Money 

4:00 a.m. 

O Relatively Speaking 
B Branded 

CD Stre ets of San Francisco 
lititt'M The Stranger 
09 Carola 

Movie: M Station: 
Hawaii 



4:30 a.m. 

O li 'ar Chronicles 
8 The Avengers 

5:30 a.m. 

O Body By Jake 
B Morning Stretch 
HUS) C orner Pyle 
(EEE) Getting Fit With 
Denise Austin 



TUE., FEB. 7 



6:00 

| BOB News 
B Three’s Company 
B Matt Houston 
CD Benson 
CB New Jersey News 
3) World of Survival: A 
Look at the Loon 
€D Italian Programming 
mu L aveme and Shirley 
Mr. Wizard's World 
€129 Short Films 
t^ran PGA Tour 
Gtt* Profiles: John L. Lewis 
H'lt Legend of Pecos Bill 
Hilt Trek About 



6:15 

GOBI Movie: Blind Date 



6:30 

B Family Ties 
B News 
CD Die Jeffirsons 
CB 3) Nightly Business 
Repor t 

Hat One Day at a Time 



It'HH l) Double Dare 
Hilt M ovie: Nutcracker 
(Hid I Sportslook 
Qj) Twentieth Century 
Hilt Movie: Dirow 
Mama From the Train 
GEE) Showbiz Today 

7:00 

B Win, Lose or Draw 
O B News 
B Jeopardy 
B Cosby 
CD Cheers 
CB March of Time 
SO Co ntact: Long Island 
HU A ndy Griffith 
(It £19 Inspector Gadget 
UdiU SportsCenter 
CE0 Basketball: Knicks 
vs. W ashington Bullets 
€ 39 Chronicle 
Hilt World Monitor 
GEE) Moneyline 

7-30 

B Wheel of Fortune 
O Inside Edition 
B Current Affair 
B Entertainment Tonight 
& Kate & Allie 
CD News 

CB Bill Moyers' World of 
Ideas 

3) Innovation: The Printed 
Word and Beyond 
mu S anford and Son 
iJUdle Looney Tunes 
falling Series 
gJI 3 World of Survival 
HlU Rendezvous 
lUllt Crossfire 

8:00 

B Tour of Duty 
O Matlock 

B Movie: The Winds of 
War (Part 2) 

B IVho's the Boss? 

B Hunter 

CD Movie: Psycho III 

CB MaeNeil/Lehrer 

00 Nova: Skydive to the 

Rain Forest 

3) Se cret Agent 

£09 Movie: Came a Hot 

Friday 

H-U Basketball: 

Cleve land vs. Milwaukee 
tlliit Movie: Heartbreak 
Ridg e 

€9 NHL All-Star Pregame 
039 Movie: My Life as a 
Dog 

13139 Mr. Ed 

Hilt Movie: batteries not 

included 

■Hu m Drag Boating 
Clt Biography: FDR 
Hilt Movie: D.O.A. 
Hilt Movie: Boys Town 
039 Jack Diompson 
■ Down Under 
GEE) Primenews 



8:30 

B Ros eanne 

til M M Patty Duke 

Hilt True Adventure 



9:00 

Q Movie: Lonesome Dove 
(Part 3) 

O In the Heat of the Night 
a Moonlighting 
CB Nova 

00 Nature of Things: 

Mating and Northern 
Wanderers: Caribou 
€D Bergerac 

€9 Hockey: NHL All- 
Star Ga me 

CE339 My Three Sons 
CEDE) Boxing 
CU Movie: Stranger 
Than Paradise 
l!MJ Law and Harry 
McGraw 



Hilt Explore 
GEE) Larry King Live 

9:30 

( 111*19 Donna Reed 
039 Explore 

10:00 

O Midnight Caller 
B B CD (81111 News 
a thirtysomething 
CB Frontline 
Q) Ea stEnders 
(mil* Lenny Henry Show 
(209 Movie: Moscow on 
the Hud son 

i*?n»4:e Saturday Night Live 
029 Movie: Fright Night 
lAkiW SportsN{ght 
*^ini Brothers 
QZD Movie: Crime 
School 

CEO Diamonds 
039 Profiles of Nature 



10:15 

UiU Movie: 

tick. . . tick. . . tick 
(09 Movie: Kandyland 

HT30 

CD Odd Couple 

3) Are You Being Served? 

GO D ark Shadows 

£09 LaSalle Quartet Plays 

Ravel 

maj Second City TV 
Hilt It's Garry Shandling's 
Show 

039 Noah 's Ark 



11:00 

B O a News 
0 M*A*S*H 
B Benny Hill 
CD Cheers 
CB Eleventh Hour 
3) Never the T wain 
€D H ellenic TV U.S.A. 
(ml!* M ovie: Baiser 

( 111 * 11 * Laugh In 
(Mill) Lighter Side of 
Sports 

ta* The Associates 
£09 Movie: Three for the 
Road 

nut Battle for the Bulge 
GEE) Moneyline 



11:30 

B Pat Saiak Show 
O Tonight Show 
B Taxi 
B Nightline 
£) Morion Downey 
CD The Honeymooners 
CB Intercom: Lorraine 
Hansberry 

3) Nig htly Business Report 
Car 54 Where Arc 

You? 

(HM1I SportsCenter 
(Jt Brush Strokes 
GEE) Sports Tonight 

11:50 

libit Movie: Death Wish 



MIDNIGHT 

I Kojak 

I Movie: Not as a 
Stranger 
CD Star Trek 
3) Ethics in America: To 
Defend a Killer 

19 Movie: Switching 
Ch anne ls 

09 Make Room for 
Da ddy 

EE) Superbike 
Championship 

It Harness Racing 
Hll* Movie: Jimmy the 
Gent 

039 The 1930s 
E) Newsnight 

12:20 a.m. 

9 Movie: Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo 



12:30 a.m. 

O David Letterman 
B Arsenio Hall 
CB War and Peace in the 
Nuclear Age: Weapon of 
Choice 

reran ski World 
Hilt Movie: Planes, 
Trains, and Automobiles 
€139 Victorian Values 



1:00 a.m. 

B Night Heat: Power Play 
B Secrets of Success 
CD Twilight Zone 
3) Th e Mind: Aging 
mil World Monitor 
GEE) Crossfire 

1:20 a .m. 

(Hill) Movie: Nighthawks 
Hit* Movie: Baby Face 

1:30 a.m. 

O Later With Bob Costas 
B Joe Franklin 
CD News 
CB M arch of Time 
039 Scotland’s Story 

1:50 a.m. 

lllD Movie: The Secrets 
of Love: Three Rakish Tales 

2m a.m. 

B USA Today 
ONcws 

8 Credit Time Bomb 
CD Secrets of Success 
CB M aeNeil/Lehrer 
029 Movie: batteries not 
include d 

H3l Dive to Adventure 
2:10 a .m. 

Hilt) Movie: Extremities 



2:30 a.m. 

B Nightwatch 
O New Family Feud 
a News 
B M oney Money 
039 Pitcairn Pilgrimage 

3m a.m. 

O Group 1 Medical 
B Movie: Roustabout 
a Movie: Dr. Ehrlick’s 
Magic Bullet 

B Home Shopping Spree 
CD White Shadow 
CB G lobal Links 
Hilt Movie: The 
Purchase Price 

3:10 a.m. 

(09 Movie: Heartbreak 

Ridge 

3:20 a .m. 

Hilt Movie: Die Boy 
Who C ried Werewolf 
G09 Movie: Prince of 
Darkness 



3:30 a.m. 

O New Liars Club 



3:45 a .m. 

Movie: Fright Night 
Hill) Movie: Montenegro 

4:00 a.m. 

O Relatively Speaking 
CD Stre ets of San Francisco 
MW II Beyond Tomorrow 
GO Movie: After 
Pilkington 

4:30 a.m. 

O War Chronicles 



5:00 a.m. 

CB America: The Second 
Century 

HU Green Acres 



5:30 a.m. 

O Body By Jake 
a M orning Stretch 
HiU C omer Pyle 
Getting Fit 
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Weekend, FEBRUARY 4-5 



7:30 a.m. 

0 Or. Fad 
O Hickory Hideout 
0 Stop Smoking 
O King Leonardo 
SB Metro Week in Review 

8:00 a.m. 

O Raggedy Ann and Andy 
O Ki'ssyjur 
0 Worid Tomorrow 
O Flintstone Kids 
! CD Hee Haw 
SB Ad am Smith 
■itU Bonanza 
CEQTTir Questor Tapes 
miaif Dennis the Menace j 
■ffM.’i Fishing 
! J ourney to Adventure 
CCD Travels of Jamie 
McPheeters 

8:15 a .m. 

Ulilif Movie: The Old 

Curiosity Shop 

8:30 a.m. 

O Superman 
O Gummi Bears 
0 Sybervision 
O Winnie the Pooh 
CD Hit Video 
SB Wa ll Street Week 
C3333 Heathcliff 
G32D Sportsman ’s 
Challenge 

(JJ Profiles: Joseph Stalin 
GEO) Movie: Hearts of the 
West 

9:00 a.m. 

O Muppet Babies 
O Smurfs 
0 McCreary Report 
O New Healthy Diet 
CD Dick Clark's Golden 
Greats 

SB Washington Week 
9) The Mind 
•1219 National Geographic 
Explore r 

IM8L I Mr. Wizard's World 
029 Movie: Crimes of the 
Heart 

1 4-1 mi Jimmy Houston 
Outdoors 

LU Miss Marple: Body in 
the Li brary 

GUM How the West Was 
Won 

UU9 Golden Triangle 
9:30 a.m. 

O Real Ghostbusters 
O Countdown to Quitting 
CD America's Top Ten 
CB O ne-On-One 
CUE) Movie: batteries not 
included 

(3339 Fishin' Hole 
CEE) Moneyweek 

10:00 a.m. 

O Pee-wee’s Playhouse 
O Chipmunks 
0 W.W.F. Wrestling 
0 Buck Rogers 
CD Soul Train 
CD Firing Line 
3) Wonderworks 
CD Body Electric 
Q IB Cousteau: Twilight of 
the Al askan Hunter 
CEO Movie: Welcome to 
18 

mime Nick Rocks 
(3320 Pulling Series 
GD Travel Magazine 
•Hit Man From Uncle 
039 Explore 

10:30 a.m. 

O Garfield 



O Alf 

O Scooby Doo 
SB American Interests 
CD Stat e of the Arts 
li'llMlf You Can’t Do That 
on Tele vision 
taai E) Sunkist K.I.D.S. 
Ml World of Photography 
BHD Movie: Go fir 
Broke! 

11119 Explore 
SEED Style 

11:00 a.m. 

O Mighty Mouse 
0 Learning the Ropes 
O Bugs Bunny 
0 Superman 
CD Star Search 
CD Tony Brown's Journal 
3) Quilting I 
CD Ey e on Asia 
02U W restling 
*»*h' « Don't Just Sit There 
029 Movie: batteries not 
included 

•id 10 Scholastic Sports 
UJ Biography: Tammy 
Wynette 

llal Green Mansions 
039 Ark on the Move 



0 Teen Wolf 
O Ed Grimley 
0 Gilligan 's Island 
CB Open Mind 
CD 1 ' utory Garden 
liilill Movie: White Water 
Summ er 

■alri&a M ax Headroom 
Kid’s Court 
It-IMi l Gameday 
11119 In Search of Paradise 
iHHIti College Football 
Preview 

NOON 

O Hey Vent, It’s Ernest! 
O Punky Brewster 
O Movie: Bon Voyage, 
Charlie Brown 
O Animal Crack-Ups 
0 Three Stooges 
CD Wrestling 
CB GEO 

CD Gourmet Cooking 
CD Vi deo Music Box 
CUE) Movie: Invasion of 
the Bo dy Snatchers 
CZX1 Movie: Leonard Part 
6 

(M3 Tennis: Davis 
Cup 

(Jt Movie: Hitler: The 
Last T en Days 
C1»I*> Movie: Gandhi 
I1U9 Animal Wonder 
Down Under 
GEO Newsday 

12:30 
ONcws 
0 New Archies 
CD Thi s Old House 
lilH ii Inspector Gadget 
0*9 Birds of Prey 
•hjij» Evans & Novak 

1:00 

O History of College 
Basketball 
O Super Boy 
O Entertainment This 
Week 

0 Baretla 

CD Movie: Death Hunt 
CB Bookmark 
CD Frugal Gourmet 
CD M ohawk 
•iliitl L oser Take All 
ii’iiHn Lassie 
GHit Movie: Rustlers ’ 
Rhaps ody 

CEE) Basketball: Florida 
State vs. Cincinnati 



1:15 

IUU Movie: The Next 
Voice You Hear 

1:30 

O Spectacular World of 
Guiness Records 
O Movie: History of the 
World 

CB Science Journal 

31 Fr ench Chef 

»»»» Movie: Jake Speed 

luLU M ovie: Shoot Out 

i.'iiHfr Heathcliff 

•Hi lil Newsmaker Saturday 

1:50 

02X9 Movie: Godzilla's 
Revenge 

2:00 

0 Basketball: Syracuse 
vs. Pittsburgh 
O Bom Famous 
CB Computer Chronicles 
31 J oy of Painting 
09 Basketball: Farleigh 
Dickins on vs. Monmouth 
■k'HtC e Special Delivery 
fJj Shortstories 
039 Washington D.C . — 

A Capital Adventure 

2:30 

CB Innovation 
3) Art of William 
Alexander and Lowell Speers 
CD Sn eak Previews 
1129 Short Films 
tmiii Style 

3.00 

O Millrose Games 
O Bowline 
0 Knightrider 
CD Movie: Red Sun 
CB Nova 
31 Motorweek 
CD Ra mona Stories 
vjsxm Movie: The Log of 
the Bl ack Pearl 
•U19 M ovie: Foul Play 
•1110 Figure Skating 
111 Kill Sports Forum 
GD J Jennie 

CEO Movie: The Secret of 
Monte Cristo 
■m* Ten Days in May 
On the Menu 



CD Ri sking It All 
9liK* Leave It To Beaver 
(uLO Movie: The Princess 
Bride 

li'lldll Out of Control 
Skiing 

Martial Art World 
emit Rendezvous 
GEE) Big Story 

5:00 

& A- Team 
CD New Twilight Zone 
CB Hometime 
3) Degrassi Junior High 
CD Et hics in America 
Andrea Chenier 
■iiw Fishing 
mini Dorothy Hamill 
09 Hockey: Islanders 
vs. H artford 
I1M9 M ovie: Dragnet 
11110 Racing Across 
Ameri ca 

lAUUf Tennis Magazine 
bll Hollywood: The 
Golde n Years 
0H9 Movie: Jaws: The 
Reven ge 

ll'l* Then Came Bronson 
«39 In the Wild With 



do vie: Stalag 17 
) 24 Hours of Daytona 
) Movie: The Legend 



3:30 

S) Rod & Reel Streamside 
CD As k Congress 
iimw Inside Golf 
0X0) Movie: Oliver's 



QL.A. Open 
O Basketball: N. 

Carolina State vs. DePaul 
CB Madeleine Cooks 
3) Woodwright’s Shop 
CD TV Brazil 
rntihl B rady Bunch 
UliHJ You Can’t Do That 
on Tele vision 
taaiU Winterworld 
•AKIM Woods 'n Water 
09 J ourneys: Edge of Ice 
0*111 Portraits of Power 



B Wide World of Sports 
3 New Southern Cooking 
9 This Old House 



5:30 

CD T and T 

CB New Yankee Workshop 

3) D r. Who 

ii'Mrt Highschool 

Sports week 

039 Wild Refuge 

(SEE) Newsmaker Saturday 

6:00 

0 Ch annel 2 The People 
O O GEE) News 
0 Three's Company 
0 A- Team 
CD Charles in Charge 
CB Motorweek 
CD Po lish TV Network 
IllB U S. Olympic Gold 
GEE) Movie: Date With 
an Ange l 

ii'illa Kid’s Court 
Clay Target 
Shooting 
I^Kitf Wrestling 
09 Edge anti Beyond 
CCD Daktari 
039 Colorado Rapid River 
Adventures 

6:30 

0 News 

0 Too Close for Comfort 
CD Starting From Scratch 
CB Wild America 
CD Hello Austria 
GZXB Movie: Sign O’ the 
Times 

■funk Looney Tunes 
SportsCenter 

CD Heroes — Made in the 
USA 

0X0) Movie: Three for the 
Road 

GEE) Pinnacle 
7:00 

0 News 

O Headlines on Trial 
0 Family Ties 
O Sisket & Ebert & the 
Movies 

0 It’s a Living 
CD Star Trek 
CB Nature: Spirits of the 
Forest 

CD Al ive From Off Centre 
CEO Wrestling and 
Daytona Update 
li'llnl l Inspector Gadget 
■i.'iiw Movie: Firewalkers 



GEH3 Basketball: 

Tem ple vs. Rhode Island 
f' 1 " Chronicle 
CCD Movie: The 
Courts hip of Andy Hardy 
11119 Scum 
GEE) Capital Gang 

740 

OH Blake’s Seven 

7-30 

0 Wheel of Fortune 
O She’s the Sheriff 
0 Current Affair Extra 
O New York Views 
0 Mama’s Family 
CD Ey e on Dance 
hum LaSalle Quartet Plays 
Ravel 

ii'nn :« Count Duckula 

GEE) Basketball: Knicks 
vs. In dianna Pacers 
09 The Eagle and the 
Bear 

039 International 

Outdo orsman 

GEE) Sports Saturday 

ioo 

0 Dolphin Cove 

0227 

0 The Reporters 
O Mission: Impossible 
0 Hockey: Rangers vs. 
Montreal Canadiens 
CD Movie: The Brink’s Job 
(B Innovation 
3 ) World at War 
CD M asterpiece Theatre 
GEO Movie: Master 
Harol d and the Boys 
lillli) Movie: batteries not 
includ ed 

CEE) Movie: The Mean 
Season 

Mr. Ed 

09 Living Dangerously 
0X0 Movie: Planes, 
Trains , and Automobiles 
tiMJ Movie: Neon 
Mania c 

•mu Dive to Adventure 
GEE) Primenews 

&30 

O Amen 

CB Thi s Old House 
I'lM J Patty Duke 
■hi- Sea Flight/Wind 
Flight 
9m 

0 Smothers Brothers 
O Golden Girls 
0 Beyond Tomorrow 
O A Man Called Hawk 
CB Inspecpector Morse II 
3) Odyssey 
CD Up stairs/Downstairs 
039 Movie: Command 
Decision 

ii'n*!'* My Three Sons 
©29 Movie: Eddie 
Murphy Raw 
•HUi) Basketball: 
Louisville vs. Memphis 
State 

09 Shortstories 
■ii'ii Movie: On the Run 
039 Festivals of the Far 
East 

GEE) Showbiz Week 



O Em pty Nest 
liilill C yrano de Bergerac 
Donna Reed 

GEE) This Week in Japan 

10K» 

0 West 57th 
O Hunte r 
0 iHiMf CD News 
O Murphy's Law 
CB Film on Film : Stooge 
Snapshots 



3) National Geographi 
CD Be iderbecke Affair 



GZXBMovie: Christine 
Ii'iih’s Saturday Night Live 
L 1 KUJ Basketball: beton 
Hall vs. Boston College 
HI J ennie 
Hllll Coast to Coast 
039 Wild South 

10:30 
0 Taxi 
CD Mo nsters 
Ulia j Second City TV 
039 World of the Sea 

11:00 

0 O O 0 News 
0 Comic Strip Live 
CD Tales From the Darkside 
CB Movie: Monkey 
Business 

3) Fall and Rise of Reginald 
Perrin 

CD Worid TV 

C him Freeman Live 
ii'ni a Laugh In 
»im>« M ovte: Video Dead 
•4dlE ) SportsCenter 
til Slap Maxwell Story 
null) Movie: Simply 
Irresis tible 

IUU Movie: Cool Breeze 
039 New Animal World 
GEE) Capital Gang 

11:30 

O Saturday Night Live 
O News 

0 Freddy's Nightmares 
CD Movie: Body Heat 
ED H ot Metal 

01 U N ight Tracks 
GHEE) Car 54 Where Are 
You? 

G3S3 Basketball: New 

Mex ico vs. UTEP 
09 Variety Tonight 

1 l*l*i Amateur Naturalist 
GEE) Sports 

11:45 

0 College Basektball 

MIDNIGHT 
0 Movie: The Giant 
Spider Invasion 
O Movie: Run Silent, 

Run Deep 

EDW .C. Fields Straight Up 
i»»™ Movie: Rashomon 
lilliD Movie: Bulletproof 
mm Movie: Aerobi-Ctde 
Gian Harness Racing 
bM Living Dangerously 
039 East Africa Wilderness 
GEE) Newsnight 

12:20 a.m. 

0 Pro Ski Tour 
CB Movie: The Phantom of 
the Opera 

12:30 a.m. 

0 Cri mes of the Century 
tail!) Movie: Witchboard 

12:45 a.m. 

029 Movie: Foul Play 
1:00 a.m. 

O It's Showtime at the 
Apollo 

0 He althy Diet 
039 Great Planes 

1:10a.m. 

O M ovie: Skim Money 
ill'll Movie: To Trap a 

spy 

1:30 a.m. 

0 Think and Grow 
CD N ews 
tilliil Movie: A 
Nightmare on Elm Street 3 
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TELEVISION; 



CE2Z) Lighter Side of 

Sports 

1:45 a.m. 

0 Movie: Invincible Kung 
Fu Brothers 

€1) Movie: The House of 
Seven Gables 
2:00 a.m. 

O New Record Guide 
O Entertainment This 
Week 
ID Alic e 

■ ocid Ji SportsCenter 
BUB Beyond 2000 
2:15 a.m. 

t-iiiU Movie: American 
Ninja 2: The Confrontation 
2:30 a.m. 

O Life's Most Embarrassing 
Mome nts 

ai-'i** Movie: Crimes of the 
Heart 

(MI) Basketball: 

Louisville vs. Memphis 

State 

3:00 a.m. 

Q Movie: Pursuit of the 
Graf Spec 
CD H arry O 

CEO Movie: The Falcon 
and the Snowman 
3:10 a.m. 

ID Movie: Of Human 



3:20 a.m. 

O Movie: Easy Targets 



8:00 a.m. 

Q Community 
O Visiones 
O Sunday Mass 
O Tiempo 
O Porgy and Bugs 
ID Ever Increasing Faith 
ID Mister Rogers 
S) Sesame Street 
3) Ita lian Programming 
ai-Ka Flintstones 
«!iun T om Sawyer 
GMB Journey to Adventure 

8:30 a.m. 

O Dreyjuss Round Table 
O Positively Black 
O Denver the Dinosaur 
O H ealth Show 
CL-IB Tom & Jerry 
(239 Encyclopedia: Volume 
T 

CEO Movie: The Pick- 



Up Art ist 
lAl*L> HeathclijJ 
CMdiO PGA Tour 
CBM Twentieth Century 
BUD Movie: Nicky’s 
World 

9:00 a.m. 

(Bl News 
O Sunday Today 
O D.J. Kat 
O Movie: Private Eyes 
O The Jetsons 
ID Bravestarr 
IB Sesame Street 
31 Re ading Rainbow 
BUD Flintstones 
UliUP Movie: The Color 
Purple 

IJWl t Mr. Wizard's World 
•EIB Movie: The Gospel 
Accordin g to Vic 

NBA Today 
m Living Dangerously 
Fraggle Rock 
IIUII Futurescan 
GHZ) Daywatch 

9:30 a.m. 

ID Transformers 
9) Ramona 



ailKi A ndy Griffith 
■*>mZ) Lighter Side of 
Sports 

(BUD Your Money 

10:00 a.m. 

O Small Wonder 
0 Steampipe Alley 
ID Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles 

ID Shining Time Station 
3) Wonderworks 
CUE) Good News 
033 BUD Movie: 
Switchi ng Channels 
it'Hril) Nick Rocks 
■ Sportraits 
Hill Movie: The Belle of 
NewY ork 

BUB American Medical 
Ttltvif io n 

10:30 a.m. 

O Face the Nation 
O Meet the Press 
0 Disney 
ID Love Boat 
CD Det >rassi Jr. High 
CUE) Movie: Three Days 
of the C ondor 

IZ 11 HJ You Can’t Do That 
on Te levision 
BUB Movie: Honky 
Tonk F reeway 

This Week in Sports 
CBM World of Photography 
BUD Newsmaker Sunday 
11:00 a.m. 

0 Wall Street Journal 
O McLaughlin Group 
O Business World 
O Munsters Today 
ID Power of Choice 
33 Washington Week in 
Review 

l.'nnn Don 't Just Sit There 
Sports Reporters 
CBM Our Century: WW II 

11:30 a.m. 

O Newsmakers 
O News Forum 
O Home Show 
O This Week With David 
Brinkley 

0 Triple Threat 
ID At the Movies 
CD Newton's Apple 
3) Wal l Street Week 
i.ndfr Kid’s Court 
tyiili ) Gameday 
GEE) NFL Preview 

11:45 a.m. 

CUED Movie: Where the 
River Runs Black 

NOON 
O Basketball: 

Georgetown vs. Villanova 
O Public People, Private 
Lives 

0 WWF Wrestling 
0 Movie: Just You and 
Me Kid 

ID A Stranger Is Watching 
CD South Africa Now 
3) In side Albany 
(Ml Movie: The Karate 
Kid 

M-iflZ) Tennis: Davis 
Cup 

(Ji Movie: The 

Confo rmist 

BUD Movie: The Wind 
and th e Lion 
HZD Movie: The 
Outrid ers 

Dive to Adventure 
(BUD Newsday 

1230 
O News 
ID Inside Albany 
3) Wild America: 
Cliffhangers 



) Sea Flight /Wind 

it 

) Science & Technology 



1:00 

O Grandstand 
0 Movie: Bandolero! 

O Like It Is 
ID Inside Washington 
3 ) Na ture 
■i M n via: Crash 
it'ndl) Lassie 
■me Last Chance 
GEE) Newsday 
130 

O Sportsworld 

CD Washington Week in 

Review 

(HOD Warning: Medicine 
May Be Hazardous to Your 
Health 

■ai«nh Heathcliff 
CiilB Pacific Outdoors 
GEE) Moneyweek 
TOO 

O Basketball: Chicago 
vs. Detroit 
O Alpine Skiing 
0 Movie: Support Your 
Local Gunfighter 
CD Movie: Altered States 
CD American Playhouse: A 
Raisin in the Sun 
3) Nova 

3) Preparing for Power: 

The Transition of President 
Bush 

(ilUil Movie: Happy New 
Year 



) Special Delivery 

CEE) NBA Players 
Assoc iation Awards 
tl) Shortstories 
BUD Movie: 
Rump lestiltskin 
■■*■■ Movie: Suspicion 

Colorado Rapid River 
Adven tures 

GEE) Week in Review 
2T5 

« ’ Movie: Newman's 
Law 

2- 30 

BUB Movie: Back Roads 

TOO 

0 Movie: Law and 
Disorder 

S) Brainstormers 

3) Po lish Sunday 

CiilD 24 Hours of Daytona 

(idill) Track & Field 

£0 The Lady of the 

Came llias 

BUB International 

Outdoorsman 

GEE) World Report 

3- 30 

3) M adeleine Cooks 
GMD Just a Regular Kid: 
An AI DS Story 
BCD Movie: Poltergeist 

4- 00 

O Basketball: Duke vs. 
Notre Dame 

O Basketball: Illinois vs. 
Iowa 

0 My Secret Identity 
CD Movie: Cat People 
3) G reat Chefi of the West 
><*i Movie: Planet Earth 
BB Hockey: Devils vs. 
Edmo nton 

GEE) Movie: Two Mules 

for Siste r Sara 

(IlMl) You Can’t Do That 

on Te levision 

liai Movie: Juke Girl 

CKlff Fishing 

■mi Golden Triangle 

4:30 

QL.A. Open 



\ BUB Movie: The Rosary 
I Murders 



0 Out of This World 
3) Frugal Gourmet 
unm Movie: The Beniker 
I Gang 

■i.'iw Movie: Top Secret! 
CHD Basketball: W. 

Virgini a vs. Rutgers 
■infill) Out of Control 

5 - 00 

0 Movie: Columbo: Last 
Salute to the Commodore 

0 Knightrider 
ID Frugal Gourmet 

3) Nova: Strange Science of 
Chaos 

€P D irect Line Israel/USA 
GUO Higglety Pigglety 
Pop! 

■Ad?) Cross Country 
Skiing 

BUB Animals of the Great 

North west 

GEE) Newswatch 

530 

CD Bo okmark 

■■>» Leave it to Beaver 

GHHZ) Ski World 

(30 Battleline 

•an*) Movie: The Natural 

BUB Wildlife Cinema 

(BED Newsmaker Sunday 

6 - 00 

ooo News 
0 A-Team 
ID Movie: The Final 
Conflict 

CD Long Ago and Far Away 
3) National Geographic 
Special 

W Ko rean Programming 
niH’i Biko: Breaking the 
Silenc e 

GEE) Movie: The Boy 
Who C ould Fly 

Movie: Chisum 
IklltD Kid's Court 
BUB Movie: Assassination 
■ Skiing 
£5B Vietnam War With 
Walter Cronkite 
miiki Portrait of America 
BUB Rubicapra 
GEE) This Week in the 
NBA 
630 

O News 

ID Shin ing Time Station 

1 (k'lMIi Looney Tunes 
CHD On Pit Road 
(BED Inside Business 
TOO 

0 60 Minutes 
O Disney 
0 21 Jump Street 
Q Incredible Sunday 

0 Movie: TheCnina 
Syndrome 

ID Wonderworks 
3) Sn eak Previews 
■dU*a Andy Warhol 
liilD Movie: The 
Revenge rs 

■««»(?) Inspector Gadget 
CS&Z) SportCenter 

1 Rangers GameNight 
09 A Walk Through the 
20th C entury 

■ik'il Cousteau 
BUB Vancouver on the 
Move 

GEE) Newswatch 

730 

3) N ew Yankee Workshop 
BB Hockey: Islanders 
vs. Qu ebec 
Ulii a Count Duckula 
BUB Movie: Ernest Goes 
to Camp 

■aau.’i Racing Across 
Ameri ca 

GES) Hockey: Rangers 
vs. M innesota North Stars 
GEE) Sports Sunday 



8:00 

O Murder, She Wrote 
O Family Ties 
0 America's Most Wanted 
0 Studio 5B 
ID War of the Worlds 
ID Nature: Beyond 
Timbuktu 

33 This Old House 
€D Bl ake's Seven 
GHID Movie: The Color 
Purple 

GEO Movie: Rooster 
Cogbum 
■■■lid!* Afr. Ed 
ItilMi'l Baseball: Teams 
To B e Announced 
CMP Biography: lacocca 
BUD Movie: Switching 
Chann els 

liil) Movie: The 

S ’ tible Years 

Basketball: N. 

Carol ina vs. SMU 
■lilts Whales 
(BED Primenews 

830 

O Day by Day 
0 Married With Children 
3) H ometime 
Itljj'J M ovie: Native Son 
i-’imls Patty Duke 

9m 

O Movie: Lonesome Dove 
(Part 1) 

O Movie: Full Exposure: 
The Sex Tapes Scandal 
0 Garry Shandling 
O Movie: Ruthless People 
(DLifesyles of the Rich and 
Famous 

ID Masterpiece Theatre 
St Nature 

€D W indow on World TV 
BUD National Geographic 
Explore r 

i ■’lid!) My Three Sons 
■i Movie: The Rosary 
Murd ers 

GMB Miss Marple: A 
Pocketful of Rye 
BUB Animal Aliens 
(BED Week in Review 

9:30 

0 Tracey Ullman 
0 Bettny Hill 
i.'HHfr Donna Reed 



t-IUP Celebrity Close-Up 

10:00 

O Duet 

0 ID GEE) News 
(B Great Performances: The 
Cotton Club 
St Mystery!: Inspector 
Morse II 

3) Joshua’s Battle: The 
Story of Lyles Station 
CEE) Movie: Switching 
Channe ls 

■ind ie Saturday Night Live 
(ill Hollywood: Tne 
Golde n Years 

Invasion U.S.A. 
HU) Movie: Don ‘t Make 
Waves 

BIB) Testament — History 
of the Bible 

1030 
O Cops 
0 D.C. Follies 
ID Od d Couple 
CUE) The Dream Is Over 
BB Basketball: Nets vs. 
L.A. L akers 
until ) Second City TV 
CEG) Talking Sports 

11:00 

O O 0 O News 
0 Barney Miller 
CD Cheers 



CD Channel Crossings 
3 ) Casebook of Sherlock 
Holmes 

3) Ko rean Programming 
BOB All in the Family 
lililiJ M ovie: Nuts 
i.int' * Laugh In 
CLUB Movie: Five Comers 
■radge SportsCenter 
■■■I Buffalo Bill 
BUB Jack Thompson 
Down Under 
GEE) Inside Business 

H30 
Q News 
0 Sports Extra 
0 Baretta 

ID The Honeymooners 
3 ) Masterpiece Theatre: 

Star Quality — Noel Coward 
Stories 

■ntf Movie: Vagabond 
1 1 HU J erry Falwell 
■jndl* Car 54 Where Are 
You? 

■ARitf Skiing 
CiBB Good Time Cafe 
■«»») True Adventure 
■H.'U'i Sports Tonight 



MIDNIGHT 
O Rockford Files 
O Sports Machine 
0 Kojak 

O Movie: Hannah and 
Her Sisters 
ID Star Trek 
■ddu? ) Billiards 
OID Harness Racing 
MniJ Movie: Wisdom 
HZD Movie: House of 
Dark Shadows 
GHZ) World Report 

12:30 a.m. 

O Su nday Night 

World Tomorrow 
12:40 a.m. 

BUB Movie: The Dirty 
Dozen 

1:00 a.m. 

B USA Today 
0 Naked City 
0 Countdown to Quitting 
CD Tales From the Darkside 
CD National Geographic 
Special: Creatures of the 
Mangrove 
3) H ot Metal 
GUD Movie: The Night 
Stalker 

Cycling 

CHID Washington, D.C . — 
A Capital Adventure 
1:20 a.m. 

CEO Movie: The 
Telephone 
1:30 a.m. 

O Movie: The Big Wheel 
ID N ews 

BUD James Robison 
2:00 a.m. 

0 Nightwatch 
O Movie: The Bell Jar 
ID Alice 
CD In tercom 
im F letcher Brothers 
SportsCenter 
WIM Movie: Duet for 
One 

HZD Movie: The Devil 
Doll 

HUB Profiles of Nature 
230 a.m. 

O W orld Vision 
( 11 U*J Movie: Action 
Jackson 



] O Positvely Black 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TO THE COMMUNICATIONS, MEDIA, 
PUBLISHING, BROADCASTING AND 
INFORMATION INDUSTRIES 



Triangle Publications, Inc. 

has been sold to 

News America Holdings Incorporated 

a U.S. subsidiary of 

The News Corporation Limited 



$3,000,000,000 



We initiated the transaction, acted as financial advisor to, 
and assisted in the negotiations as the representative 
of Triangle Publications, Inc. 



October 1988 

Veronis, Suhler 8s Associates Inc. 



VERONIS, SUHLER & ASSOCIATES INC. 
350 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 
(212) 935-4990 




Town and country Properties 



Town And Country Properties is a weekly feature. Special rates effective with the lanuary 2, 1989 issue: $28.50 per line, per issue, flat rate. Two-line minimum. 
Approximately 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). Display ads are available at $420 per inch, one-time insertion. 
Check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for the issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders accepted only with American Express, 
MasterCard or Visa. Deadline for line listings is Tuesday at 5pm for the issue on sale the next Monday. Contact Margaret Russo for information and billing 
procedures. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. Write Town And Country Properties Department, New York Magazine. 755 Second Avenue, New 
York, NY 10017-5906 or call 212-971-3155. 



APARTMENT 

Manhattan 



Luxuriously Furnished Apts 

245 East 44th St. 

Midtown Convenience 
In New Full-Service Building 
Spectacular Views In Luxury, 
Furnished Studios from $1,900. 

Live Rent-Free Till March. 

1-Year Minimum 
212-883-1078 
No Fee 

Greenwich Village Studio — Spectacular 
river views, prestigious Memphis bldg, 
designer fixtures. $1450. 212-564-7783 

Luxuriously Furnished 1-BR Apts 

350 EAST 39th St. 

Valet/Garage 
Rent Stabilized 
Furnished 1-BR from $1,720. 

Live Rent-Free Till March. 

1-Year Minimum 
212-883-1078 
NO FEE 



APARTMENT 

Brooklyn 



Windsor Terr. — 3 fum rms, nonsmoker, 
no pets. bus. person. 718-499-3814 eves. 



APARTMENT/HOUSE 

WANTED 



Relocating Fortune 500 Executives — 
Bank personnel. 1-4 BR. 212-935-8730. 



SUBLET WANTED 



Sublet Wanted: Wall St. Law Firm — 
seeks apt sublets, within Manhattan. 
Brooklyn Heights & Park Slope, from 
May- Aug. If interested, call 212-530-5946 



C00PERATIVE/C0ND0 

Manhattan 



Fifth Ave. 9/4/5L/1 

5th AVE FACING THE PK 

The exquisite 9 rooms. 3 BRs. 4 baths. 
FDR, beautifully panelled library defines 
perfection. Triple mint condition with all 
original details exquisitely maintained. 
Facing Central Park, its breathtaking, you 
must see for yourself. Priced right, owner 
is ready to sell. 

Tara Nelson 

212-891-7107 - 212-772-3995 

DOUGLAS ELLIMAN 

Travel Agents — Planning a tour or trip 
package? Advertise it in NY Magazine’s 
Travel Section. Call 212-971-3155. 



59th & 2nd — Priced to sell. Over 1000 sq 
ft, 26th fir cmr co-op, w/2 balconies, great 
views, windowed EIK new appl, Irg Mstr 
w/walk-in closet, 1 1/2 bths, add’l den or 
2nd BR. Must see $230,000. Mt. $1250. 
72% tax deduct. Call now, 516-767-2297 



Park Ave 3 Exclusive 

AN ESTABLISHED 
BACHELOR APT 

On Park Avenue, a unique most pres- 
tigious pre-war bldg, 3 room apt. large 
square LR w/WBF, wonderful modem 
kitchen, spacious bedroom, in the center 
of NY. Walk everywhere, wonderful & 
tastefully fumsihed, contemporary, also 
pied-a-terre- for a couple, must be seen. 
Unfurnished $435,000 - furnished 
$455,000, Mt $861. 

IRENE LEEDS 

212-891-7077 212-734-2436 

DOUGLAS ELLIMAN 



5th Ave (30’s West) 3000 SQ FT 

LOFT ELEGANCE EXCLUSIVE 
Exquisite, classic loft, quality design with 
expansive LR & FDR, Irg EIK, 2 huge 
MBRs & room for more. A real stunner. 
Anxious owner. Mid $400M’s. Call Ms. 
Seva 212-912-9450, 725-2736. L.B. KAYE 



Gramercy Park — Magnif studio, faces pk 
w/keys. Sacrifice! $1 19K. 718-793-2626 



E. 53rd Studio — Bright beauty, 24 elev 
man. mint $99K. Mt $458. 212-753-3690 



C00PERATIVE/C0ND0 

Queens 



Forest Hills — 2 BR, fully fum’d, terr, gar, 
24-hr drmn, pool club, $ 1600/mo, utils incl 
- or to buy: $135,000. Call 718-271-1551 

COOPERATIVE/CONDO 

Westchester 



BRONXVILLE VIC. PALMER RD 

Enjoy commute from Irg 1 BR co-op, LR, 
dining area, bth, kitchen w/9’ breakfast 
bar, dishwasher. Wooded views, 24 hr se- 
curity, assigned parking. $115,000. 
Principles only. Call 914-337-2452 

Central Ave — All new 2 BR/terr, 30 min 
express bus NYC. 914-528-4346 
To advertise in New York Magazine's 
Town And Country Properties, call 
Margaret Russo at 212-971-3155. 



HOUSE 

Connecticut 



Ridgefield 1756 Historic Landmark — 

Charming 8 rm gem, country kit, 3 fplcs, 
bam w/lrg studio, exc cond, beautiful 
ppty, $369,000. Owner 203-438-5373 



Greenwich CT 

COUNTRY CLUB AMENITIES 
The sports-minded family will adore this 
home with its heated Wagner swimming 
pool, pool house, tennis court and delight- 
ful solarium room with Mexican tile floor 
and hot tub. 4.75-acre property. Random 
width pegged floors, 3 fireplaces, panel- 
ling and beamed ceilings throughout. 4 
bedrooms and guest suite. PREFERRED 
PROPERTIES INC. 175 W. Putnam Ave. 
Greenwich, CT. 203-869-5975 or NY line 
(212) 824-2866 



HOUSE 

Nassau-Suffolk 



PORT WASHINGTON SANDS POINT 
Encircled by the Sparkling Waters of 
Manhasset Bay & Long Island Sound, our 
Gold Coast Community beckons. Scholas- 
tically superior & possessing a Cosmo- 
politan Flair, just 33 mins to Midtown. 
Call for FREE BROCHURE. Shangri-La 2 
BR co-op views of Manhasset Bay, LR, 
terr, dining area. 2 bths, splendid pool, 
special pre spring price. $299,000. Homes 
Available From $250,000-$5.000,000 
HARBOUR TOWN REALTY 
1-800-562-3377 or 5168834)990 



HOUSE 

Rockland 



GRANDVIEW ON HUDSON 

ENCHANTMENT 

Unique, charming, one of a kind 3 bdrms, 6 
fplc ST0NEH0USE overlook 'g Hudson River in 
NY State historic secnic district. 3 acres, 
waterfall, pond & wonderful entertainment 
area. Ideal house for professional couple. 

$1,300,000 

MASON SAMETT 914 359-4940 



HOUSE OTHER 



Government Homes — From $1 (U repair). 
Delinquent tax property. Repossessions. 
Call (1) 805-687-6000, Ext. GH-20078 for 
current repo list. 



COUNTRY PROPERTY 
For Salo/Ront 




2 HRS FROM MANHATTAN 



In a gorgeous mountain setting. An architect de- 
signed and landscaped contemporary home, filled 
with light, cathedral ceilings and a distinctive look. 
Nestled on over 8 acres with mountain views, 
guest cottage, garage. Cal for an appointment to 
see this exceptional buy. 

$210,000. 

WESTWOOD COUNTRY REALTY 
914-679-7321 

We also have many other country homes in the 
Hudson Valley in al price areas. 



LAKE HOME 

This striking cedar contemporary is both 
dramatic & comfortable w/glowing fplc 
encased in glass that brings the woodsy 
yard into the spectacular living area. Ultra 
modem kitch, large MBR w/private bath, 
plus 2 additional BR's & full bth. Deeded 
lake rights w/dock on majestic 1,000-acre 
mountain lake. Enjoy year-round rec- 
reation, just 1 1/2 hours from GWB. An 
investment that will bring you pleasure, 
for $240,000. 

MCKEAN REAL ESTATE 

While Lake. NY 9I4-58M005 



SELL YOUR HOME 
IN THIS SPACE! 

This is your opportunity to reach 1,455,000 receptive 
readers with a median household income of $49,091. They 
are young, affluent, property owners and property pur- 
chasers. They are in that important age group where famil- 
ies are started (and grow), and first (and second) homes are 
purchased. 

NEW YORK Magazine’s Town and Country Properties 
special display advertising units are available every week 
for $1,350. (No additional cost for typesetting or camera 
work). Place an ad on Monday and see it in print in a week. 

Call Margaret Russo. 

Monday thru Friday 9:00 AM- 5:00 pm. 

212-971-3155. 

Source: SMRB 19 88. ABC 
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T RAVEL 



New York Travel is a weekly feature. Special rates effective with January 2, 1989 issue: $30.00 per line, one-time ad; $27.50 per line, four-time ad; $26.75 per line, seven- 
time ad. 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available in bold print followed by a dash. Minimum 
ad - two lines. Add $20.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display classified ads are available at $420 per inch, one-time insertion. Complete rate card available. Check or 
money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders accepted only with American Express, MasterCard 
or Visa. Travel Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 755 Second Avenue, New York. NY 10017-5906 or call 212-971-3155. Contact Jonathan Karron 
for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 



TRAVEL CLUBS 



Single Travelers Club— Independent or 
group travel & cruises. 800-548-7206 



TOUR AND TRIP 



Dance Tour of Russia!!! 

Dance lover’s dream. 20 days: Mar 30-Apr 
18. Highlights: Dance school visits, dance 
performances each city inch Bolshoi & 
Kirov, personal meetings w/Soviet 
dancers, escorted by prof US dance in- 
structor & dance photog. 1st class accom., 
r/t NYC, all meals, full tour prog & more! 
$3,595. Call Destinations 212-724-3459 

Florence • Study /Explore July 1989 
Arts, Italian Lang., Opera, Cooking 
Adults, Credit/ Audit, A/C Hotel Plan 
Fairfield University 203-254-4220 



AIRLINE 



Israel On Sale — $549 r/t. Also other desti- 
nations. Blue Sky Travel. 212-889-2433 

LOW FARES, ASIA & EUROPE Tokyo 
$720. London $390. All round-trip & other 
cities. Air Fair International. 1 7 Battery PI. 
NYC 10004. 1-800832-6668. 212-809-3818. 



CRUISE 


B & B — Ultra lux, E.80’s. From $7 5 /night. 
Host inquiries welcome. 212-879-2276 


Cruise Discounts — Name the ship/date, 
we quote the special rate. 914-763-5843. 


INNS AND LODGES 
Vermont 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Massachusetts 


HAWK INN & MOUNTAIN RESORT 

Vermont’s Ultimate Ski Destination, 
nestled in the beautiful Green Mountains, 
only minutes from Killington and Okemo. 
Glass-enclosed health spa, heated indoor 
pool, fine dining and complimentary 
transportation to the slopes. 
1-8004514109 or 1-802-672-38! 1. 


BAB Cape Cod — Chef owned. Off-season 
antiquing bargains. 508-540-1791 


BED & BREAKFAST 
New York 


INN NEW YORK CITY 
Unique lodgings for our privileged clients. 
212-580-1900. (Host inquiries welcomed.) 


RESORT 
New York 


A Unique Bed & Breakfast Agency 

invites you to tiy an alternative 
to Manhattan hotels. Hosted & unhosted 
apartments available. (Host inquiries). 
The Bon Vivant Agency. 212-966-1732 


Jeronimo’s — Come to our cozy mountain- 
top Inn. 75 mi/NYC. Your hosts - the 
JERONIMO FAMILY. 33 rooms. Heated 
indoor pool, jacuzzi, saunas, tennis. 
$75/$80 pp. 3 superb meals incl. Walker 
Valley, NY. 914-733-5652 VI/MC 


Judith Mol Agency 212-971-9001 

Elegant or simple Manhattan apts. 
For corp/leisure travel. Holiday stays. 
Hosted/unhosted. Min 2 nites. 


VILLA/CONDO/APTS 

Europe 


Meadowlark Manor B&B — Ski 
Catamount or just relax. Lift disc. Great 
bkfst. & special winter pkgs. 518-851-9808. 


Apartment Directly Opposite Harrod’s. 

All conveniences. Luxury living. 

500 pounds/week. Mon-Fri 212-370-1740. 



VILLA/C0ND0/APTS 

Mexico 



Acapulco — Lux villa, sips 2-14, servants, 
pool. FrSlOQ.'day. Feb avail. 2 12-684-3255 



VILLA/C0ND0/APTS 
The Islands 



ST. MAARTEN — Oceanfront, A/C, pool, 
maid, deluxe pvt home. 914-778-2581 

SL Maarten— Elegant, affordable MBRs 
pools, maid, have it all. 804-353-5970. 

Bahamas Paradise Island — 1 BR villa. 
201-656-0505 day. 201-233-2704 night 

St Maarten Oceanfront Villa — Rent/sale. 
Pool, maid, prof, decorated. 201-529-2133. 



SKI AREAS 
Rockies S The West 



This is the year to ski Utah! 

Park City deluxe condo: 3BR. 3 bath, 
Southwest-style with spa, fireplace, 
cable TV, VCR. washer/dryer & garage. 
3 minutes to Park City and Deer Valley 
lifts. On bus route. 

213-392-951 1 days, 213-4566427 evenings. 
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Health and Fitness 



New York Health And Fitness is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 2, 1989 issue: $42.00 per line, one-time ad; $36.75 per line, four consecutive ads: 
$32.00 per line, seven consecutive ads. 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The first line is available in bold print 
followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. Add $20.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display classified ads are available at $446 per inch, one-time 
insertion. Complete rate card available. Check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders 
accepted only with AMEX, MC or Visa. Health And Fitness Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 755 Second Ave., NY, NY 10017-5906, 212-971-3155. 
Contact Mads Buck or Denise Sisto for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 



HEALTH & BEAUTY 



Electrolysis-IB Probe, Facials, Waxing. 

Sterilized equipment, disposable or 
individual probes available. Lenore Valery 
- ‘The Best" - 23 leading beauty editors 
agree. W.57th St 212-757-6585. 



HOW LONG WILL YOU LIVE? 
Life expectancy analysis using proven 
scientific method. Send SASE for free 
information to Automated Concepts 
P.O. Box 236 Montvale, NJ 07645. 



Professional Hair Design For Men — Your 
home/office. Suzanne 212-826-3725. 



BALD? LOSING HAIR? 
Mini-micro hair transplants create a natu- 
ral look. Dermatology office. 212-249-3050 



ELECTROLYSIS 

Performed in medical office under super- 
vision of dermatologist. Safe, disposable 
probes. 30 E. 76th St. 212-249-3050 



VARICOSE VEINS? SPIDER VEINS? 
Painless injection therapy can restore 
a clean, clear look to legs. 

Dermatology office. 212-249-3050. 



HOLISTIC HEALTH 



Gentle Bodywork — A relaxing treatment. 

Out calls accepted. 212-222-9815. 

HEALTH AND FITNESS 
A unique opportunity to target our 
upscale audience who care about the way 
they look and feel. Call 212-971-3155 



MEDICAL 



STOP SMOKING! 

ONE DOCTOR S OFFICE VISIT 
THE MEDICALLY EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO HALT NICOTINE ADDICTION 

T CALL FOR FREE CONSULTATION 
PHYSICIAN'S SMOKE STOPPING CENTER 
2 W. 86m ST (CPW) 212-787-2200 

THE CLOSS1ED PROGRAM 



Lose Weight, Reduce Cholesterol — Safe, 
Fast. PhD/RD. Manh/Bkln 718-467-2839 



Experienced Acupuncturist/Intemist — 
Ling Sun Chu, MD. 107 E. 73id, 472-3000. 



Beth Israel Medical Center’s successful 
SMOKESTOPPERS Program. Free intro 
session. For info & schedule: 212-4204247 



Suffering From PMS? 

Get HELP IMMEDIATELY! Nationally 
recognized, safe medical program. 
PMS MEDICAL 212-751-3135 



FREE CHOLESTEROL 
TESTING 

And Free Coronary Risk 
Analysis & Evaluation 
by prominent Park Ave. cardiologist. 
1111 Park Ave., (90th St.) 
Saturday. Feb 1 1th, 9am-5pm. 
Call for appt. 212-410-6000 



ACUTE OR CHRONIC PAIN 
Painless office procedure. Safe, reliable 
technique. 212-685-3990 212-685-3438 



“LIVING THE VISION” 

Life Strategy Workshop (TM) 
Dr. An Kiev MD, JD 212-249-6829. 



HEMORRHOIDS 

Treated with Lasers 

■ Call for FREE Consultation 

■ Painless, safe treatment 

■ Insurance plans accepted 

LASER MEDICAL ASSOC. 

(212) 517-2850 (914) 472-2442 



PHYSICAL FITNESS 



Bodyshaping By Elsa — For women. Pri- 
vate workout, one-on-one. 212-683-6331 



Fcrrante Fitness Program — Women: for 
contour, tone & strength - 212-683-7242. 



Motivating Prof Fitness Trainer — For 
women in Manh. Heather 201-886-2341 



One-On-One Bodyshaping — By Fitness 
Specialist All boroughs. 718424-3244. 



One-To-One Fitness — Manhattan. Call 
F.R. - 201482-1 174. $50 1/2 hr. 



Personalized Exercise Programs 
Expert instruction in your own home. 
212-966-1249 



New York Magazine’s 

HEALTH AND FITNESS 

A unique opportunity to target 
our upscale audience who care 
about the way they look and feel. 
Call Denise Sisto or Mads Buck for 
rates and information. 212-971-3155 



Continued on next page. 
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HEALTH AND FITNESS 



Continued from previous page. 

WEIGHT CONTROL 



• LOSE 1 LB A DAY! • 

Diet specialist, MD. Men, Women, Teens. 
Insurance forms OK. No contracts. 




MANHATTAN DIET CLINIC 
212-245-5940 1 19 W 57. 5th fl. Rm. 520 

Westchester Diet Clinic. 914-969-8200. 



THE OPTIFAST PROGRAM 
Physician's Weight Loss 
715 Park Ave. (70th St) 212-288-5473. 



OPTIFAST PROGRAM 

Medical weight loss. 212-362-1466 



LOSE WEIGHT 

Rapid, Safe, Multi-modal, MD-directed. 
Inquire re insurance. Free consultation. 
J. Lavigne, MD. 212-879-4260 



Lose 10-20 Lbs — One week at the 
gracious Russell House, 61 1 Truman Ave, 
Key West, FL. 33040. 305-294-8787. 



Partial & Total Fasting With Medifast*® 

• Individually-designed diets 

• Medically supervised 
•One-on-one nutritional counseling 

• Mid-Manhattan location 

Possible insurance reimbursement. 
RENAISSANCE MEDICAL GROUP 
212-686-3131 
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Entertaining 



LOSE WEIGHT SENSIBLY 

Lose lbs. Per Week 
working one-on-one 
with a specially-trained M.D. 

FIFTH AVENUE MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

omew MoUui* Cam 

Most Insurance Accepted 

Free Consultation 212-628-3113 



Certified Hypnotherapist— Weight Loss. 
Only 1 Session. 212-265-2772 



Stop Dieting! Change Habits. Free con- 
sultation, one-on-one, your office or ours. 
The Caryl Ehrlich Program, 212-752-8377 

New York's HEALTH AND FITNESS — 
For rates and info call 212-971-3155 



New York Entertaining is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 2, 1989 issue: $42.00 per line, one-time ad; $36.75 per line, four consecutive ads; $32.00 
per line, seven consecutive ads. 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). The First line is available in bold print 
followed by a dash. No abbreviations. Minimum ad - two lines. Add $20.00 for NYM Box Numbers. Display Classified ads are available at $446 per inch, one-time 
insertion. Complete rate card available. Check or money order must accompany copy and be received by Tuesday for issue on sale the next Monday. Phone orders 
accepted only with American Express, MasterCard or Visa. Entertaining Section, Classified Department, New York Magazine, 755 Second Avenue, New York, NY 
10017-5906 or call 212-971-3155. Contact Mads Buck or Denise Sisto for billing procedures and advertising information. All ads accepted at the discretion of the 
publisher. 



CARICATURES 



Caricaturist/Comedian — Fast, Funny, 
Friendly. 212-254-8927/914-834-4079. 

State of the Art In Caricatures 
Philip Herman - Caricaturist 
Par Excellence. 914-357-3318 

Caricatures: The Best” — Award winner. 
Ion Bailis. 212-972-7448. 

Dazzling Caricatures — For your party. 
Also face painting. 212-772-2813. 

Leading Caricaturist — Enliven your busi- 
ness or private party. 212-873-1695. 

Top-Rated Caricaturist— Parties, corpor- 
ate, on paper or T-shirts. 516-931-0722. 

Caricatures By Giordano — Free samples. 
Fast Reasonable prices. 201-778-6379 

The Good, The Bad & The Beautiful!— 
Realistic Caricatures. 212-228-1004 



BOAT A YACHT 



MANHATTAN YACHT CHARTERS 
loin us on deck this season. Affordable 
yacht charters accommodating from 2-600 
guests. Party-planning services on land & 
sea. 212-772-9430 

MOTOR YACHT SALISA 
YACHT CHARTERS BY OWNERS 
Luxury accommodations, 2 to over 100. 
All-inclusive discount package. 

Corp & private parties. 
212-989-7952 718-251-0679 

YACHTS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Parties planned with your needs in mind. 
No event too large or too small. 
Corporate & private. 212-534-6380 

Cruise New York Aboard Mystique 
Corporate & Private Yacht Parties. 
Weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, Luncheons 
Dinner Cruises from $32.95. 
Luncheon Cruises from $24.50. 
Celebrate In Style. 718-351-9395. 

SILVER SPOON CHARTERS 
Corporate & private parties from 2-400. 
Weddings, graduation parties & for any 
special event - we are the perfect choice. 
201-387-8422 



NY-NJ Yacht Cruises — Gala Catering. 
All year. 212-307-0985; 201-333-0067 


PSYCHICS GALORE - For Ages 7-70 
Tarot, palms, ESP, magic, astrology, hyp- 
nosis. “Mesmerizing fun.” 212-599-7576. 

ENTERTAINMENT CONNECTION 
The Best Bands, DJ’s, Mimes, Imperson- 
ators, Magicians, Dancers, Stilt Walkers, 
Fire Eaters and Psychics!!! 212-219-9500. 

Why Do Adults/Kids Love — Michael the 
Magician/Mindreader? Call 718-389-9409. 

Dr. Rooth — Personalized, hilarious ther- 
apy for any occasion. 718-961-9489. 

FEMALE STRIPPER for OFFICES 
Business professional who’ll fool anyone. 

Birthdays, Promotions, Retirements 
Parties Too! No Agency Commissions. 
AMEX. NY/NJ. Call Amber 201-795-4892 


Sailing With Gourmet Kosher Cuisine — 
Elegant events on NY’s finest yachts. 
Weddings, bar mitzvahs, corp. Marquis 
Caterers - 718-769-7010. 


ENTERTAINMENT 




i SERVING OVIR 0,000 CITIES ; 

LOVERS' SPECIALS 

. EXCLUSIVE) Long^twn Chocolate Chip Cookies ! 

- — ^ Walking Balloon Buddies . 

* Custom Chocolates • 

- an Spectacular Bouquets - 

• nnB Balloons-ln-A-Surprlee-Box * 

! \l//^ DeRvery to 16.607 cities * 

: JfSAUMM-TS-TM : 
■ ^ umniK 

, (212)466-927. • (516)866-2325 ; 


Record Like The Stars — Your guests sing 
to backtracks in our professional record- 
ing booths. Chartbuster 212-924-8012 


EASTERN ONION 

STRIPPERS STRIPPERS 

For nine years, providing the finest strip- 
pers in New York. Bachelor/Bacheiorette 
Parties, Theme Strips, etc. 212-7414)006. 

EASTERN ONION 

Singing Telegrams & Balloon Deliveries. 

Saucy Secretary, Naughty Cop, C. Raisin, 
R. Rabbit, Pink Gorilla, Singing Dancing 
Chicken. French Maid, Manhattan Mama 


CREATIVE BALLOONS 

VALENTINE SPECIALS 

Heart Shaped Chocolate Pizza 

s 


quets delivered. AMEX, MC, Visa ac- 
cepted. 212-741-0006. 


Psychic— Internationally Respected. 
Koury, NYC office. 914-657-8308. 


CLASSACT 

Personalized, Singing Telegrams 
With Roses, Champagne or Chocolates! 

BALLOON DECORATING! 

Let Us Give Your Party A Lift 

STRIPPERS & BELLYDANCERS 

For When Your Party Really Takes Off! 


• BODYHEAT STRIPPERS • 

NY’s classiest & most unique performers. 
212-662-1995 


LABELLA STRIPPERS 

THE FINEST, NEWEST DANCERS 
Guarantee<L.No Doubt About It 
212-582-1987; 914-965-1433 

516-326-2180; 718-797-4735; 201-585-0913 




Yenta-Gram® — Yenta Comediennes de- 
liver hilarious, personalized, nagging 
messages, all occasions. 212-475-0566. 


Hilarious Magic Strip — ‘Tasteful!” Sexy 
balloons. M/F strip/belly. 212-599-7576. 


Palm Reader — Elegant and evocative. En- 
tertains all ages. 212-741-3195. 


fon Stelnfcld, Magician Extraordinaire — 
Grand illusions. 212-228-2967. 


Unique Entertainment/Theme Parties — 
From Dfs, lighting, video, robots, lasers, 
entertainers and sets to custom packages. 
Wunderman Productions - 516-868-1795. 


Instant Superimposed Photos Of Guests 
Movie, magazine, sport themes, etc. 
Captivating, High Tech Entertainment 
Unique, Memorable Favor! 201-9944113 




JOSH SANDS' “This Is Your Life” 
Roast-A-Gram or “Adult” Candlelighting 
Ceremony. 212-713-5330 201-6790874 



Gorillas Galore, Balloons— Chicken, 
bellygrams, strippers. Anywhere, at any 
time. Life O’ The Party. 201-342-2121. 



STRIPPER- GRAMS 

The ONLY Gift That UNWRAPS Itself! 
Gorgeous Girls Great Guys 

Bachelor Parties • Showers • Birthdays 
Am. Exp. • Tri-State • Price & Quality 
212-724-2900 718461-4910 516-354-7171 



CHARLIE THE CHIMP— Adult/Kid - 
Shows. (Formerly Zippy). 914-357-3318 

Magic Agency Inc. — Representing the 
best in magic. Complete entertainment 
packages. 212-288-9133. 

Serving LI Exclusively — Tailored Tunes. 
Singing telegrams, balloons, costumes, 
any occasion. 516-427-9759. MC/Vi/AE. 

Bar Mitzvah Party Idea Specialists — 

Best planners. Call Us - Now 212-51 7-7870 

Victorian Tintype Photo Favors — Great 
old-fashioned hut time. 212-517-7870. 

Michael Valentine Is Announcing — The 
opening of a new Backgammon club & 
Chess studio. 212-753-0842; 223-9369. 

UNIQUE THEME PARTY 

Specialists — Luau’s, Casino, Carnival, 
Western, 50's, Circus, Murder Mystery, 
Arabian, Orient, La Cage, Celebrity Look- 
Alikes! Barry Dean Prods. 516-536-6606 

S-T-RIP-P-E-R-S 

The Best For Less! 

Free Gift. 718875-2524 



Continued on next page. 
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Continued from previo us page. 

ENTERTAINMENT 



MANHATTAN • BROOKLYN • QUEENS 
212-265-5252 
• NASSAU COUNTY 
516 - 273-9564 

The ongmal 
balloon delivery 
ana decorating 
service 

For nationwide delivery 
information, call above 
number or 1 -800-424-2323 




Bellygrams/Strips — Costume Characters, 
Bag Lady, Ape, Sing, Hula. 212-371-1507. 



Supers trippers — Good nudes travel fast. 
Choose from photos. 212-794-1393. 



Caricatures & Face Readings— By Sherry 
Lane. NY’s "Star" Artist - 212-633-6177 



TELEBOUQUET® WORLDWIDE 
Send big, beautiful bouquets of balloons, 
flowers, roses, fruit baskets and 
champagne anywhere in the USA. 

24 hrs. 7 days. Same-day service. 
Order toll-free: 1-800-222-SEND 



Master Magician — Exciting fun for all 
events. Participation. 212-885-3038. 



• hotbodies • 

Strippers, Impersonators, Bellys 
Pop-Out Cake/Box -51 667 1-9457 

212-912-1705 - 718-343-3535 



Giant Chocolate Chip Cookie 
Delivered Anywhere. Sensational Balloon 
Bouquets Sent Daily. Clown deliveries 
available. Balloon Saloon - 212-227-3838 



SENSATIONAL 

PRICES! 

VJ J J • Professional 

\-r <TJ Party Decorating 

Wfjp • Helium Rentals 

IN TUNE BALLOON CO. 

f (212)534-6003 VluWCAfiwi 



UNIQUE THEME PARTY 

Specialists — Luau’s, Casino, Carnival, 
Western, 50’s, Circus, Murder Mystery. 
Arabian, Orient, La Cage, Celebrity Look- 
Alikes! Barry Dean Prods. 516-536-6606 

Movie Madness® — Zany director leads 
guests in a hilarious, custom-written skit 
Adult, Bar Mitzvah, 16’s. 212-362-3708. 



Be A Singing Star— Portable recording 
booth. Fun for all events. 718-268-4411 



Rent-A-Roast® — Custom Comedy Pres- 
ents The Ultimate Card 1-800-ROAST ME 



Palmistry, The Tarot, Numerology — By 
registered psychic. 212-410-1299. 



Clown • Mime • Face Painting — 
Vivian Belmont 212496-0194 



Hypnosis, ESP Show— “Amazing," “In- 
credible," “Hilarious”. All occasions. 

Call: Zordini. 516-759-3434. 

Send A Bear To Show You Care!!! 
For your favorite Valentine. 

Order now. 800-322-CUTE (2883) 24 hrs. 

BELLY-GRAMS UNLIMITED 
Strippers, Gorillas, Balloons, Hulas, For- 
tune Tellers. 212475-6363. AX/MC/VI. 



STRIPPERS GORILLAS BALLOONS 
Telegrams. 250 lbs strip & belly dancers. 
MICHAEL’S MUSIC BOX - 2 1 2-966*486 


Caroline’s Fun Factory 
A new kids’ comedy show. 

Saturdays at 3:00 pm. 
Caroline's at the Seaport. 

For party bookings, call 212-393-9400. 


The $19*9 Balloon- A-Gram — Day/night. 
Manhattan only. 212-966-8486. 




Celebrity Look-Alikes — Over 100 top im- 
personators from Groucho to Madonna. 
Wunderman Productions - 516-868-1795 


ENTERTAINMENT/MUSIC 


• KIMBALL MUSICAL SERVICES • 

Bands & DJ’s. Rock, Jazz, Classical, 
Caribbean & International. 212-9963288 


Theater-To-Go Pee Wee Herman, Joan 
Rivers, Madonna, Mayor Koch, Dr. Ruth 
Murder Mysteries. 212-794-1393. 


Hudson Woodwind Trio — Juilliard grads 
Elegant classical music. 201440-7614. 

!!! It’s Carnaval Month! Go tropical !!! 
Hot Brazilian music/dancers. Bossa nova, 
Caribbean themes. Unforgettable events. 
Samba Novo 914-358*542 


ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Superb Magicians, Mimes, Jugglers and 
unique Theme Characters, plus creative 
Murder Mysteries. 212-781-1440. 


ENTERTAINMENT/KID 


A Touch Of Class DJ's — Music Videos, 
Videotaping, Balloons - 718-966-0255 


Character Look-Alikes — Magic, Games, 
Clown, Ape, Fun, Gifts. 212-371-1507 


Chamber Music Ltd. — Elegant occasions. 
Tri-state. 212-362-8474, 5164844377 


Smilee-The-Clown — Magic, Balloons* 
Sparky The Puppet Dog. 718-786-3244 

Mickey Sharkey — Clown/magician! All 
ages! Free brochure! 718-680-3424. 

Party Time — Magic, balloonimals, guitar, 
songs, costume. Ninette 914-693-3819 


JAZZ/CLASSICAL 
Solos, duos, trios and up. Parties, open 
ings, etc. 212-727-0219 or 201-762-5893 

Ken Gross Orchestras 

Ballroom, Pop, Klezmer, Rock 
Music to Match the Moment 718-229-5522 


Magician - Dog Act • Party Organizer 
Big Birthday Show - Puppets - Clowns 
Magic Zoo 718-721-2641 


Kit McClure Big Band— Elegant ladies 
playing great dance music. 212-864*759. 

Kurtis & Violin • (212) 315-3036— 
Strolling/Paganini to porter/orchestras. 

LISA GOODMAN ENSEMBLES 

Fine Classical Music, Quality Jazz and 
Swing. 212489-1641. 


Purple Pickle Party People 

500 Acts For Kids 

Every wish fulfilled. Complete parties or 
entertainment only. 212-227-1217 


A Touch Of Class DJ’s — Music Videos, 
Clowns, Characters, Fun! 718-966-0255. 


LLOYD CAREW-REID 

Performs rich classical guitar solos. 
(212) 340*116 


Gandalf Rcc’mnd “Best Bets” NY Mag. 
Puppets, Magic, Unicycle, Wizard-Clown 
718465*511, 516295-5108, 203*55-1737 


Manhattan Swing Orchestras — Fine jazz, 
rock and classical music. 212-662-0104. 


Mr. Lucky’s Performing Dogs — Parties 
for children of all ages. 212-819-9107. 


MARK SONDER MUSIC, INC. 
The Right Music For Any Gathering! 
212-8763500. 


Madeleine. Award-Winning Magician! — 
And clown/bunny act too! For ages 1-99! 
Will travel anywhere! Call 212-601-8207. 


MARTY STEVENS ORCHESTRA 
Cole Porter, Jazz, Motown. 
Contemporary, Classical. 212-517-3008. 


Pirouette! — Magic clown, puppets, music, 
face paint/balloon pets. 212477-5245. 


To Advertise In This Section 
call Mads Buck or Denise Sisto 
at 212-971-3155 


Ventriloquist's Comedy — Exclusively de- 
signed for children. 718-252-1876. 


Patchiddy Players — You star in a 
storybook musical. Anne 212-740-6201. 


Mike Turitto — Professional disc jockey. 
Weddings/parties/clubs. 212-679-9073. 
Continuous music cassette tapes available 

Mind-Sweeper DJ’s — Great party music, 
30’s-80’s, lights, refs. 718-875-9824. 

Mix TM Match Music — Gershwin to Mo- 
zart, tailored to your party. 718-278-5331. 


Starmite Puppets — Superheroes, E.T., 
Cabbage Patch, He-Man. 212473-3409. 


Chuckles The Clown— Face painting, 
puppets, balloons. 7 1 8-965-8663. 


Dallas BBQ— Kids' birthday parties. 
Balloons/clown/magician. 212-873-2004. 


Mobile Music Dr* — Best of the 30’s -80’s. 
Joe Shane - 212-254-1549, 914-769-9056 


Gentle Rabbit, Great Magic— All ages, 
favors, kids love Jennifer! 212-557-7704. 


NEW YORK’S PREMIER DJ 
Club Experienced - Excellent References 
Michael Thompson 212-794-2739 


Clown Violet— Face painting & foolish- 
ness, balloons & magic. 212-769-2041 


One Man Band Ltd. — Cory Morgenstem. 
212*014269. Music for all occasions. 


Jubilee Judy’s Magical “Acting" Parties— 
TV actress/MA Ed Psych. 212-260-2295. 


Park Swing Orchestras — Masterful 
musicians playing all styles. 212-737-8849. 


ENTERTAINMENT/TEEN 
AND PRE-TEEN 


Party Music— DJ’s, video. Professional, 
references. From $300. 212*624921. 

Pianist — Specializing in elegant, swinging 
cocktail jazz. Top credits. 212-222-3169. 


Have Your Next Party — In America’s 
only indoor drive-in theater. 21 2-244- 1963 



$25 Bouquet Of Balloons— NY/LI. 7 days 
till 10PM. 718-868-1009. 516-569-3366. 



All The Rage! Unique “Acting” Parties — 
TV/Theater Actress. Judy. 212-260-2295. 



Sophisticated Pianist — Vast repertoire. 
Reasonable rates. Dean - 212-627-1048. 
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The Black Tie Strings & Orchestras— 
Fine party music since 1965. 718478-2982 



The Feetwarmers — Outstanding swing, 
hot jazz. Rhythm and blues. 201-854-7483 

• THE JERRY ROSS ORCHESTRA • 
The best dance & party music! 
Contemporary, traditional, Motown, 50's, 
etc. Success guaranteed! 212-797-1898 



ENTERTAINMENT/SINGLES 



Lonely? Fields - 212-391-2233— Come in 
and select friendship, love and happiness. 
41 E. 42nd St., NYC 10017. Rm 1600. 
Nationwide. Free consultation and book- 
let Visitors invited. Confidential. Open 7 
days. 18-80. All religions. We make ar- 
rangements for your children without 
their knowledge. Established 1920. 

Single Professional People — A selective 
dating organization that understands your 
special needs. Compatibility Plus. Free 
profile: 212-926-6275; 201-256-0202. 

British Ladies & Gentlemen — Seek 
American ladies & gentlemen for 
Friendship/Romance/Marriage! English 
Connection, 2nd Floor. Mill Lane House, 
Mill Lane, Margate, Kent, England. Tel: 
01 144-843-290735 



New York ENTERTAINING— To place 
your ad call 212-971-3155 

Catholic Singles Matching Club ® — 25th 
yr. Brochure 212-563-1744, 201-865-0175. 

Classical Music Lovers’ Exchange — Na* 
tionwide link between unattached music 
lovers. CMLE, Box 31. Pelham, NY 10803. 

Crossroads — The gracious way to meet 
quality single people. Praised by the NY 
Times. For information: 212-972-3594. 



Dial-A-Date — Hear Guys - 2014874347. 
Hear Gals - 201487-5664. 



Jewish Singles Computer Service — Ages 
21-65. Call any time. 1-800451-9609. 

Begin 1989 By Finding 
THE RIGHT CHEMISTRY, Inc. 

The personalized introduction service. 
Founded by couple 
who met same way. 516-887-8TRC. 
P.O. Box 99. Dept A, Linbrook. NY 11563. 

FLORIST 



SVIBA 

Floral Decorators 2I2-63MI076 



GIFT 



Long-Stemmed Chocolate Roses — One 
dozen $39.95 delivered. 1-800-243-7466 



GIFT BASKET 



Baskets Extraordinaires®— Lavish gifts 
and gourmet delicacies. 212-643-0171 

Baskets, A Gift Of Love— Valentines Day 
and Always. Purple Door®, 212-6274076 

Creative Gift Baskets — All occasions. 
Reserve for Valentine’s Day. 516486-1355 

Not Just A Basket® — The perfect gift for 
that special someone. 212-570-0495 

Valentine's Day Baskets — Filled with ro- 
mance & luxury. From $40. 718-279-8076 

Continued on next page. 
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Continued from previous page. 


GOURMET 


Tacos To Margaritas — “North Of The 
Border" caters the most amazing Mexican 
fiestas! References avail. 212-302-2424 


VERY VERY GOURMET • 
Creative Catering - Elegant Cuisine 
212-533-9302 


Perfect Touch Caterers Professional, off- 
premise, full-service catering. Realistic 
prices. Weddings/bar mitzvahs/corporate/ 
social. CIA-trained chefs. 212-860-7910 


Catering By The Ginger Man — At Patrick 
O’Neal’s Penthouse Loft. 212-399-2340. 


Charming English Town House 
Available for your elegant wedding. 
Food In Motion, 212-807-8935 


Howard’s Gourmet— Weddings, Affairs. 
Private/Corp. Party Spaces. 212-724-0912 


The Movable Feast, Inc. — Catering for 
the perfect party. Private and corporate. 
Lofts, yachts, museums and clubs. 
Brochure 718-965-2900. 


Le Petit Grenier — Personalized catering 
and party coordinating. 212-879-7298. 


Jason Rogers Hale, Inc.— For all private 
and corporate occasions when quality is 
important 212-288-8438. 


Catering By Hayden — Gets raves for culi- 
nary skill. Very reasonable. Lofts avail- 
able. Call for brochure. 212-751-1459. 


Claire Restaurant Caterers — Full menu 
and service. Seafood specialties. 
Private/Corp. Brochure. 212-989-1614 


Custom Wedding Cakes — Gail Watson, 
for appointment: 212-982-3345 


Mexican Fiestas — An original alternative, 
fun, delicious. Zarela 212-644-6740. 


Manhattan Place Caterers Inc. 

See, taste, smell. Feast your senses. 
Any event - call Suzanne, 212-5290670. 


FOUR POINTS CATERERS 
From cheeseboards to large buffets. 
Home cooking at reasonable prices. 
For details, please call 212-3340366. 


PARTY SERVICE 


BRIDGEWATERS 
The only thing that we overlook 
is The Brooklyn Bridge. 212-608-8823 


ELEGANT PRIVATE CLUB In SoHo 
For any function, up to 125 guests. 
Breathtaking Art Deco decor. Impeccable 
service & incomparable privacy. 
Audio & visual systems & much more. 
Catering available. The ultimate space. 
PRINCE STREET CLUB. 212-3530707. 


<^fnmandoi. 

at Enoteca Iperbole 
Midtown’s Perfect Party Room 
Superb Italian Cuisine 
(212) 759-9720 



BY INVITATION ONLY ltd 
The creative party planning & referral 
service for every special occasion... 
As seen on “Good Morning America". 
Call (212) 996-R.S.V.P. 



KISS THE STARS AT NIGHT 
In your own tribeca townhouse with 
heated roof garden. All services may be 
supplied. Corp/priv. 212-962-4121 


L La Colombe d'Or 

*•* New York Times 
\\ *** Forbes 

IwY Our private parties are legendary 
Cassoulet, Bouillabaisse, etc... 
Regional wines for 15 to 35 at 
YSrcX Lunch, dinner & cocktails 
Call Joseph 689-0666 


Bistro At Trump Tower 
Overlooking the six-story waterfall. 
Private/Corp. Parties from 25-100. 
212-832*1555 


Party Amidst Nostalgia — In terrific 1940’s 
big band ambiance. 5 & 10 No Exagger- 
ation. 77 Greene St. 212-925-7414. 


THE PARTY PEOPLE 

Conveniently Plan Your Entire Affair 

Without Making Another Call. NY’s Most 
Elegant And Creative Catering, Coordi- 
nation, Entertainment, Themes & Spaces. 
Private/Corp. 212-421-3380. 


FIORELLA 

Have Your Next Affair 
At Florella 

Reception And Party Rooms 
At The Perfect Location. 
3rd Avenue ft 64th Street! 

Seating 20 to 230 
Call Richard 212-838-8208 


2-Story Disco/Restaurant 
High-tech decor, neon light show. Ac- 
commodates 50-2000, for corporate func- 
tions, weddings, Sweet 16’s and bar/bas- 
mitzvahs, fund-raisers and other festive 
celebrations. In-house caterer (all 
cuisines) available at very affordable 
prices. Claire Shore, 212-2544005. 


Mark Fahrer Caterers 

at fifty fine locations, fine cuisine. 
212-243-6572 


Liz Smith Says: “It’s A Knockout.” 
Settanta Due Central Park & West 72nd St 
Warm & elegant, private parties 
for 10-200. Call Liza 212-787-5656 


J. ALLAND/PARTIES 
Small, elegant parties in your home or apt. 
All details taken care of. Great food and 
ideas. We do it all, no party too small. 
212-758-2994 


Chelsea Place 

Garden-like setting for private parties 
and weddings. Maximum 100. 

Call Gail 212-9244413 


Garvin’s Restaurant/Club Paradise 
Elegant restaurant or hot tropical 
nightclub available for private parties and 
weddings. Full catering for 50-500. 
Call Laurie 212473-5261 


Rocky Lee — A private entrance to our 
upstairs party room. Complete kitchen, 
bar and seating up to 200. Our low budget 
will make the difference. Anne: 212- 
753-4858. 987 2nd Ave. Comer 52nd St 


Dallas BBQ — Private space for 10 to 300 
from $6.95. W.72. 212-873-2004. 7 days. 


Small Wedding? Cocktail Buffet? — 
Contemporary townhouse/garden avail- 
able. Spring/Summer. 212-741-0567. 


Party Professionals — Our Chelsea loft 
with view & other unusual NYC locations. 
Personalized catering & coordinating for 
any size event 212-807-8278. 



Moran’s Fabulous Foods — Unforgettable 
parties - charming fireplaces and patio 
gardens. Personalized service and plan- 
ning for 40-300. Colleen. 212-989-5689. 

LEND-A-HAND 
Party Help • Rental Equipment 
Entertainment • Hors d’Oeuvres 

Bar Set-ups • Since 1971 • 212-362-8200 

Private Mansion, Seats 200, Gardens. 

Weddings, banquets, superb cuisine. 

Minutes from NYC. 201-744-3304. 



Fabulous Parties At 
THE BALLROOM RESTAURANT 
RATED NO. 1 IN NY MAGAZINE’S 
“Great Places To Have A Party”. 
Call Ruth Rosenthal 212-695-9415. 



Bartenders From Fabs — The Finest. 
Fabulous Canapes too. 212-288-4458 

CHOPPED LIVER AND BEYOND 
Glatt Kosher by Lederman Caterers 

Temples, Hotels, Country Clubs & Homes 
718-352-6564 



PARTY SPACE 



THE COLUMNS 

6000 sq. ft. landscaped rooftop garden, 
spectacular city/river views with adjoining 
3500 sq. ft indoor room. 

9500 sq. ft - grand, elegant ballroom, 

14 1/2 ft ceilings, new maple floors and 
bathrooms. Classically-detailed lobby. 

Conveniently located on Broadway near 
Houston St (parking nearby). 2 extraordi- 
nary spaces at competitive prices. 

212-941-9464 

MUSEUM HALL— Elegant museum hall 
for weddings and all occasions. Full ser- 
vice. Caterers welcome. 212-505-5300. 

Your Wedding, Birthday, Special Event 
In our beautiful, upper east side setting. 
Help with everything. Lily: 212-861-4330. 



Upper West, Vaulted Ballroom — Events, 
receptions, up to 140. 212-745-8500 

Elegant Ballroom — In private, east side 
town house. 212-288-8606. 



Penthouse Loft— With Spectacular Mid- 
Manhattan View. 212-399-2340 



Charming Chelsea Loft— Weddings, 
corp/private. Catering avail. 212-255-5009 

Have Your Next Party In The 50’s 
Dezeriand, NY’s largest 50’s extravaganza 
100,000 sq. ft. of Pure Nostalgia 
50’s Cars, 50’s Dance Club, 50’s Drive-in 
NY’s most unique party spot for 100-2,000 
available with or w/o our catering service 
Call Mr. Ned at Hot Rod (212) 244-1963 

New York ENTERTAINING— 
Advertising. To place an ad, call 
Mads Buck. 212-971-3155. 



• FIFTH AVENUE DESIGNER LOFT • 
Distinctive catering, piano, sound system, 
bar...all the accoutrements for a 
wonderful party. 212-6200622. 

PENTHOUSE-TERRACE 212-947-0808 
Our large, dazzling, glass-enclosed duplex 
with its river, city views will make your 
wedding, party or show "unforgettable”. 



Beautiful New Manhattan Town House 
25-150 seated. Fireplaces, garden, 
marble bath, stained glass, piano, 
stereo, fine art. 212-627-8838 



Chelsea Theatrical Loft Space — 
Wonderful party location. 212-242-5591. 



MUSEUM HALL — Elegant museum hall 
for weddings and all occasions. Full ser- 
vice & catering. 212-533-4940. 



WEDDINGS 



David Wallis Associates — Many spaces. 
Fine party planning. 212-420-8508 

Delmonico’s — Weddings in Victorian 
Splendor. 212-422-4747. 



For Valentine’s Day 

Hearts 

And Flotcers 




And More... 



Advertise in 
Xeu- York 
magazine’s 
Entertaining 
Section 

To reach JVero York’s 
most giving sweethearts 
and lovers. . . 



Call Denise Sisto or Mads Buck at 

212 - 971-3155 

Issue Date: 2/13 Ad Close: 1/31 

On Sale: 2/6 
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Interiors 





Don’t Call Us If You Don’t Want The Job 
Done Right RABERG for superior 
kitchens & baths. (516) 7544)403. 


NY Craftsmen — Carpentry, cabinetry, 
electric; closets, small jobs. 212-477-4477 


West Side Craftsman — Paint & plaster. 
Electrical. Carpentry. 212-724-1394. 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


USE-WHAT-YOU-HAVE INTERIORS 
Expert redecoration without new 
investment As featured by NY Magazine, 
NY Times and CBS-TV. Only 5175/room. 
Serving the tri-state area. 212-288-8888. 


Interior Designer 
Residential & Commercial. 
Sandra Feinberg 212-541-6577 


No Time? Too Busy? — Decor Time- 
Saving Service for NY sophisticates. Per- 
sonal home and office shopping service, 
your answer. 212-675-5233. 


Rearrange Your Rooms — Beautifully, 
comfortably. Mr Rowers. 212-874-5300. 


Rent-A-Decoratof® — Budget-oriented 
pro designs “your" space at “your" pace. 
555 hourly. Featured in NY Times & 
Glamour. Call for reprints. 212-869-9727. 


LIGHTING 


LIGHTING BY GREGORY, Inc 
Super Lightolier Distributor 
For all your lighting needs. 212-226-1768 


Track By lack, Inc. — Track lighting spe- 
cialists. Designs. Installations. Discounts. 
Everything stocked. 212-340-9111. 


PAINTING AND 
WALLPAPERING 


Fine Painting & Papering — Expert, neat 
& reliable. Dennis Cleary. 212-633-1 164. 


Compulsive Perfectionists — Will paint 
your apartment flawlessly. Excellent refer- 
ences. Reasonable rates. 212-362-9763. 


Painting, Papering — Thorough prepara- 
tion. Steve, Angie Molnar. 212-869-3050. 



ANTIQUE 


HOME/BUSINESS 

IMPROVEMENT 


What’s It Worth? — For expert art & 
antique appraisals, call Fendclman & 
Schwartz. 914-725-0292 or 203-322-7854. 


Custom Woodwork — Cabinetry, furni- 
ture. Design/installation. 212-463-7789. 

Designer Fabric Source - 35%-75% off 
Call with company name/pattem/color. 
Free shipping - MC/VI 914-428-4950. 


CARPENTERS 


Partition Walls, Closets— Loft beds. 
Zinna Carpentry. 212-603-9223. 


Custom Wiring— Your apt, for cable TV, 
telephone & VCR setups. 718-459-5088 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


AMERICAN HANDYMAN, INC. 
Carpentry • Plumbing • Electrical • Repair 
“No Job Too Large or Too Small.” 
Fully Insured (212) 941-9696 


Tri-State Contractors — Design & reno- 
vation from conception to completion. 
Kitchens/baths, custom cabinets, quality 
painting, offices, lobbies, showrooms. 
Commercial/residential. 212-371-0868. 


Renovations — Kitchens, baths, total apts. 
Honest, reliable. Refs. Steve 212-964-501 1 


FURNITURE 


Dial-A-Mattres. 2-Hour Delivery 
Save up to 60% off dept store prices. 
Featured on radio/TV. Let your fingers do 
the shopping. We carry Sealy, Simmons, 
Serta. Call 212-Mattres/800-999-1000. 


Mattresses And Box Springs — Sealy. 
Serta, Simmons, King Koil, Steams & Fos- 
ter, convertible sofas, platform beds at 
super savings. Free delivery. Fredrick The 
Mattress King. 107 E 31st St 212-683-8322 


Quality, Custom Formica Furniture 
30%-40% of retail 
Custom-design your home. 
Endless colors & styles. 212-769-31 1 1. 


New York’s INTERIORS 
Reach 1.4 million affluent readers intent 
on making their places more than livable. 
To advertise call 212-971-3155 



BRAND NAME JOM, 
FURNITURE 
FOR LESS 




SAVE FROM 



‘TO 

OH MMfactartf i unnlrt rtlaH pocrs 

We feature and discount over 409 
famous name brands and can sell 
you direct, at cost-plus prices 




c North Carolina Furniture Showrooms 

12 West 21st Street. 2nd floor, off Sth Ave. (212) 260-5050 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK We deliver everywhere, small delivery charge VISA, MASTERCARD 



Fine Painting— Wall and ceiling renewal, 
color planning, glazing. Ins. 212-874-4384. 



Paint & Plaster— 20 yrs exp. Neat, re- 
liable, free est, insur. Nick 718-721-5988. 



We Are Pros At Painting — Papering and 
plastering & our refs will prove it For a 
free est., call Dodona Corp. 718-204-5512 



Wallpapering— Quality workmanship. 
Remove, prepare. Free est. 718-836-7703. 



Meticulous Paperhanging — And Finish 
Work. Free Estimates. Gary 212-679-5024 



Exceptional Painting — Quality, careful, 
clean work, free estimates. Full insurance 
and excellent references. 718-204-9137. 



WINDOW TREATMENT 



Duette Shades, Nanik Wood Blinds — 
Verticals, Levolors®. 212-840-4669. 



LEVOLOR • RIVIERAS 

RATED “BEST” FOR 
PRICE, QUALITY & SERVICE BY 
THE UNDERGROUND SHOPPER, 
BARGAIN FINDER AND 
JOAN HAMBURG OF WOR A CH. 2 
Kingaboro Horn* Products 
212-243-0722 718-238-5353 



Save More — Call NY’s super discounter 
of window fashion. Free ctlg. 21 2-888-03 1 1 




New York Magazine’s weekly ad- 
vertising section, INTERIORS, 
offers a unique opportunity to tar- 
get an upscale audience receptive 
to sophisticated and distinctive 
surroundings. 

INTERIORS 
The Special Place For Your 
Special Style 

Call 212-971-3155 for details. 

Source: SMRB 1988 
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Services and Sales 



New York Services And Sales is a weekly feature. Rates effective with the January 2, 1989 issue: 542.00 per line, one-time ad. 36 characters equal 1 line. Minimum ad 
- two lines. Display Classified ads are available at 5446 per inch, one-time insertion. Complete rate card available. Services And Sales Section, Classified Department, 
New York Magazine, 755 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017-5906 or call 212-971-3155. All ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 



APPLIANCE 



SHOP VIA YOUR TELEPHONE 
For TV, VCR, refrigerator, ranges, 
washers, dryers, microwave ovens, air 
cond. Call Mon-Fri, 9-5pm with 
make/model number for low price. 

PR ICE WATCHERS, 718-470-1620. 



Advertise in NY Magazine's Services & 
Sales Section. Call 212-971-3155 



Television, Appliance Bargains — New, 
warranteed. Call for Quotes. Home Sales 
Enterprises. 718-241-3272, 212-513-1513. 


Phone Readings — Martha Woodworth 
Psychic Learning Ctr. 1-800-322-TARO 

Psychic Reading— NYC/Bklyn Office. 
Andrea. 718-859-6199 


ASTROLOGY 


Susan King — British Psychic. 
212-967-7711 ext 4179 


Astrology Readings — Predictive tech- 
niques. I can help you. PhD. 212-735-6167. 


CLEANING SERVICE 


Clairvoyance, Clairaudience — 
Psychometry, Tarot. Laura 718-361-6231 


Imacuclean — Cleans it all, Ceiling to 
Floor, Wall to Wall! Call 212-995-8686 



Maids Unlimited — Maids & Housemen & 
Party Help. Equipment available. Bonded 
& Insured. Since 1959. 212-838-6282. 



McMaid Inc. — The professional 
apartment-cleaning service. Corporate ac- 
counts. Fully insured. 212-371-5555. 



To place an ad in New York Magazine’s 
Services and Sales Section 

Call 212-971-3155 

Continued on next page. 
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SERVICES AND SALES 



o 





cTHurreysJewelers 

Integrity • Reliability Quality 

1403 3rd Ave. Betw 79th & 80th St». 

Em. 1936 212-879-3690 

Fine Jewelry-Watches-Giftware 
Repairing'-Remodeling-Designing 
Pearl Stringing-Clock Repair 

Appraiuli And Estates Purchased 
All Work Done On Premises 


Continued from previous page. 


COUNSELING 


Manhattan Center — Find the right thera- 
pist. Supportive psychotherapy - de- 
pression, stress, relationship & weight 
problem. Free Consultation 212-772-3525 

Marriage Counseling— Help for relation- 
ship problems. Cert. MFT. 212420-9017 

Vibrant Vitality, Power, effectiveness, 
self-confidence or your money back. 
Steve Blumber CSW 212-5954530. 


LEGAL SERVICE 


Fay Kasmer Esq. — Highly competent, 
varied expertise. 212-337-8870. 


H. Robert Limmer — 25 yrs exp. 501 5th at 
42nd St Free Consultation 212-972-0310 


Looking For The Right Therapist 
For Your Very Special Needs? 
Manhattan Referral Service For Counsel- 
ing & Psychotherapy matches you and 
your needs with the right therapist Short/ 
Long-Term Therapy. 212-6784766 

Crisis Normalization — A short-term ther- 
apy with long-term results. This new ther- 
apy has helped hundreds out of crisis and 
back to life. Individual, family and group. 
East Side Center For Short-Term 
Psychotherapy - 212-534-0066. 


LICENSED MOVER 




1 -LOWEST $• 

tC P* SUPERIOR SERVICE 
* ART. ANTIQUES, PIANOS 

874-1313 jcsrwrvrrcwiH 


How To Find The Right Therapist — Free 
recorded info - 212-307-0012. 


ACHIM MOVING CO.— Call for 30 free 
cartons. Fair prices, better service. 
4010 14th Ave Bklyn, NY DOT 1 1660. 
718-972-6333/212-941-9600. 


We’re Different... You Have A Choice 
Free Initial Consultation. 
Psychotherapies Selection Svc. 307-5977. 

PHOBIAS? All Fears.' — Flying, speech, 
crowds, shyness, sex. PhD: (212) 935-0984 


VAN GOGH MOVERS 
All our men have concave backs and a 
highly developed sense of aesthetics. No. 
895. 126 Wooster St, NYC. 212-2260500. 


Problems With Relationships? 

Short-term cognitive therapy. 

Free consultation. Dr. Katz. 212460-5996 


Boxes • Book $.99; Dish $3.50 — All others 
avail. MC/VI minimum. Brownstone 
426 E 91st. DOT 1665. 212-289-151 1. 


East Side Consultation Center 
Control Your Life Via Psychotherapy. 
Ruth Heber, PhD. Director. 212-779-0999 


"Fast On The Job, More Careful, 
Able To Move You Anywhere...” 
SUPERMEN MOVERS 
Experienced Supermovers. 7 days service. 
Packing, storage, boxes. Low rates. 
For free estimate: 212-724-0003 
DOT 10488. Insured. 590 West End Ave. 


Short-Term Cognitive Dynamic Therapy. 
Licensed, insured. James Harrison, PhD. 
123 W. 44th St. 212-354-6840. 


Need A Friend? I care! Good listener/ 
advisor by phone. 412-363-TALK 
412-362-TALK. Calls Confidential. MC/V1 


Star Moving & Storage 

Lowest prices, insured, 24 hre. 

Any distance. 750 Ocean Pkwy, Brooklyn. 
718-949-1 170, 212-245-6610. TI0672. 


DIVORCE MEDIATION 


Divorce Mediation — Avoid Litigation. 
Experienced Attorney. 212-799-9434 
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EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 


Overseas and Cruiseships Employment 
Many positions. Work month - home 
month. Call 805-682-7555 ext S-1033 


West Side Movers — Fine art, antiques, 
packing, boxes, pads, dollies, bubble 
wrap. Free delivery. 644 Amsterdam Ave. 
NYC 212-874-3866. DOT 670. 


WANTED: Actors for TV commercials: 
movie extras and game show contestants. 
Many needed. (805) 682-7555. EXT.T1017. 


Moving Supplies In Soho — Boxes, pads, 
dollies, wrappings. Free del. 212431-8550. 


FASHION 


Designer Merchandise— By appointment. 
Joans Sportswear. Sale!! 212-734-3646. 

Pret-A-Party Ltd. — Renting designer 
evening dresses and accessories. 
Midtown location. 212421-0805 


Better Service at Lower Price*/ 


IMOISHPS ^ 


MOVING AND MINI-STONAGE 

439-9191 

1627 2nd AVENUE (84th ST) 

DOT T10674 ICC MCI 70990 


JEWELRY 


Samson Moving And Storage — 
Professional packing. Careful movers. 
Reasonable prices. Free estimates. 311 E. 
60 SL NYC DOT T10303. 212-752-5040. 


The World’s Finest Watches 
New & pre-owned/Trade-ins OK 
Rolex, Cartier, Piaget, Patek, Omega, 
Audemars, Chopard, Movado, Heuer. 

Palisade Jewelers 249 Main Street 

Fort Lee, New Jersey 2014614666. 


Broser Bros., Est. 1892 — Moving, packing, 
crating. Antiques. T10631. 159 E 28 St. 
Residential: 3 men, $60/hr. 212-599-1885. 



Celebrity Moving — Rated best in NYC. 
Same day, superior svc. Deluxe, full-svc 
storage specialists. MC/Visa. DOT 1866. 
5-49 48 Av Lie. 212-936-7171/718-786-1350 



NATIONAL VAN LINES, INC. 
Long Distance Movers. Call Van Gogh 
Movers, N.Y. Agent, for free cost survey. 
ICC MC42866. 50 Watts St 212-2264)500. 



Rainbow Movers Inc. — Since 1977. 
Art, home, office, packing, storage, 
all supplies, free est. 212-431-8551. 
DOT 1747. 290 Lafayette St. 

Waft 

Moving & Storage 
Local/long dist, 24 hr. 

309 W 99th. 212-662-6600. DOT 1 1685 



LIMOUSINE SERVICE 



Private Limousine Service Stretch limos 
for the price of sedans. Rolls Royce 
Bentleys avail. 212-759-LIMO, 201-775-61 16 

L'Grande Luxury Sedan & Limo Service 
Airports, Out Of Town, Any Occasion. 
Reliable, Courteous. 212^877-8012 



Lewis David Limousines — For the best 
stretch prices. 212-996-5353. 

TIMELY WHEELS CAR & LIMO 24 Hr 
Lincolns, Cadillacs, Grand Marquis. 

To - LAG $18, fFK $27, NWK $31. $20/hr. 

- Airports • 5 boroughs « Out-of-town trip i 
• Shopping • Sightseeing - Business trips 
Small package delivery. Stretches avail 
Corp. Accts. Invited. 212-645-9888. Amex 

i Sent c JJof < /s 

CONTINENTAL LIMOUSINE. INC. 
Luxury Sedans, Stretches & Vans 
212.617.0212 - 800.248.4445 



DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE TO COT TRAVEL ACEVTS 



VISTA CAR & LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
Airport specials. Regular sedans. 

$15 LaGuardia • $21 JFK • $22 Newark. 
Stretch Limos, $40 per hr, 2-hr minimum 
plus tolls and gratuities. Charge accounts 
welcome. 212-777-4600. 

1989 Lincoln Stretches — 6-12 passengers. 

TV/VCR, bar. From $30 an hour. 
AX/MC/VI. 718-318-1169, 914426-3254 



CRESTWOOD CAR & LIMO 
Large fleet Lincoln Town Car Sedans 

(2-way radios). Catering to small & mid- 
sized corps, residents, hotels. From Man, 
LAG $29, JFK $39. NEW $44, local $12 
min/hrly $29. Corp & reserv welcome. 
Voted Retailer of Mo.: Inside Retailing 
Mag. Elected member: Chamber of Com- 
merce. 24 hrs: 212-629-8700 718-657-1101 
1-800-34CREST Mc/Vi/Ax Stretches avail 




MASSAGE 



A-l Sunshine Services — Midtown lo- 
cation. Swedish massage. 212-247-6734 

“Float Through Your Day” — Heavenly 
bodywork. Private. Queens, 718-575-3603 

Swedish Massage — By a superior mass- 
euse. Professional. By appt. 718-461-0900. 



Massage — Flushing choice therapists. 
718-886-0153; 516488-3044. 



GRAND OPENING OTUKI 
Best clean/best massage you ever had. 
Studio/hotel. AX. 212-581-1212. 



GC SPA... 

THE COMPLETE SPA FOR 
MEN & WOMEN. 



MASSAGE — Swedish, Shiatsu, 
Oriental Facial 

POOL. SAUNA, WHIRLPOOL 
UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 
ONE-ON-ONE TRAINING. 
Beauty salon, poolside menu avail. 



Mi 



Ik 



C^MOENCnVHOrtb 

Garden City, Long Island 

516 - 747-3000 - 



THE NEW SHOGUN 
Invigorating massage in comfort & 
privacy. Roslyn. 516-484-3131. 



Salon Bethpage — Appt. only 
Best massage, sauna pvt. Parking. 3 min 
from LIE, exit 44S. 516-931-8148. 



MIKO ORIENTAL 

Shiatsu/Swedish Body Shampoo. 
Nthm Blvd. LIE x32. 718-423-1133. 



Salon Patchogue 
Sauna - Showers • Shiatsu 
LIE exit 64.516-654-9135 



516673-3369/3363 
Shiatsu, Acupressure, Sauna 
Dixhill, Huntington, LIE Exit 49 

GINJA MASSAGE 
Sauna/Shiatsu. 

LIE exit 32 5164660766 

Kyoto — Shiatsu, Swedish. Masseuses 
from Japan, professional staff, educated in 
Japan. Studio and hotel. 212-557-0525. 

Tokyo Spa • 516794-1646 — Long Island. 
Excellent shiatsu/Swedish massage. 

MIRAMAR SALON E.61st (Park/Madsn) 
Studio/Hotel Superb Massage. 
Credit Cards Welcome. 212-8268814 



California-Style Massage — Relaxing. 
Manhattan only. 212-935-3711. 



Professional Massage — Great Neck Exit 
33/LIRR. half block. 5164669191 

FEEL THE BEST 

Excellent massage to relax you. Elegant 
surroundings. 212-725-5963 

European Massage. — Relaxing. E 50’s stu- 
dio. 212-688-9874. 10am- 10pm 

NEW EAST SIDE SALON 
Swedish massage by skilled masseuses. 
Studio/residential. By appt. 212-5994598 

Swedish. Oriental Shiatsu-51 6737-9666- 
LIE exit 60, Jericho Turnpike. 

NEW CENTRAL PARK SALON 
Swedish massage, by appointment only 
Highly skilled staff. 212-582-6272 

COSTA DEL SOL 

Elena and Friends. A world of relaxation. 
Studio/Hotel/Residential. 212-697-5297 



European Aromatics — East side location. 
Gail McKee Studio. 212-599-2995. 



Young Studio — Shiatsu & Swedish. LIE/ 
108 st. - parking 718-997-7837 

Swedish, Oriental Shiatsu-516737-9666 — 
LIE exit 60. Jericho Turnpike. 

Massage By Sable — By appointment only. 
212-262-6583. 



Continued on next page. 
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MASSAGE 



PARISIENNE SALON 
Enjoy a relaxing massage with a touch of 
distinction. Hotel Service available by 
appointment - (212) 957-8401. 

Sophisticated European Lady. 
Luxurious surroundings. 
Residential/hotel. 212-2624937. 

A Great Massage — Call Dean. East 74th 
St location. 212-734-3993, 12noon-l 1pm 



"Sensuall" 

For The Discriminating Gentleman. 
Sensitive Massage To 
Relieve Your Tension. 

Major Credit Cards. 

(212) 439-6400 



For The Special People!-Be a V.I.P. 
Enjoy pine bubble bath and massage. 
Private. Mon-Sat. 212-582-3161. 

Be Massaged By Versatile — Mature mass- 
euse. 212-7514786. 



Akasaka — Shiatsu/Swedish massage. 
Professional staff, educated in Japan. 
Many new expert masseuses. 
212-580-9029. 

CLASSY FRENCH MASSEUSE 
Relax your tension with a great massage. 
Studio, Hotel, Residential. 212472-1138. 

Diana’s East Is Back 
59th & Third. Elegant & very private. 
By appointment only. 212-308-7066 

East 64lh Street — Excellent, professional 
Swedish massage. 212-838-8380 

Licensed Masseur For Men — East 50's 
studio/your hotel. Richard. 212-759-6210. 

EUROPEAN TOUCH 
Of a mature lady. Warm, considerate. 
Private. E 50. 10-8pm. 212-980-8172 

SHINJUKU 

Shiatsu & Swedish, excellent massage. 
Professional masseuses. Elegant studio. 
Excellent Serv. Credit Cards. 212-382-2009 

HOLISTIC SUN CENTER 
Acupressure, Massage, Suntan. 

Near Bayside train station. 718-279-3502 

Deep Muscle — Swedish/reflexology, com- 
plete service by Joseph. 212-678-8641 

KOBE 56 - SHIATSU 
Steam, Sauna. Men & Women 
(212) 5860555/333-2588 7 days 

European Masseuse & Nurse — At E.88 St 
Formerly at 79th. 212-876-1747 



A Loving Touch — Sensitive, caring, qual- 
ity massage. AX/VI. 24 hrs 212-972-7007 

LES DEUX MAINS 

Private studio only. By appointment only. 
I0am-10pm 212-213-5224 

Grand Reopening — Massage fit for roy- 
alty. Beautiful surroundings. International 
stylish staff. 212-7514786. 

Superb Swedish Massage-Reflexology — 

By appointment only. 212-489-5322. 

Massage, Showers, Private — Easy park- 
ing. 718-760-5351. 

Masseur...Swedish/Shiatsu — Align, re- 
duce. increase functions. 212475-3528. 



aVtAND OPINING 

EMPEROR PALACE 

Oriental Shiatsu, Swedish. 
Body Shampoo, Shower. 

Open 24 Hours 

212-956-7866/7867 



Alma • Excellent Bodywork — Expert 
Relaxing massage. 212-570-5478. 

Closer To Everything — Including perfec- 
tion. Loving Hands Massage 212-689-1776 

Empire Massage — A distinctive service. 
AX/VI. Studio/hotels. 24 hr* 212-689-5496 



A Soothing Massage— For the discerning 
man, fine quality. AX/VI, 212-286-8823 

Relaxing Massage — By Christy. W 80’s. 
lOam-lOpm, by appt only. 2124960888. 

Central Studio — Specialist. Escape from 
daily tensions. 212-986-3889. 



Massage By Robert— For Men Only. 
Clean, Safe Location. 212-675-1090 



Healthful Service — By a superior mass- 
euse. 9am-3pm Mon-Fri. 212-696-921 1 

Mature, Experienced Masseuse — 

To help you float through your day. 
For appointment, call 212-629-3835. 

CONVENIENT LOCATION. 

For superior massage & excellent service. 
Call for appointment 212-629-3835. 

East 86th Street Massage — Shower, clean, 
private rooms. (212) 249-2594 



MASSAGE/THERAPEUTIC 



LOTUS HEALTH STUDIO 
in The NY Penta Hotel 
Theraputic Shiatsu & Swedish Massage 
212-502-8732 



Gold Sand Studios — Shiatsu & Swedish. 
Residence. E. 44th St. 212-986-2244. 



Expert Swedish — Muscle injuries. Ladies 
welcome, Jean. 212-750-8947, 365 days 

REDUCE STRESS/FATIGUE 
Swedish massage - No sex calls. 

37th St. & Broadway. 212-8694346. 

Revitalize/Energize — W/my deep muscle 
Swedish/Shiatsu. Call Joyce 212-696-0043 

Japanese Health Club — 212-307-0666, 
765-2845. Massage, sauna, steam. AX. 

JAPANESE 

MASSAGE 

Swedish • Shiatsu 

( 212 ) 308-6777 

1000 2nd Avenue 
(52-53 St.) 2nd Floor 

Howl/Studio By Appt. 



Mano Matthews — Also dancers/sports 
massage. W.73. 212-724-0717, 787-1883. 

N. 5th AVE. — Japanese Shiatsu 
massage, sauna, steam. 

For men & women. 212481-1 177/8. 



PETS 



Catcare — Cat-sitting in your home. 
Bonded. West: 947-6190; East: 838-29%. 

Cat Sitters Service Of NY, Inc. — Cat care 
in your home - Bonded. 212-362-2175. 

Pet Pourri, Ltd — Expert pet care. Your 
home or ours. Bonded. 212-397-3764. 



Dog Training — Spencer Burke. 25 years 
experience. 212-772-2572 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



“Photo, A Must. Photo Gets A Reply.” 
Photos For Personals. 212-807-8232. 
Ask about our video personals. 

Gentle, Lo-Kcy Photos — Professional. 
Weddings/Corp. Broch. 212-921-9255 

Videotaping — 7 1 8-93447 58. Professional 
production & editing. 

Best Wedding Value— Both formal and 
candid. Karen Milliken. 212-689-6123. 



Parties/Public Relations — Private/Corp. 
Experienced, reliable. 718-520-8113. 

V S P — Professional videotaping & pho- 
tography. Excellent quality. 212-567-5807. 



RESUME SERVICE 



The Correct Image — Resume/Career Ser- 
vice. Rita Williams. 212-953-01 18. 



RESUMES PLUS 

Career direction, etc. 305 Madison Ave, 
37th fir. 212-661-2140 (1-800-882-9802 for 
CT, NJ. U, WCHR). Mon-Fri, 8-8; Sat-Sun 
10-5. Advertised by Meltzer, WOR. 

Effective, Professional Resumes — Plus 
career/marketing counseling 212 744-1 186 

Eye-Opening Resumes — Creative job 
strategy. Career planning inst. 599-0032. 

RESUMES - BEST IN NEW YORK! 
Fast service - Low prices - Updating 
Resources Universal - 212-764-1200 



PERSONAL SERVICES 



From $10.00 A Month — 24 hr. answering 
and mail services. Action 212-279-3870 



Wow Your Valentine — We do all the 
leg work and you get all the kisses. 

LIFE-SUPPORT SYSTEMS. 212-932-7663. 

Join The Hundreds — Who have freed 
their time with our personal 
assistants. ‘YOU NAME IT’! 

TTY available for the deaf. 718-236-9242 



Phone Answered In Your Name — From 
$12. Mail-800-Beeper-Call: 212-868-1121 

PINCH HITT ER — Variety of business & 
personal services available. From the over- 
whelming to the trivial, your dilemma is 
our specialty. 212410-5323. 



THERAPY 



MS. AVA TAUREL & ASSOCIATES. 
SCANDINAVIAN PSYCHODRAMA. 
Fears & eccentricities explored & dealt 
with. 212-246-6325. 7 days. VI/MC/AX 

Surrogate Therapy — Shyness, fear 
of failure, premature ejaculation, 
impotency. Supervised surrogate pro- 
gram. Call for private, free evaluation. 
Mon-Fri. 10-8, Sat. 8:30-3:30. 
212-EX1-I637. 



Sexual Problems? — Male counselor. Pri- 
vate! Personal! Patient! 212-832-6659. 



Psychodramatist — The ultimate in all 
psychodrama phases. 212496-1794 

PSYCHODRAMA 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 
On-call 24 hours. 
516696-2788 



Kind, Sensitive Surrogate Therapist — 
Well-trained. 212-865-7214 

Psychodrama Therapy — Understand 
your impulses. 212-645-0131. 

PSYCHODRAMATIST— Let your de- 
sires flow, control your life. 2124734438. 

Sex Therapy — With surrogates. 11am- 
7pm, 7 days. Insur. W.54th, 212-957-1098 

Psychodrama: Behavior Modification 

therapy in best British traditions. 

Miss J. Styles. 212674-7374 

Stop Hiding Your Desires — Explore im- 
pulses. Private/safe. 212-598-9607. 

Achieve Sexual Goals — With a trained, 
caring surrogate. Psychotherapy supervis- 
ion available. 212-953-6925. 



Stress Management — Relaxation therapy. 
Sensitivity Awareness. 5164661253. 

Sexual Problems? — Masters and Johnson 
trained. Dr Bragar, 212-935-0979, 344 E 63 

Relaxation Therapy — Satisfy your 
personal needs. Call Ava or Kirsten 
212697-0866 or 212697-1021 

Escapist COMPULSIONS Explored. 
Role-playing, 1 50 unusual dramas. 

PhD. 7 days. llam-lOpm. 212475-3377. 

Luvsaver Hotline — Unique Role Playing. 
No subject taboo. Fee. 212-246-0331. 

Psychotherapist — Explore ail subjects. 
Role playing - 24 hrs. 516422-2404. 

Don’t Wait Any Longer — I understand. I 
care. Confidential. 212-779-0991. 



THERAPY/HYPNOSIS 



Quit Smoking — Only one session. Certi- 
fied hypnotherapist. 212-265-2772 

Hypnosis - Counseling For Weight, 
Smoking, Anxieties & Personal Problems. 
Dr. Winter. 230 E. 52 St 212-371 6647 



TRUCKER 



Light Panel Truck — Local, long distance. 
Reasonable. 2126796423 any time. 

Men With Van — Anytime, low rates, re- 
liable. 15’ truck & van. 212-223-0363. 



WANTED 



WANTED: Old Oriental Rugs 

Immediate cash paid for any size, 
any condition. Handmade Oriental rugs. 

Single items or entire estates. 

NY Oriental Rug Company. 718-544-8300. 



Mail Order 



MERCHANDISE/GIFT 



Beautify Your Door With Loc-Art 
Decorative lock cover for Vertical 
Deadbolt Locks. Installs in seconds. 
Variety of finishes available. Contact: 
Security Techniques, Inc. 

Box 139, Stanton, NJ 08885 201-2367883 



Fine Leather Bags — For business, travel, 
school and overnight. $60 to $250. Call 
718-778-1744 for free brochure 
New York Magazine’s Mail Order — 
Section is the place to reach 1.4 million 
readers who purchase by post! 49% of our 
upscale audience have ordered merchan- 
dise or services by mail or phone in 1988. 

Call 212-971-3155 for details. 
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Strictly Personals 



Strictly Personals is a weekly feature. Cost is $29.00 per line. 2-line minimum. 36 characters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a character). 
Limited abbreviations. The first 3 words are set in bold print followed by a dash. Add $20.00 for NYM Box Number. Please leave space for 10 characters at the end 
of your ad to print your box number. Check or money order must accompany ad order. First page placements (for a production cost of $50.00) and all other Strictly 
Personals ads are accepted on a first-come-first-served basis, depending on availability in the issue. To place an ad by mail, send to: New York Magazine, 755 Second 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017-5906. Phone orders accepted with American Express, MasterCard or Visa. Call 212-971-3155. All ads accepted at the discretion of the 
publisher. New York Magazine is not responsible for printing errors and omissions. When replying to a Strictly Personals ad. address your response to New York 
Magazine (followed by the box number to which you are responding), P.O. Box 4600. New York. NY 10163-4600. Do not send or deliver responses directly to the 
magazine. Responses are forwarded continuously for six weeks after the ad is published. Sending advertising circulars to Strictly Personals advertisers is not 
permitted. 



NEWI 

Address Your Response This Way: 



3 ^ 

New York Magazine, (^...T 
P.O. Box 4600 — ^ 

New York. New York 10163-4600 



Investment Banker, Handsome — Jewish 
male, native New Yorker, 5’ 10", 30. 1 like 
politics, economics, theater, skiing and a 
good joke. You are 25-30, beautiful female 
professional. Photo/phone a must NYM 
F723 



I Want To Fall In Love Again! — If you 
are intense, impulsive and dynamic, 
wealthy with wit, zip, class and style, as 
well as single. Jewish and a (real) man, an 
irresistibly pretty and charming lady (33) 
awaits you, to be your prize. No brains or 
sense of humor, no reply. B01 1 

‘Ivy, Beautiful, Brown-Eyed Brunette’ — 
Educated and talented. Loves theater, 
music, travel, entertaining and scientific 
thinking. Seeks successful professional 
man, 39-49, who is responsible, mature 
and fun and ready to share the future. Bio / 
photo, if possible. NYM N437 

Classy And Creative — Petite lady with 
beautiful eyes and smile, 5'2”, slim, 32 
years, architect. I was bom overseas and 
have lived in different countries. Seeking a 
gentleman, 30-42, 5’9" plus, educated, 
smart, secure financially and mentally, 
handsome, adventurous with sense of 
humor. I like a man who is creative or at 
least interested in arts, has lived overseas 
or traveled extensively. If you are the one 
‘and are looking for romance, adventure 
and a special relationship, please send 
photo/phone/note. NYM N449 

Big-Eyed Redhead— Very attractive, late 
30's, thin, petite and sensual, successful 
businesswoman seeking energetic man 
under 45. Sense of humor important. 
Photo appreciated. NYM N450 

Successful Executive/Attorney — A 
young, athletic, 40 1 s male, recently moved 
to NYC. Passion for jazz, ballet and musi- 
cal theater, loves to ski the Rockies, sail 
wherever, play squash when the weather’s 
bad and search for out-of-the-way res- 
taurants when not doing the others. Look- 
ing for that serious relationship with an 
attractive, fit, successful professional-type 
30’s female with brains who likes the 
above, is able to match my bad jokes and 
can enjoy good wine and what passes for a 
gourmet meal before my fireplace on Park 
Avenue. Send bio/photo/phone and 
thoughts on why we might have to meet 
this way. NYM F722 

Cute Jewish MD — Seeks pretty, petite 
Jewish woman. 23-32. I’m funny, musical, 
dynamic and very well-rounded (person- 
ality, not build!). NYM F761 



Soul Mate Wanted — For successful, pop 
singer/songwriter/businessman with 
Woody Allen mentality. Tom Cruise ap- 
pearance and one-of-a-kind soul. If you 
are a ‘together’ woman, 18-35, non- 
smoker. possess a great sense of humor, 
cultural diversity, strong moral and social 
convictions, a yen for fun, music, ro- 
mance, occasional decadence and wear 
little or no makeup: if you want to meet a 
30, 5’ 10", dark-haired, green-eyed, healthy 
and athletically-built man with a heart of 
gold, then perhaps we should meet. Be- 
lieve me, this experience is as weird for me 
as it is for you. Please send letter, photo (a 
must); I will reciprocate. NYM N464 

Share Summertime And Wintertime — 
Woman writer with Key West house, look- 
ing for middle-aged, heterosexual male 
with Manhattan apartment Must possess 
intellect, humor, honesty and generosity 
of spirit. I am a slender, attractive, gregari- 
ous brunette. Care deeply about the en- 
vironment. animals and people. Love all 
aspects of the arts, travel, good food and 
wine. Politically liberal and terminally 
loyal. Photo, note and phone. NYM N441 

Dreams Really Do Come True! — Mine 
actually have! A (com)passionate, chival- 
rous, quite handsome MD, capable of hav- 
ing lots of fun, giving lots of love to make 
a dream reality. I'm easygoing, athletic, 
humorous, very successful. Jewish, fit, 38. 
5’11", lean. Seeks singular adventuress of 
exceptional warmth, beauty, intellect, sin- 
cerity, 34 or less, to chase romance, wind- 
mills, kids. Photo is a must. NYM R027 



Tall, Educated, Handsome — 40’s, gentle- 
spirited CA male. Substance/integrity 
seeks relocatable, very svelte lady of class/ 
character, for marriage. Clear photo and 
mail. NYM N406 



Sensual, Mischievous Female Sought — 
By handsome, witty, financially secure, 
38-year-old author/entrepreneur for 
laughter, candlelight dinners, wonderful 
conversation and who knows what else? 
Note/photo, please. NYM F688 

Le ggy . Blue-Eyed Beauty — Slender blond. 
57”. early 30’s, bright. Jewish. Ivy League 
graduate. Gifted pianist, athletic, editor. 
Seeks 30-42-year-old. successful Jewish 
male - sense of humor a must. Photo help- 
ful. NYM R013 



Handsome Corporate President — 50. 
thin, athletic, sensitive, romantic and 
Jewish. Searching for one special lady over 
35, who is very pretty, slim, bright and 
casual. Sense of humor and photo a must. 
NYMN424 

Soft But Dynamic — Slim and shapely, 
radiant lady tackles life with vitality, 
knows how to be a friend. CT base. NY 
apartment, seeks a committed relation- 
ship with a successful, sophisticated, 
tender-hearted man, 43-53, who enjoys a 
sense of humor, serious heart, sponta- 
neity, quiet moments. Photo/bio/phone. 
NYM F717 



Exotic Fifth Avenue Woman — With tele- 
vision career, 40’s, is looking for an off- 
camera life to include quality time 
together. Professional/executive. NYM 

N376 

Quick Way To Retirement — Rich widow. 
49. Jewish, fun-loving. Own captain- 
maintained yacht. Loves fishing, tennis, 
long walks on deserted beaches, candle- 
light dining. Summers in the Hamptons, 
winters in Palm Beach. Looking for man, 
45-55, who also loves the water, has a 
sense of humor, loves life, is not bitter or 
angry and is an incurable romantic. Please 
send handwritten note and photo. I’m 
waiting to hear from you and the fish are 
biting. NYM F478 



Are You My Soul IWate? — I know you are 
Scandinavian - Swedish, Danish, Finnish 
or Dutch. Age unimportant. Professional 
man, 50. 1 am here waiting for you. NYM 

N444 

Handsome, Athletic MD — 28. musician, 
who enjoys cooking, film, sports and the 
arts, seeks bright, attractive, romantic 
woman, 20-29, who enjoys the same. 
Photo/phone, please. NYM N435 



Strikingly Attractive— Professional 
Jewish female. 28. 5’8”. Enjoys sporting 
events, playing tennis, movies, theater, 
concerts (classical to rock). Seeks tall, 
handsome, professional Jewish male, 
30-35, with similar interests, for serious 
relationship. Note/phone/photo a must. 
NYM Y936 

Sophisticated. Classy — But down-to 
earth. This 34-year-old female lawyer is a 
striking, athletic brunette who loves ski- 
ing. photography, music and France. 
Seeks intelligent, spontaneous man, 30-42, 
with international perspective, who enjoys 
exploring life’s adventures. Nonsmokers 
only. Photo for reply. NYM N438 

Got Brains, Beauty — Wit, time, money, 
talent, energy, friends, but oh, I need my 
man (40 plus). Hurry. NYM F525 

Pretty, Petite, Educated — Divorced 
woman, enjoys stimulating conversation. 
Japanese culture, French cooking and 
horror movies(!). I’m looking for serious 
relationship with nonsmoking, successful, 
cultured man. between 30-50, who is in 
shape, has sense of humor and substance. 
NYM R002 



THE SINGLE LIFE 



“You can’t measure 
a person by the 
column inch’.’ 



It's the depth ot character 
that counts. But it's hard to 
get to know someone in 
50 words or less. At 
People Resources our 
members get to know 
each other in depth 
even before they meet 
There are no "surprise" 
dates, no computers, no 
matronly matchmakers. 

Call or stop in today to 
see how you can take 
control of your social 
life. While here, enjoy 
our complimentary 
drinks and weekend 
lite brunch. 

You’ll love how we 
measure up. 

For remarkable single people. 

People Resources 

119 West 57th St. • (212) 765-7770 
M-F 9-9, SAT 10-5, SUN 12-5 

(718)204-6266 (201)585-0006 
(5 1 6) 794-2740 (203) 852-9567 
(914)328-9761 




\ Susan Wallace 
President 
People Resources 
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STRICTLY PERSONALS 



The Valentine You’re Waiting For 
May Be Waiting for You...Here! 

If you’re a single woman, warm and sensitive with 
a touch-of-class, who just hasn't met the right man, 
perhaps the man you’re looking for is waiting for you 
at Helena’s. 

If I find that you 
match (both heart and 
mind) one of the spe- 
cial people in my file, 

I have a Valentine gift 
waiting for you. When 
you come In, not only 
will you find us afford- 
able but in no time at 
all, you could be Intro- 
duced to the person 
who is absolutely right 
for you. Start to 
enjoy the life you’ve 
always dreamed of... 
with the sweetheart 
you’ve always wanted. 

I have introduced 
over 7,000 men to the 
women they fell in love 212421 mio 
with and married. You 
owe it to yourself to 
call. Call now and treat 
yourself to a special 
Valentine gift from 
Helena. 




H • E ‘ L * E * N • A 



New York City 
400 Madison Ave. 



Long Island Beverly Hills 

New York California 

516-683-0300 213 272 8743 



Call the NY number regarding 
information on other offices. 

Offices in the United States, Israel, England 
Helena VIP Personal Introduction Service 
or N Y. Inc. 

Personal Qualities Inc. 



Successful, Creative Woman — 40, 5'4", 
seeks man of my parents’ dreams (Jewish, 
40' s). Built a career, now ready to build a 
family. Note/photo/phone. NYM F739 



Grounhog Day Is Coming — So if you’re a 
26-36, white, single, successful man, write 
(with phone) to this 29, feisty, curly-haired 
brunette professional - let’s put our 
shadows together before the six weeks are 
up and make this winter warmer. NYM 
F647 

Corporate VP — With east side apartment 
and country home, 6’, 42, nonsmoker, 
good-looking, romantic and caring. Seeks 
woman who is interested in a relationship 
with a man who is a corporate VP with 
east side apartment and country home, 6’, 
42, nonsmoker, good-looking, romantic 
and caring. Photo/phone/note. NYM F738 

Pretty Woman — The kind you'd like to 
meet. Jewish professional woman, 31, 
public Ivies grad who is easygoing, smart 
and very funny, seeks running partner and 
confidant Good looks and hip sensibility 
appreciated. Photo/note/phone. NYM 
L948 



Comedy Writer Wanted — Or at least a 
quick-witted, very funny guy for this long, 
dark-haired beauty, 32, who loves to 
laugh. Please be creative, intense and 
unafraid of emotional intimacy. NYM 
N429 

Attractive White Female — 31, long dark 
hair, green eyes, grown up in head, kid at 
heart, seeks white male. 29-38, for a re- 
lationship. Like the spice of variety, skiing, 
sailing, travel, then maybe you're my cay- 
enne pepper? Photo. NYM S077 



Striking, Blond, Fun-Loving PhD — 
Serious classical pianist, moderately adept 
yogi - loves good conversation, exotic 
travel, hiking in the woods or dinner with 
fine wine. Seeks soul mate, 35-45, caring, 
bright, physically vital, nonsmoking 
Jewish man, accomplished at what he 
does, open to the world: new people, 
interests, experiences - a man who will be 
open to me. Letter/photo/phone. NYM 

F516 

Eva Marie Saint Look-Alike — 5'6”, thin, 
41, good sense of humor, fun-loving, 
warm, generous personality, has tra- 
ditional values, financially and emotion- 
ally secure. Seeks attractive male pro- 
fessional with similar qualities and values, 
to share and enjoy city and country activi- 
ties. NYM F726 

Thin, Voluptuous, Athletic — Solvent, risk 
taker, 29, with traditional values, seeks 
tall, sexy, kind, high-energy mogul, 29-37, 
for lasting relationship. Photo. NYM F752 

Gentle Ivy League Guy — Wall Street 
exec, att. active and religious Wasp, sense 
of humor, 40’s. Looking for an attractive 
Seven Sisters alumna, never married, mid 
30’s, religious and wanting a family of her 
own. Photo. Thank you. NYM Y775 
Fine Wine Only— 43-year-old, hand- 
some, fit entrepreneur with style, seeks 
woman of inner and outer beauty. 
Nonsmoker, sexy in jeans or black gown. 
Must love to travel, laugh and exercise. 
Note/photo/phone. NYM F715 

Needle In A Haystack — Is there a kind, 
intellectual, successful man, 60 plus, for a 
professional Jewish woman - a touch of 
class? NYM F733 



No Photo Needed— Just be nice, kind and 
honest. Slim, attractive blond pro- 
fessional, likes skiing, hiking, cross words 
and dancing. Seeks male between 40 and 
55 for companionship. NYM F754 

Recent Widow — 59. 135 lbs, shapely, 
kind, unspoiled, seeks good, humorous 
gentleman to share cultural/social life 
with 50/50 expenses. Photo. NYM F441 

Slim, Bright Brunette — Wants to share 
life's adventures with a fine, warm, edu- 
cated, successful man, 44-55, who appreci- 
ates beauty and quality and has time to 
talk, listen, laugh and love. NYM F755 

It’s True. I’m Here — Sensitive, caring, NJ 
Jewish male, 28, needs female, 21-29, who 
likes music, sports and laughter, to keep 
me warm. Photo. NYM Y897 

Watch Out Cupid — White male, 42, at- 
tractive, nurturing, romantic and sincere, 
who loves movies and exercise, desires 
slender, sincere, sensual, special female to 
be my year-round valentine. NYM N386 

CT Brunette — 34, 5’9”, great face and fig- 
ure, bright, athletic, easygoing, good at 
work or home life. Searching for smart, 
successful, personable male, 30’s-50’s. 
Photo on request NYM N434 

Handsome Photographer, 35 — Into films, 
oceans, the exotic. Quite cute, no me lie. 
Wants to meet a very attractive female. 
20-30, with nice smile, thin bones, style. 
Photo, please. NYM Y902 

Athletic, Vibrant Female — 37, slim, at- 
tractive MBA, seeks successful, funny, in- 
dependent, athletic male, over 5’ 10”, 
under 43. Photo. NYM Y904 



Gorgeous, Rare Black Gem? — You are 
the beholder, you be the judge. I like 
sneakers and silk, springtime walks in the 
park, pausing to smell the roses and mar- 
vel at the awe-inspiring beauty of God's 
creation. I am modem and fashionable 
but my values are very special. Can you 
appreciate that? You: caring, sincere, 
handsome, any race, 31-44. Bio / 
description/photo. NYM Y919 

Attractive Black Female — Successful 
professional (PhD), 38. 5’6”, slim-figured. 
Seeks intelligent, caring, fun-loving pro- 
fessional male, for a true relationship. 
Photo/phone. NYM N308 

Best Friend And Lover? — Bright, attract- 
ive professional (39, 5’8") - enjoys the 
movies, fine dining, stimulating conver- 
sation, nature, sailing and traveling. Seek- 
ing warm, sensual, attractive, sincere, 
bright professional woman, to share 
intimacies, itineraries, interests and ice 
cream. Note/photo/phone. NYM Y930 

Broadway Theater Critic — Attractive, ro- 
mantic Manhattan widow, seeks 60ish, 
cultured, substantial, caring, marriageable 
man for friendship and more. NYM F524 

Prefer Waking To Instead Of Getting — 

In at sunrise? Prefer nice to neurotic? Fo- 
cus. sinew and patient to phoney, slouch 
and petulant? Fit and toned to flab and 
tummy? So does this smart, solvent, 
grown-up single male, 36. That’s ‘nice’ for 
when one's taste grows up. Honest replies 
only. NYM N337 

New To Manhattan — Ready to discover 
you. Like me, you are fit, funny, success- 
ful. generous and over 37. Be adventurous, 
and explore this wonderful, crazy city with 
this loving, lovely lady, 39. Note/phone, 
photo appreciated. NYM COOL 



Single Jewish Lawyer— 6’1 ”, 29, thin, 
dark, handsome, seeks warm, slim, pretty 
Jewish professional, 26-32, with sense of 
humor. Note/photo, please. NYM N456 

Lawyer 36 — Enjoys skiing, sailing, read- 
ing. Seeks smart, cute woman, Jewish 
background. Photo. POB 182, NYC 10023 

Great Legs, Nice Brain — Pretty, famous, 
normal, Emmy award-winning comedy 
writer, 39, Jewish, seeks nice guy, who 
likes James Brown, Martin Buber and 
wants someone to forget the 60’s and de- 
scend into middle age with. Need for care, 
calm and fast dancing welcome. NYM 
F728 

Pretty, Slim Westchester Lady Wanted — 
By tall, successful Wasp, 38. 1 love wildlife, 
hiking, skiing, fishing, tennis, travel. 
Photo. NYM F527 

Recognized Major Talent Here! — Male 
artist, designer, entrepreneur, 45. articu- 
late, highly successful, in fine shape, ap- 
pealing looks, easy playful manner, gentle, 
open heart. Wants a mature, extremely 
bright, intuitive, creative woman, 30-38, 
fit, ripe and ready for an intimate partner 
ship, maybe kids. Nonsmoker. NYM N452 

Woman Offering Happy Life — Fun times, 
good cooking, warm home, wide circle of 
interesting friends, sensuality and humor 
(along with intelligence, open heart, pro- 
fessional success and petite, pretty looks) 
to you, if you are one smart, kind, com- 
municative man and you offer intimacy, 
passion and commitment to her - age 39. 
Letter/photo/phone. NYM RQ20 

Radiant Writer — Attractive, slender, cul- 
ture buff, lapsed musician, swimmer, 
skier. Seeks handsome, witty, wise, vital 
man, 39-52. Note/photo. NYM F756 

An Uncommon Bond — You’re a beauti- 
ful, bright, very athletic lady, 26-37, with a 
goofy sense of humor and an uncommon 
passion: auto racing. I’m a handsome, 
thoughtful, successful, funny, athletic guy 
who lives in CT, works in NY - and drives 
race cars. This is gonna be fun! Letter/ 
photo/phone. NYM F528 

Desirable — Slim, tall. Queens divorced 
Jewish female, active 48, wants a good, 
caring, dynamic man. NYM F757 

True Confessions — If you also thought of 
John Gregory Dunne, then perhaps we 
should meet. 6’2”, 33, athletic Ivy grad 
with passions for film, theater, Ellington 
and witty conversation, seeks sophisti- 
cated lady. Nonsmoker please. Note/ 
photo/phone. NYM F485 

Attractive British Female — 28. slim, 
bright, fun and affectionate, seeks slim, 
attractive, nonsmoking, intelligent male, 
5’8’’-6\ 28-38. I love dog hair and brown 
eyes. Letter/phone/photo essential. NYM 
N454 

Tall. Shapely Brunette— Attractive fe- 
male attorney, 27, honest, intelligent, ad- 
venturous, vivacious and quick-witted, 
seeks attractive, tall, secure male pro- 
fessional for companionship (possibly 
more). Photo/phone. NYM N453 

Mature Manhattan Male — Much 
traveled, seeks female, 45 plus. NYM R023 

Attractive, Slender — White female pro- 
fessional, 5’6”, 37, living in NJ, seeks intel- 
ligent white male, 35-45, nonsmoker, easy- 
going, sincere, good sense of humor, for 
fun/companionship. Interests include 
travel, theater, long walks and lazy 
Sundays. Photo/phone, please. NYM F758 
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In 1 9 8 9 This vital, masculine and suc- 
cessful exec of 59, who is 5’10”, Jewish and 
divorced, has resolved to seek the pursuit 
of happiness and joy with a fair lady! Ob- 
ject: to establish a mutually rewarding re- 
lationship for the New Year. If you are a 
comely lass with curves in the right places, 
witty, trim, adventurous and under 45, you 
should send a recent photo and phone to 
start your New Year right! NYM F489 

Pretty. Professional Redhead— 41, seeks 
passionate relationship with very bright, 
kind, funny, successful male, interested in 
arts and travel. NYM F765 

Pretty, Sensual Jewish Girl— 25, funny 
and bright, holding out for romantic, 
nonsmoking, NJ/NY Jewish man, 25-35, 
with personality. Note/phone. NYM F759 

Romantic Redhead — Adventurous, sane, 
successful, intelligent, philosophical, very 
attractive, joyfully seeks same in energetic 
man to be lover, friend, partner, 40-54, 
under 6’. Photo/note. NYM R025 

Classy, Attractive Young Widow — Slim, 
vivacious, worldly, warm, secure. Loves 
life, travel, theater, sports. Seeks love, 
friendship towards lasting commitment. 
Man, 40-52. NYM F760 

To A Special Gentleman — I have yet to 
meet: the writer of this ad has a sense of 
herself as an individual. She is charming, 
feminine and has much warmth. She is 
happy, vibrant and financially successful. 
She loves to laugh, even at herself. If you 
possess equal qualities and desire to meet 
a good-looking young 50’s Manhattan 
widow, who is ready for a serious relation- 
ship too and also knows how to make one 
work - then we should meet! NYM R026 

TV Personality — Called the prettiest, 
most popular - interested in meeting pro- 
fessional man, 35-45, interested in culture 
and humanity. Photo a plus. NYM F766 

I’m Rich, Pretty, Accomplished — If you 
can really match these qualities and are 
male, 45-58, send photo/bio. NYM F492 

Class Act Blond— 34, strikingly pretty 
Manhattan journalist, seeks man who 
wants to climb Swiss mountains, read all 
the books in the library and spend 
Sundays chasing frisky dogs. NYM F767 

Sophisticated, Classy, Sensitive — Sincere, 
self-assured woman. Attractive inside and 
out. bubbly personality with a zest for life 
and prosperity to spoil myself. Energetic, 
spunky, vivacious yet warm, tender, caring 
individual. Looking for same in man, 
40-55. Bio/photo a must NYM N457 

Sweet And Smart — Pretty and thin, well- 
educated Jewish professional, 32, with 
curly hair and nice smile, enjoys old films. 
New York Times, biking, Beatles....Seeks 
intelligent, attractive, creative Jewish pro- 
fessional male to share your interests and 
mine as we become best friends and more. 
Note/phone, photo if possible. NYM F762 

Cinderella Sought By Prince — Executive 
has slipper. Chariot awaits for your re- 
sponse. Photo, please. NYM F151 

Classy, Independent, Vivacious — 
Attractive Jewish lady looking for a Jewish 
man, 35-45, successful, athletic, confident 
and romantic with a keen mind and a 
sense of humor. Photo/note/phone. NYM 
R028 

Successful, Attractive, Professional — 
Woman would like to meet gentle man. 
55-65, who is confident, intelligent and 
caring. Photo/phone. NYM F764 



Very Attractive — 48-year-old, single, 
white, Jewish, nonreligious lady MD, re- 
cently divorced, Ll/Nassau resident, size 
12, 5’4”, enjoy music, theater, movies, fit- 
ness, golf, good company. Seeking suc- 
cessful, nonsmoking, white, peace-loving, 
educated businessman or professional 
man, 45-60 years old, to start a friendship 
with and - if the chemistry is right - for 
marriage. Note/photo/phone. NYM Y983 

Successful Attorney — 37, attractive, lov- 
ing, athletic, charming male. Enjoys 
movies, books, music, fun, conversation. 
Desires similar female, 21-35, for serious 
relationship. Kioto a must NYM N460 

Alive And Kicking In Brooklyn- 
Attractive, fun-loving Italian-American 
widow with no problems, seeks gentle- 
man, 55-65, with same qualities. Photo/ 
note/phone. NYM Y907 

Super-Handsome — Marriage-minded, ro- 
mantic Renaissance man, jazz-loving fit- 
ness enthusiast and culture junkie, suc- 
cessful white lawyer, 37, 6’, seeks bright 
beauty, 25-35. Race unimportant. Photo 
please. NYM F724 

The Last Of The Good Guys — 47-year- 
old, self-employed lawyer with ’60s 
sensibilities, 5'9”, dark hair and beard, 
nonsmoker, likes history, jazz, poetry, 
movies and emphatically Chinatown, 
seeks smart, down-to-earth, natural 
woman, 30’s-early 40’s. NYM F687 

Ambitious Manhattanite— 43, 5'10'', 185. 
Likes fine dining, repartee. Seeks very 
pretty Christian lady, 30-36, nonsmoker. 
Collegiate type a plus. NYM F674 

Accomplished NYC Artist — Pretty, in her 
40’s - looks 30’s, wants a special male in 
the picture to share quality times. NYM 
N405 

Be My Baby— This attractive, shapely, 
sensuous, 31, 5’9” businesswoman is 
ready for a man to become number one in 
my life. You're rugged, tall, dark, hand- 
some, a success, huggable, daring and 
ready to share your life. NYM F763 

Successful Jewish Male — 33, who has a 
fine personality, wants to meet an intelli- 
gent, classy lady. NYM F496 

Darryl Hannah Look-Alike — Fabulously 
wealthy, 5’6”, natural blond hair, bonded 
and beautiful teeth, body by professional 
trainer, and I look this way first thing in 
the morning. Interests include shopping, 
doing lunch, shopping, personal pamper- 
ing, shopping and listening to my favorite 
radio station, WPLJ, Power 95 FM while 
shopping. If you are an established doctor 
with a thriving practice and would like to 
share in the life style to which I am accus- 
tomed. please submit 35mm color photo 
and we'll do lunch. Will not sign a 
prenuptial agreement. NYM N459 

Manhattan Attomey/Businessman — Tall 
and attractive, 45, divorced, seeks pro- 
fessional woman, 35-42. NYM N461 

Bright, Lively Transplanted Texan — 29. 
blond, pretty, seeks energetic man. inter 
ested in the arts and life more than busi- 
ness. Letter and photo a must. NYM F768 

Single White Male— 47. 5’9”, real estate 
manager, beginner pianist, seeks creative, 
attractive, down-to-earth, nonsmoking 
woman partner (20-40). NYM N462 

Dentist— Male, 32, Manhattan, estab- 
lished, enjoys creature comforts, sense of 
humor, sex appeal, seeks woman of simi- 
lar age. Send photo/phone. NYM F689 



Attractive, Financially Secure — 
Sensuous, intelligent Christian woman 
with a good sense of humor, is looking for 
a Christian genlteman, 35-45, who is at- 
tractive, well-educated, financially secure 
and down-to-earth, for a serious relation- 
ship. Note, phone and photo. NYM F769 

Attractive, Sweet, Athletic — Adventure- 
loving VP, Jewish female, enjoys travel, 
tennis, beaches, Japanese food and ani- 
mals. Seeks creative, intelligent, exciting, 
warm, sensitive, gentle, nonsmoking man, 
Jewish, with style and old-fashioned man- 
ners, age 24-33 preferred. NYM RQ29 

Successful, Sensitive, Honest — 41, single 
Jewish man. Wall Street exec, high energy 
level, attractive, multidimensional. Enjoy 
funky to formal. Love many aspects of city 
life as well as country and beach. Passions: 
travel, great food and wines, theater, films, 
dancing, good conversation, sharing and 
laughter. Searching for attractive, sensual 
26-36-year-old, under 5'5”, warm, sensi- 
tive, honest, who has professional 
fulfillment and is ready to fulfill personal 
life with meaningful relationship. Phone/ 
photo a must. NYM F740 

Do You Have Time — For golf, skiing, 
golf, tennis, golf, dancing? Are you 40-50, 
male, very handsome, low handicap, very 
successful, professional, polished and very 
classy? I’m 42, very attractive, fit, bright 
and very accomplished. Can you handle 
this package? Please send note, photo and 
tee time. First ad? Me too! NYM F497 



Wall Street And Rock ’N’ Roll — Good- 
looking, successful Jewish male - I'm a 
6’1 ”, athletic, native New Yorker who just 
turned 30 - sincere, adventurous, spon- 
taneous and honest describe me best. 
Looking for intelligent, slim, attractive 
and adventurous female with a good sense 
of humor, to share, explore and grow with. 
No drugs or cigarettes. Photo and note a 
must. NYM R031 



A Very Attractive— Cream of crop, ar- 
ticulate black woman, with smiling eyes, 
wants to share New York Times, a 
croissant, weekend getaways and more 
with equally financially secure man. over 
35. Let's meet and talk. Send bio/phone. 
Picture would be appreciated. NYM R037 

You: Black And Slender — Me: A success- 
ful male executive, 46, 6’1", trim, athletic, 
blond and blue-eyed. Tired of dating and 
seeking a serious relationship. Photo 
please. NYM F736 

Attractive Female Attorney — Classy, 
kind, slim. Seeks caring, tall, fit Jewish 
male. MD/DDS. 33-43. NYM F498 



Handsome Advertising Executive — With 
a second career in music, Manhattan/ 
Greenwhich. This tall, athletic Wasp is old 
enough to be interesting (mid 50's) and 
young enough to keep you on your toes 
and interested. A note and photo from a 
pretty, feminine, very slender lady in her 
40’s to early 50’s would be welcome in- 
deed. Nothing ventured... NYM R038 

Older Fellow Wanted — Attractive. 
48-year-old, female psychotherapist look- 
ing for warm, understanding man, 
60’s-70’s, who has a sense of humor, for 
romance. Photo please. NYM F774 

Morton Downey I'm Not — But I am 29, 
Jewish, pleasant-looking: Central Jersey 
physician who enjoys racquetball, volley- 
ball, museums, Schwarzenegger film festi- 
vals, dusting - looking for vivacious, sensi- 
tive young lady. NYM F480 



Elite 
Introductions 

DIAL 

540 - 

PROF 

(that’s 540-7763) 

telephone 
personals for 
professionals 
and 

executives 

ONLY! 

Stop Wasting 
Time 
Call Now! 

$3.00 first min., 
50<z per addl. 



Irish Eyes— Pretty, slender, strawberry 
blond, 33. Playful sense of humor. Strong 
interest in fine arts. Good skier. Seeks per- 
ceptive, professional man with street 
smarts and social skills. Note/photo help- 
ful. NYM F725 



Attractive Asian-American Female — 37, 
MD, seeks Asian male professional, for 
friendship and possible commitment. I en- 
joy traveling, old movies, literature, his- 
tory and a good sense of humor and ro- 
mance in others. NYM F503 



Exotic Black Beauty — Foreign-bom, sen- 
suous, tall, sophisticated, world-traveled. 
Seeks tall, successful man over 40. Photo/ 
phone/bio. NYM F576 

Love Is A Magic Potion — A warm hearth, 
mystery, excitement, wonderment. Glow- 
ing young woman, join tall, established 
man. nonsmoker, 45. Smile. Photo/note. 
NYMN323 



Great-Looking — 5’9", green-eyed bru- 
nette, assertive, stylish and playful, late 
40’s, living in Manhattan, has everything 
that life has to offer except for that one 
special man. If you are a successful, se- 
cure, sensitive man with a terrific sense of 
humor, seriously ready for a second time 
around with a woman possessing the 
same qualities, then we should meet. 
Nonsmoker. NYM N439 



Ayn Rand Enthusiast — Upscale male, 
handsome, successful, high achiever who 
finds time for serious fun. Seeks classy, 
career-directed female equal. 20's-30’s, 
5’5” or under, with brains and beauty. Re- 
cent photo a plus. NYM N384 
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Pretty, Sunny, Blue-Eyed Blond — 40’s, 
seeks good-natured man for commitment 
Note/photo, please. NYM F504 

Alvy Singer Seeks Molly Dodd — Jewish 
male, 27, MD, slim, cute, insecure. Seeks 
Jewish female, 27-33, zaftig, cute, 
dysthymic, for movies, angst, marriage. 
Photo/ phone please. NYM F505 

Successful, Attractive, Fun-Loving— 
Classy Jewish lady, who enjoys the out- 
doors and is looking for a successful, out- 
going Jewish man, with charm and style, 
who is ready for sharing life and commit- 
ment, 45-55. Phone/photo/note. NYM 
R005 



Very Handsome — NJ/NY, successful 
white male, 42, 5’9“, slim, fit, over- 
affectionate, caring, supportive, sensitive, 
a blend of romance and realism. Love 
Broadway and back woods. Central Park, 
fireside dining, satin sheets. Seek com- 
plete, permanent relationship with 
special, petite, feminine, above-average 
looking gal with legs. Up to 46. Photo 
guarantees call. NYM F74-8 

Be Mine In ’89 — White, Catholic, 29, 
petite, fun-loving female. Enjoys skiing to 
dining. Seeks ambitious, friendly guy. 
28-38. Photo/phone/note. NYM F555 

Seeking Younger Man — For all seasons 
and all reasons. I’m a sensual, good- 
looking, very shapely, spirited young 48. 
This witty, warm, well-educated 
Brooklynite desires male counterpart over 
5’8” and under 52, with photo. NYM R018 

Seasoned — The right mix: wit, charm, en- 
ergy and spirit: blond, blue-eyed, 5’6", 
white single female (41), looking for a 
"together”, eager-and-able-to-travel, 
white single male bon vivant (43-53). Many 
varied interests. Send a hint of yours and 
photo. Peace. NYM F559 

A Strikingly Handsome — Musically tal- 
ented, athletic, sincere, 5’9”, 34, successful 
professional Jewish male, looking for 
bright, beautiful, 24-30 female to fall in 
love with and live happily ever after. 
Phone/photo, will exchange. NYM R006 

A Good-Looking, Stylish Producer — 
(Male, 38, 5’ 11”, 170 lbs), seeks a free-to- 
travel, tall, gorgeous, shapely actress / 
psychologist. Photo/phone. NYM D287 

Attractive Brunette Journalist — 37, tall, 
thin, Catholic - Wasp. Loves music 
(Motown, Bryan Ferry, Sinatra), art,! 
movies. Seeks funny, sincere man in his ! 
30’s/40’s. Photo. NYM F629 



Soft, Cute Psychologist — Jewish female, 
36, likes classical music, seeks Jewish man, 1 
MD, who is content with self and warm, j 
for family life. Photo/note. NYM N407 j 

Working Girl — Smart, pretty, seeks 
bright man, late 40’s-mid 50’s. NYM N347 

Home Girl — Where are you? I’m a warm, 
sincere, passionate, sensual, very real, 
29-year-old white lawyer. I’m in great 
shape, cute, mature, fun-loving, and a bas- 
ketball junkie. My musical interests in- ' 
elude, Anita, Luther, Freddy J and Grover 1 
Washington Jr. Seeking a woman of color 
with class and style, who enjoys life and 
the best it has to offer. Music, movies, con- 
certs, sports and sweet love. Sincerely, 
home boy. Photo optional. NYM F668 

Warm, Witty And Wonderful — 
Attractive and bright female, seeks male 
over 40 with similar qualities, for caring, 
sharing and fun relationship. NYM N440 



Warm And Caring — Attractive, cultured 
British lady with all the right accessories, 
seeks her male professional counterpart, 
45-55. Photo optional. NYM Y958 

Doctor, Dapper, Dude — Slim, Jewish, 
mucho guapo, part-time stand-up comic, 
musician, late 20’s, seeks sexy, beautiful, 
slim gal, 20-35, for romance avec relation- 
ship. Photo/note. NYM F703 

Sparkling, Dynamic, Affectionate — 
Internationally established lady health 
specialist, academician, 57”, long dark 
hair, shapely size 12, exotic eyes (modest?) 
39. Seek accomplished, intelligent, edu- 
cated Jewish gentleman. NYM F681 

Dynamic — Successful Wall Street CEO, 
seeks brainy model/actress type, 25-32, to 
share similar interests, world travel and 
possible relationship. Interests include 
jogging, cycling, scuba and skiing. 
Nonsmoker please. Phone and photo ap- 
preciated. NYM F669 

Attractive, Very Intelligent — Sensitive, 
romantic, humorous, athletic nonsmoker, 
32, Irish, executive - is looking for Ms. 
Right, 24-29, with most of the above traits, 
to prove that not only opposites attract. 
Note/phone, photo appreciated. PS - I’m 
much more fun in person. NYM F673 

Were You Born Between 1944-54? — I’m J 
a beautiful, emotionally and financially se- 
cure female, not looking for marriage but 
for someone to care about and who will 
care about me. I'm in my 40’s, slender, 
happy, sensual and loving. Photo a must. 
NYM F670 

Intelligent, Athletic, Marriage-Minded — 

Black professional, 35, with diverse 
interests (including marathon-running, 
classical music, biking, travel), seeks 
bright, cultured, attractive woman to 
share interests. NYM F672 

What You See Is What You Get! — I’m a 
sincere, straightforward woman who likes 
meeting new people and is open to new 
experiences. I’m 28, pretty, hard-working, 
outgoing, seeking successful Jewish man, 
28-34, who can relax and have fun. Note/ 
photo. NYM R017 

Novelist, Too Beautiful For Words — 
Sane, reliable, except during full moon 
(when I write crazy ads), looking for 
fiftyish man, capable of reading French 
menus, subtitles and directions to my 
VCR. Foreign travel, tennis and being a 
pussycat or owning one, big pluses. Bald 
spots okay except on pants or tires. Photo 
please. NYM F744 

Happy New Year — I am a bright, articu- 
late, very pretty, 33-year-old Jewish pro- 
fessional female who enjoys Puccini, Neil 
Simon, Baryshnikov, Madonna and David 
Hockney. I am looking for a marriage- 
minded, Jewish professional man to start 
off the new year. Photo/note/phone, 
please. NYM F746 

Hungarian-Born Christian — Successful 
MD, 40, 5’6", seeks a refined girl, 25-32, for 
the match of our lives. NYM N443 

Renaissance Man — 42, extremely bright, 
talented, bold, funny, athletic, tall, very 
good-looking. Seeks very bright, daring 
woman. Photo a must. NYM F676 

Willing To Share— Mind, body and soul 
and all that plastic can buy with a pro- 
fessional Jewish female who’s com- 
passionate, athletic and willing to share 
same with an intelligent, romantic, trim, 
5’8" professional, 43, Jewish male. Letter/ 
phone/photo. NYM N422 



Manhasset’s Most Eligible Bachelor — I 
lead a beautiful, exciting, happy life and 
would like to share this with you. I’m a 
young 45, Italian/ American, handsome, 
very successful, 5’ 11", slim, intelligent, el- 
egant yet earthy and fun to be with. I seek 
a beautiful, slim woman, 27-42, who is 
truly a lady and possesses class, wit and 
sincerity, for a romantic, sincere and 
hopefully lasting relationship. Photo and 
home phone a must for reply. NYM F678 

Problem-Free Life — Would like to share it 
with sophisticated, successful Jewish 
male, 50-55, with a sense of humor. I am 
pretty, intelligent, in my late 40’s (but look 
younger), successful in my profession and 
well-traveled. Photo/note. NYM F648 

Thirtysomething Jewish Widow — Loves 
skiing, tennis, the outdoors, the country, 
traveling, Italy, pasta, kids. Wants to find 
Jewish man, fortysomething, to share all 
these things with. If you are a down-to- 
earth, successful Jewish guy who wants to 
share his life with a warm, sensitive 
woman, who people say looks like Cher, 
please send photo/phone. NYM F677 

Well-Traveled JD — Tall, very pretty, cul- 
tured, Christian. Seeks similar NYC man, 
32-42, with no kids. Photo. NYM F719 

Square Man In A Round World — 

Vegetarian, 45, 6’0”, 180 lbs, no car, ten- 
ured teacher, never married, seeks 
nonsmoking, non-obese woman - open to 
age, religion, skin color. NYM F680 

Funny Forever Valentine — Sought by 
fabulous, funny female. Me: 5’7”, 
European background, strikingly attract- 
ive, adventurous, earthy, zany and loving. 
You: 35-55, sense of humor, creative, intel- 
ligent and ? I enjoy traveling, the arts, Tai 
Chi, Paris, music (rock to Bach), laughter, 
kids, cats, hugs and so much more. You? 
Rush phone/photo (preferably of yourself) 
and note. NYM F679 



Let’s Make A Deal — Wall Street pro- 
fessional possesses the commodities of 
sterling integrity, cut glass good looks and 
a heart of gold. Seeks AAA-rated female 
(20’s or 30’s). I’m fun to talk with on the 
phone and in person. NYM F446 

Asian-American Woman Wanted — By 
successful, stable NY surgeon. He is 
humorous, caring, warm, affectionate. En- 
joys the arts, dancing, brunches, cooking, 
long walks, water sports, skiing, travel. 
Your interests should be similar but not 
identical. Age between 26-40, for serious 
relationship. Phone/note/photo must. 
NYM N408 



No Time For Losers — Very attractive, 
successful, sexy 28-year-old female (nom- 
inal Christian), who's into fitness, travel, 
theater and fun, seeks special man who’s 
marriage-minded. Note/photo/phone. 
NYM R010 

Refined, Central NJ Jewish Woman — 

Offers caring, sharing and best friendship 
to a nonsmoking gentleman pushing 60 
from either direction. NYM F651 



Fellow Traveller Sought For Life — By 
slim, exceptionally attractive, natural light 
blond, 38. Let's start with a warm weather 
island in February. Photo/note/phone. 
NYMN409 



High-Caliber Entrepreneur — Handsome, 
quality individual, 48. who has the best 
this world offers, seeks a beautiful, fun- 
loving woman, 27-37, as a best friend and 
travel companion. Photo/letter /phone for 
reply. NYM F690 



The Smile Maker — Dentist, Jewish, with 
warm, compassionate manner, sense of 
humor. Seeks attractive, nonsmoking pro- 
fessional woman, 26-31, to share warm 
cuddling, mellow music and magic mo- 
ments. Note/phone/photo appreciated. 

NYMF683 

Dynamic, Sassy, Sexy — Humorous, 
petite, pretty and vivacious NJ mom, 40, 
wishes to meet an attractive, 40ish, 
nonsmoking Jewish man of distinction, 
success, humor, class. A lust for life and a 
desire for commitment and passion plus 
all the above will make me call you yester- 
day. Photo appreciated. NYM Y990 
Successful, Handsome Attorney— Age 34, 
seeks sensitive, sincere, intelligent, good- 
looking, slim, sexy, warm ‘soul mate' (age 
23-29), who possesses an inner beauty to 
match her external features and who en- 
joys traveling, swimming, good conver- 
sation, beaches, theater, walks in the 
country, reading and who is ready for a 
serious, reciprocal relationship. Photo/ 

note. NYM N367 

Young Widow, 54 — Pretty, of Christian/ 
Jewish background. Seeks man, 40-60, of 
either background or Middle Eastern, 
with character, intelligence, financial res- 
ponsibility. My interests are politics, 
drama, beaches, dinners. I love life and 
seek a relationship leading to marriage. 

Photo/letter. NYM N410 

Decent, Sophisticated Gentleman — Kind, 
wealthy, emotionally secure, enjoys the 
performing arts, travel, humorous and 
interesting conversation. Would like to 
meet a charming, pretty lady for a serious 
relationship. Letter/phone/photo, please. 

NYMN421 

Are You There? — Warm, attractive fe- 
male, 31, seeks a sensitive, romantic, pro- 
fessional man, 32-40, to enjoy the arts, 
spur of the moment adventures and deep 
conversations. A sense of humor is essen- 
tial. Note/photo. POB 893 NYC 10014 

Handsome Doctor — 29, seeks warm, ath- 
letic, beautiful woman, 24-29, for ro- 
mance. Photo a must. NYM F601 

If Commitment And Responsibility — 
Don’t scare you - then this 32, divorced, 
attractive, thin, athletic mother of two with 
a lot to offer, seeks divorced or widowed 
Jewish man, 35-45, with own cJiildren, to 
unite as one big, happy family. Must be 
successful and emotionally secure, with 
that special something. Photo. NYM F735 



Midwestern Roots — Corn-fed good looks, 
Jewish, 31 -year-old woman, seeking 
equally understated and well-bred man 
for a long walk through life. Photo ap- 
preciated. NYM N413 

Ready For Romance — Very attractive, 
successful, athletic Jewish female, red- 
head, 5’8”, 31, who enjoys sports, quiet, 
romantic dinners, seeks tall, handsome, 
successful Jewish male. 30's, for fun, ro- 
mance, we’ll see. Photo/phone. NYM 
F691 



Seeks Oriental Jewel — 27-year-old male, 
handsome, athletic, well-educated and 
financially secure. Seeks Oriental woman 
for fun and romance. Note/phone/photo. 
NYM N414 



Affectionate And Romantic — Jewish fe- 
male executive, compassionate and fun- 
loving, 32, 5’6”, slim, attractive. Seeks an 
established, sincere, warm Jewish man in 
his 30’s, for chemistry, romance, marriage 
and family. Reply with photo and phone. 
NYM F693 
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Looking For Mate — Yeah, I’ll admit it. 
I’m 35, handsome, creative, sensitive, ex- 
tremely humorous despite the sound of 
this ad. If you’re pretty, slim and into it, 
send a note and a photo. I’ll send you one 

of me, if you like. NYM F700 

A New Start— Attractive, petite college/ 
health professor, active, reformed Jewish 
widow with two Ivy college children. 
Seeks serious relationship with healthy 
man. 48-60, who shares interests: jazz and 
classical music, opera, theater, movies, ice 
cream, ballroom dancing, liberal causes. 
Note/photo and phone. NYM R012 
MD — Handsome. 40, 5’6", Jewish, likes 
antiques and car rides, looking for attract- 
ive, bright, personable woman for serious 
relationship. Photo/phone. NYM F698 
Former Nice Jewish Boy Is Available- 
Shy but funny Manhattan male, 37. seeks 
sincere, affectionate lady to share theater, 
films, Manhattan adventures and each 
other. NYM N4I7 

Champagne And Flowers — Corporate re- 
ports and the Wall Street Journal. 
Pinstripes and rock ’n’ roll. Tennis, sailing, 
karate too. Financial exec, 33, seeks warm, 
vivacious, intelligent, down-to-earth 

woman. Photo/note. NYM F696 

Elegant, Slender— Unusally attractive, 
highly intelligent and accomplished 
woman. 42. fun-loving, stable. Seeks liter- 
ate. verbal. Ivy-educated or equivalent, 
politically left of center, successful but 
kind man, tall, 40-52, with sense of humor, 
for romance, passion and marriage. Bio/ 

photo preferred. NYM F734. 

Attractive, Achieving Woman — NJ mar- 
ket manager, single, white, 38, 5’6”, trim, 
nonsmoker, Catholic, educated, 
financially secure, lively. Enjoys dancing, 
music, books, conversation. Seeks tall, sin- 
cere male counterpart, under 45, to de- 
velop friendship and a future. Recent bio / 
photo/phone. NYM F750 

Romance Not Marriage — 6’, 39. trim, 
wealthy male seeks sensual, fit, attractive 
woman who desires companionship, fun. 
Should be 30's to young 40’s. Photo/note 

helpful. POB 2707, NYC 10163 

Very Attractive, Vibrant — Sexy, slim, 
fun-loving lady seeks Jewish man of 
character. 34-48, ready to share laughter 
and the best things in life. NYM S076 

Dare To Care— Desire Jewish man, 5’9" 
plus, sincere, secure, 58-65. NYM N423 
Very Handsome— Greek-American. 
model looks, yet unpretentious, success- 
ful, self-employed professional, 37, 5’11”, 
refined and loving. Seeks soft-spoken 
nonsmoker, lean and beautiful lady pro- 
fessional. 25-35, or successful entrepre- 
neur, for serious relationship. Note/ 
phone/photo. NYM F705 

English Guy— 49, professional, humor- 
ous. handsome, is looking for attractive, 
intelligent woman for marriage and chil- 
dren. Photo, please. NYM N374 
Originally A Canadian — Now residing in 
Manhattan. I am a successful man with 
many positive and a few negative attri- 
butes but overall a good investment. I 
would like to meet a female, over 34, with- 
out any negative attributes. Photo and 
phone a must. NYM N427 

If You Are — A man, 25-40, who is career- 
minded but not obsessed, intelligent yet 
unpretentious, and enjoys diverse 
interests/activities...this like-minded 
woman looks forward to your note/ 
phone/photo. NYM F711 
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ters equal 1 line (count each letter, space and punctuation mark as a charac- 
ter). Add $20.00 for NYM Box Number. Call 212-971-3155. 



Tavern On The Green Sophisticate — Jan 
8th. Saw you but didn’t get a chance to 
meet You were wearing gold sequined 
dress, dark hair. I am very handsome, joy- 
ful, professional. Love to meet. NYM F745 

Witty, Warm Widow — 51, down-to- 
earth, interested in everything, wants to 
share everything - art, music, new places, 
laughter, life. NYM L993 



Metropolitan Alumni Club (MAC.) — 
We are a group of young professionals, 
graduates of Ivy League and similar pres- 
tigious universities. Our activities include: 
large parties, lectures, trips, classes and 
dinners. Our events are never advertised 
and admission is by invitation only. For 
further information - please send your 
name, address, alma mater and year of 
graduation. NYM R021 



The Best Parties In The World 
Are Held In Manhattan 

Each Week You Can Anend: 
Glamorous Charity Balls, Elegant Art 
Openings. Theater Benefits, Etc. 

Party With The Beautiful People. 

CALL 540-GALA 

Area Codes (212, 516, 718, 914) 

12 Ant minute. .SO each add'! min 



Non-Romantic Friendship — Sought by 
Jewish, single 44-year-old, well-read but 
not intellectual, pleasant if a little girlish 
looking; for walks in park, possibly 
theater, outings with children welcome. 
NYM N432 



Attractive, Articulate 50-Year-Old — 
Heterosexual lady, desperately seeking 
Susan, Phyllis and Natalie to share laugh- 
ter, friendship and enjoy best of NY. NYM 
N428 



East Side Dietitian — Jewish, 34. 5’7", 120 
lbs. pretty, southern, athletic, kind, caring, 
seeks handsome, fit man with a true sense 
of values, class and wit. Photo. NYM F737 

Eclectic Transformationalist — Divorced, 
45. 6’3”, single father in Washington, best- 
selling author, seeks wonderful, extremely 
attractive woman, 30’s, with passions. 
NYMN426 



Vivacious, Energetic, Blue-Eyed — 
Attractive professional lady seeks tall, ath- 
letic, successful man, for romance, 
marriage and children. 30-early 40’s. 
NYMF718 

Ivy Investment Banker — Warm, witty, 
fun and 25, seeks attractive Jewish female, 
21-27, with depth. Photo, note and phone, 
please. NYM F712 

The Real Thing — White male, 34, ex- 
tremely intelligent, highly accomplished 
professional, world traveled, passionate, 
adventurous, very attractive, at home in 
first or third world, seeks similar 
European female, 25-35, sophisticated yet 
unpretentious. Photo required. NYM 
N430 

Let’s Build A Future — I’m an A-plus, 57", 
well-built, bright, beautiful Jewish woman, 
mid 40’s. I’m a balanced blend of fun and 
frivolity, sensitivity and seriousness. I’m 
seeking a fine, strong, gentle man. under 
59, to be my best friend, lover and lifelong 
companion. NYM F751 

Pretty, Green-Eyed Blond — Slightly off- 
center, Wall Street professional, 27, seeks 
a warm, playful man with an undeniable 
love for big dogs, fresh mozzarella and a 
bit of adventure for snow angel art/Waugh 
films. Photo/note, please. NYM F714 

Pretty, Slim Brunette — 5'4”, 38, Catholic. 
Successful business career. Enjoy out- 
doors - biking, skiing, jogging, the Mets 
too. Love a good book, movies and more. 
Looking for a like-minded, family- 
oriented man to share same and other 
good things. Photo, please. NYM F713 

Pretty Lady MD — 32, 5'8’’, Jewish, with 
good heart and sense of humor, 
nonsmoker, seeks Jewish man, MD, to be 
lifelong friend and sweetheart. Photo ap- 
preciated. NYM N433 



Eugene Delacroix — Also trim. 31,6’, dark 
hair, blue-eyed, successful professional. 
Enjoys art. music, skiing and scuba diving. 
Seeks intelligent 28-35-year-old, attractive, 
nonsmoking Christian woman to share 
similar interests. Photo/note. NYM N431 



Handsome Marketing Exec — 29, 6’4”, ! 
Catholic, seeks to embark on a relation- 
ship with a warm, funny, intelligent 
woman. This is realistic isn’t it? Note/ 
photo. NYM Y995 

You Asked For It — Classy and sassy 
woman wishes to share laughs, love and 
friendship with a Christian professional 
possessing good taste and sensitivity. 
Phone/photo, please. NYM L996 

Seeking — A dark and powerful, em- 
powered, loves his kids, divorced, 45 plus, 
fun-loving, workaholic Jewish man for 
exotic. 49 years, LA entrepreneur, 
workaholic, bicoastal Jewess. Note and 
phone please. NYM N377 

Wanted: Bright, Independent Woman — 

By creative Jewish professional. 28. tall, 
dark, handsome - for the real thing. Note/ 
photo/phone. NYM N381 

Gay Jewish Male — 32, warm, sincere, 
masculine, seeks same for long-term re- 
lationship. Photo/phone. NYM Y968 

Pretty Professional — 34, romantic, dy- 
namic woman who loves to sail and ski, 
seeks similar man who knows himself and 
is capable of a committed relationship. 
Phone/photo appreciated. NYM F595 

Attorney, Slim. Feminine — Very pretty. 
35, 57", seeks male. NYM F645 

Winter Blues? — Share an early spring 
with this good-hearted, handsome Jewish 
attorney, 27 - a genuinely down-to-earth, 
thoughtful person. I love the arts, sports, 
the outdoors. You’re warm, bright, with a 
quick, easy smile. Photo, please. NYM 
F577 

Blue-Eyed, Irish-Catholic Female — (25) 
seeks bright, moral, happy male (20’s). 
NYM F406 

Pretty Lady— 45. charming, sweet, slim, 
intelligent, would like to meet interesting, 
kind, sincere gentleman as a special 
friend, 42-48. NYM F608 



Elegant, Debonair, Witty — Greenwich 
Village guy, 26. tall, successful pro- 
fessional who is conservative by day. at 
ease and lighthearted by night, seeks a 
woman, 25-35, with whom to share the 
finer things in life. Note/photo please. 
NYM F606 

Jewish Male RN — 31, seeks Jewish lady, 
age 25-35, to share good times and laugh- 
ter. If you like country walks and witty 
conversation, drop me a line. NYM F578 

Culinary/Wine Professional — Seeks tall, 
charming gentleman counterpart who is 
able to share my appreciation of the arts; 
fine cuisine/vintage wines; the sun/sailing; 
romance and commitment. I’m a former 
model. 43, tall, slim, attractive; blue eyes, 
blond hair, who places integrity first. 
Phone/note/photo a must! NYM F580 

Younger Man — Jewish MD, 33. witty, in- 
telligent, handsome, seeks attractive, older 
woman, 40-50, for friendship, romance, 
relationship. Photo helpful. NYM F581 

Construction Engineer And Manager — 
28, 6’3”, MBA. Lebanese. Seeks an edu- 
cated, quiet and slim female for romance 
and commitment. Photo. NYM F529 

My Better Half — Is honest enough to ad- 
mit 1 am his better half. Italian. 44, with 
European values - to share life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness with refined, dig- 
nified gentleman, 50 plus. Bio/photo/ 
phone. NYM F587 

Bright And Pretty — Jewish woman, 28, 
57", slim, seeks intelligent, caring Jewish 
man. 27-35, for relationship. Note/photo/ 
phone. NYM N379 

Nice Guy, Jewish Lawyer — 6’. 155 lbs, 37, 
outgoing, witty, with family-oriented 
values. Varied interests. Seek a warm, out- 
going, kind Jewish professional woman, 
27-34, for a relationship leading to 
marriage. Live in LA. NYM Y988 

Seeking Matchless Man — He desires 
meaningful relationship with an intelli- 
gent woman who combines an existential 
viewpoint with traditional Jewish values. 
He’s emotionally well-adjusted, sensitive, 
successful and has secure identity. I’m 35. 
petite, pretty, trim, playful, willful, 
nonsmoker and moderately observant; 
former journalist, now Suffolk psychol- 
ogist. NYM N368 

Attractive, Sensitive— 49-year-old, Jewish, 
successful businessman - seeks pretty, 
slim, nonsmoking lady. 30’s-40's, who 
loves movies, travel, exercise. I’m sincere 
and not afraid of commitment. If you’re 
the one, note - photo please. NYM Y994 

Gay, Attractive Professional Woman — 
Youthful 50’s, seeks intellectually alive 
nonsmoker whose interests include tennis 
theater, music, social issues, monogamous 
relationship. NYM N369 

Cultured Executive — Seeks an intelligent, 
cheerful woman. 30-40, who is not 
marriage-minded, for an exclusive re- 
lationship. Dinners, theater, sailing, travel, 
lots of companionship. Photo, please. 
NYMN372 

Dear Complex Male, Sorry I Missed — 
The play. Ordered sushi to go. worked all 
night. I like success - sometimes. Just went 
to Galapagos. Though independent, I 
missed tall, lean, athletic you: your 
humor, success, interest, intelligence, en- 
ergy; the romance, friendship. We’re alike 
- risk-takers, happy, strong, vulnerable, 
complex, but I’m shorter (5’5”, 1 10). more 
outspoken. Send photo. Love NYM N373 
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COMPETITION NUMBER 640 BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



“Seldom have I been so smitten, so utterly enchanted. ‘Moulting’ is a first 
novel with unearthly strength. Ms. Ravika betrays as much bravado as she 
does skill. Scherzo! Brava! Encore!” 

“Desiree Delong’s latest .... Wicked, cunning, brimming with damp de- 
sire, ducklings, and demimondaines. Who dares demand more? Delicious.” 

“I found myself able to put this thriller down, but only with enormous ef- 
fort, and for a very short time. A page-turner, a wonderful read. ‘Brown 
Towels’ is Oliver Pan’s best to date.” 



Above, flying leaves. Competitors are invited to play the reviewer by inventing one 
lavish (or tepid) comment as might typically be found on a book jacket. 



Results of Competition 637, in which you 
were asked to invent odd couples. 

Report: A huge turnout. The most duplicat- 
ed of entries, ingenious and, uh, not, here- 
with: Indira and John Cheever. Wind Chill 
and Max Factor. Sybil and Evelyn Waugh. 
Erich Maria and Offhand Remarque. Crepe 
de and Martin Sheen. A la Recherche du 
Temps and Frank Perdue. Hops and Ed 
Koch. Escape and Santa Claus. Heidi and 
Don Ho. Queen and Michael Faraday. Noah 
and Donald Trump. Bibi and Peter Gunn. 
Robert and Duncan Donat. Grin and Rona 
Barrett. Bowling and Muhammad Ali. Also: 
Sunset and Meryl Streep. On Easy and Meryl 
Streep. On the Sunny Side of the and Meryl. 
And No Pest and Meryl. My poor Meryl. I 
think you’re wonderful. I think the following 
are damn good, too. 

First Prizes of two-year subscriptions to 
“New York” to: 

The Unbearable Lightness Of and Brendan 
Behan 

Zachary Klurfeld, Arlington, Va. 

Don and To Boldly Go Where No Man Has 
Gone DeFore 

Erica Klein, Cleveland, Ohio 

Raisin and Skitch Henderson 

The 400 Group, Beachwood, Ohio 

Runner-up Prizes of one-year subscriptions 
to “New York” to: 

Toots Shor and Louis L’ Amour 

Louise jackson, Fall River, Mass. 

In Loco and Paula Prentiss 

Brian Bracey, Burke, Va. 

Window and Deng Xiaoping 

Scott Martinson, Wheaton, Md. 

Ma and lackie Mason 

lay Melvin, Mohrsville, Pa. 

And Honorable Mention to: 

Honorable and Jules Munshin 

Ellen Radish, Silver Spring, Md. 
sp. ment.: Miles Klein, E. Brunswick, NJ. 



Canadian and Menachem Begin 

David Titus, Chelsea, Mass. 

Woolly and D. Mamet 

Peter Heslin, Bronx 

Sine Qua and the Singing Nun 

fim Weaver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ou sont les neiges d’ and Susan Anton 

Aagot Nordby, Silver Spring, Md. 

God’s Little and Samantha Eggar 

Paula Doherty, Fall River, Mass. 

Dirty and Ted Danson 

lint Solomon, Arlington, Va.; 
Mrs. A. laffe, Norfolk, Va. 

Boo and Alger Hiss 

Naomi Freeman, Shaker Hts., Ohio 

John and Sayla Guare 

Anthony M. Brown, N.Y.C. 

Roman a and Paul Klee 

Michael Giordano, Florence. Ala. 

Safe and Gene Saks 

Rose Solomon, Arlington, Va. 

Jose Ji and Dennis the Menace 

Norman Mermelstein, Brooklyn 

Operators Are Standing and Birch Bayh 

Ben Tivolio, Austin, Tex. 

Veterinary and Dolley Madison 

Adam Bell, Alexandria, Va. 

Maitre and Ruby Dee 

Craig Wolfson, Waltham, Mass. 

Chicken Chow and Kennebunkport, Maine 
Caitlin DeBlasio, Merrimack, N.H. 

The Odd and Ted Koppel 

Annie Caren, Moraga, Calif. 

Under and Lou Rawls 

Lisa Giordano, Madison, Ala. 

George and Amper Sand 

Joe Clonick, N.Y.C. 

Oprah and Buy One Get Winfrey 

Feris Greenberger, Toluca Lake, Calif. 

What’s My and Sue Lyon 

Gaye Tutt, Duncanville, Tex. 



Horace and Gesund Heidt 

Lois Bachman, Latham, N. Y. 
similarly: Lotte Lisle, Alexandria, Va. 

Great Ball and William Safire 

Suzie Bolotin, Chapel Hill , N.C. 

Raoul and Blue Danube Waltz 

David Chasman, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Come Up and Jose Ferrer 

fill Martinson, Wheaton, Md. 

Anne and Rearview Meara 

Steven Katz, M.D., Glen Oaks, N.Y.; 
Robert Maddex, Reston, Va. 

The Scarlet Pimp and Jack Parnell 

Cathy Staff, Plymouth, Mass. 

Thou Shalt Not and Howard Keel 

lames Bell, Alexandria, Va. 

Trompe and Myma Loy 

Michael Adams, N.Y.C. 

V. and David Gates 

Susan Gottlieb, McLean, Va. 

FranQoise and Vin Rosay 

Tom Lester, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Claude De and Gary Busey 

John Seeley, University Park, Md. 

Yassir and Syngman Rhee 

M. Lubroth, Melville, N.Y. 

Claudio and Poison Arrau 

D. Mamet, Cabot, Vt. 

Toodle and Richard Loo 

Kirstin Mueller, Arlington, Va. 

Alice and Oy Faye 

Marcella Chodaczek, Greenwich, Conn. 

Saul and Portobello 

Sheila Siegel, Commack, N. Y. 

Mucho and Robert De Niro 

Seth Davis, N.Y.C. 

The Emperor’s New and Glenn Close 

Ian Leary, Chicago, III. 

similarly: Barbara Warren, Seattle, Wash.; 

M. Schulman, M.D., N.Y.C. 

Rebel and Elihu Yale 

Wendy Gottlieb, New Haven, Conn. 

Bo and Samuel Pepys 

Barbara C. Webb, Palm City, Fla. 

Arrivederci and Sax Rohmer 

Pam Mueller, Arlington, Va. 

I Double and Ruben Dario 

Mark Warren, M.D., Sharon, Mass. 

Hilda and Anatole France 

Don Kaplan, Merrick, N.Y. 

Alas Poor and Susannah York 

Ioann Gottlieb, McLean, Va. 

Give Me a Little Kiss, Will and Zita Johann 
Bill Harriman, Vernon, Conn. 
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Haasan and Jules Feiffer 

Joseph Weiss, Pt. Washington, N.Y. 

I'm So Lonesome I Could and Karch Kiraly 
Rachel Gottlieb, McLean, Va. 

A Diller a Dollar a Ten O’Clock and Gia 
Scala 

Kate Hanford, Takoma Park, Md. 

Happy and Erich Honecker 

Adam Doyle, Burke, Va. 

Contact and Kay Lenz 

Dale Dobbs, Norcross, Ga. 

Mischa and Harry Goz 

Lillian Weiser, Monmouth Beach. N.J. 

A Little Bird and King Ptolemy 

Wayne Dow, Sterling, Va. 

Three Little and Sid Vicious 

Teresa Spisak, Springfield. Va. 

Ex and Bob Cousy 

Mark Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Dondi and Orrin Hatch 

Linda Giordano, Florence, Ala. 

Mise En and Sun-Yat Sen 

Alec Billyou, Bronxville, N. Y. 

April Fresh and Morton Downey 

Harley Schnall, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Whose Life Is It and Daniel Inouye 

Karen Bracey, Burke, Va. 

Edna and Religious Ferber 

Kevin B. Robinson, N.Y.C. 

Cosmo Polly and Hippolyte Taine 

Marge Schauer, Washington. D.C. 

Up and Anjanette Comer 

Kristen Solomon, Arlington, Va. 

Tippecanoe and Ginny Tiu 

Eddie Reardon, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Greater Love Hath and Paul Newman 

lack Roemer, Princeton, N.J. 

Belly Up To and Kareem Abdul labbar 

Eta Roehm, Somerville. N.J. 

Que and John Dos Passos 

Bobby J. Ward. Raleigh, N.C. 

Puttin’ On and Lew Ayres 

Trish Haines Dayan, Stamford, Conn. 

Tina and Sing Out Louise 

Tom Morrow, N.Y.C. 

Requiem and Peter Maas 

Ben Gottlieb, McLean, Va. 

Joseph and 100% Cotton 

Bruce Karp, N.Y.C. 

God and Bill Blass 

Dolly Hecht, N.Y.C. 

James and Into the Woods 

Missy Mishcon, N.Y.C. 

Mater Do and Julius La Rosa 

Andrew Mueller, Arlington, Va. 

Happy and Alf Landon 

Carleton Carpenter. Warwick, N.Y. 

Henry and Nice Thoreau 

Product Perf. Group. Stamford, Conn, 
similarly: Trevor Tutt, Duncanville, Tex. 

Wolfgang and Hockey Puck 

lack Rose. N.Y.C. 



Whole and Yitzhak Shamir 

L. Frumkes, N.Y.C. 

Dead and Peter Pan 

Linda Bunim, Great Neck, N.Y. 
sp. ment.: Tippi Nash, Brookline, Mass. 

Genoa and Albert Salmi 

June Taubman, N.Y.C. 

Okla and Winslow Homer 

Marilyn Crystal, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Pipe and Lesley Anne Down 

Helen Belle Sidman, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Dudley and Lawn Moore 

Rosalie J. Weir. Mahopac, N. Y. 

Polo and Carl Schurz 

Roger Menell, N.Y.C. 

Otto and Pontius Pilate 

Henry Ricardo, Tappan, N. Y. 

Frederic and Home Chopin 

Bruce Ellman. Queens 

Molly and Butter Picon 

Monty Daniels, N.Y.C. 

Nosmo and Alan King 

Wayne M. Ozzi, Staten Island 

Barney and Nikolai Gogol 

Shirley Stoler, N.Y.C. 

Sex and Buster Keaton 

Jill Glass, N.Y.C. 

Wind and Malcolm X 

Tom Moloney, West Milford, N.J. 

Eraser and Edith Head 

Stephen H. Janssen, Yardley, Pa. 

Kublai and Didi Conn 

Barbara Burke, Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. 

lust Say and Yannick Noah 

Pat Seeley. University Park, Md. 

Frederick and Moanin’ Loewe 

Patty Kane, E. Hanover, N.J. 

Ave Atque and Rudy Vallee 

Henry Morgan, N.Y.C. 

Pretty Asa and Molly Pitcher 

Andy Spisak, Springfield, Va. 

Letter and Eugene Carriere 

Sally Levine, Chicago, III. 

How’m I and Lorna Doone 

Paul Giordano, Florence, Ala. 

A Fish Called and Stevie Wonder 

lames Doherty, Fall River, Mass. 

I’m a Yankee Doodle and Vincent d’Indy 
Chris Doyle. Burke, Va. 

The Horse and Descartes 

Ephraim Lemberger. Long Beach, N. Y. 



Competition Rules: POSTCARDS, PLEASE; TYPE- 
WRITTEN IF POSSIBLE. ONE ENTRY ONLY 

should be sent to Competition Number 640. New 
York Magazine. 755 Second Avenue. New York. N.Y. 
10017-5998. It must be received by February 10. Edi- 
tor's decisions are final, and all entries become the 
property of New York. First-prize winners will receive 
two-year subscriptions to New York, and runners-up 
will receive one-year subscriptions. Results and win- 
ners' names will appear in the March 1 5 issue. Out- 
of-town postmarks are given three days' grace. 




President Reagan and U S Senator 0 Amato lunching 
at Angelo s, attended to by owners Gmo and Giovanni 



The best Italian Restaurant in 
New York City is in Little Italy. 



(J F 



>A 



148 Mulberry Street 
Reservations: WO 6-1*77 




Owner FUMIKO HOSODA ^ 
welcomes you... 

"Dining at Shinbashi 
is spending an evening 
in Japan " 



Luncheon-Cocktails 
Complete Dinners 
And A La Carte 

Party Facilities, 
Credit Cards - Closed Sun. 



SMnliaslii 

280 PARK AVE. (On 48th St.) 

IV NEW YORK CITY TEL: 661 3915 J J 

(bet. Park & Madison ) 



A RESTAURANT /BAR ^ 
IN THE NEW YORK TRADITION 




■ Columbus (72-73) 
jA A 873-9400 j 



RUPPERTS 



"■=><=•< I'm smitten" 

Gael Greene 

N Y. MAGAZINE 4/M5 
Lunch Weekdays. Dinner and Music Mon-Sun 

LZjNN Qfr J 

126 West 13 Street • New York ■ 924-5182 





gm 


6th Ave cor Gram) St 

97S-9S03 


TRIPLET’S 

HOUS ANI AN 
RESTAURANT 


1 Seltter. Schmalti. 
sag creams. MUSK. 
Steak* Chops. Too 

- DINNER 7 NITES • 



6 Extraordinarily good food 9 — Esquire 

Authentic French Cuisine • Lunch • Dinner 
• Cocktails • comfortable prices ^ 

CREDIT CARDS: AE. V. MC 

Res. 575-1220 
250 W. 47 St. NYC 



ne prices 



IBipei fl) 

A MIDTOWN CHINATOWN 

Mandarin, Szechuan & Hunan Cuisine 

LUNCH & DINNER - COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
OPEN 7 DAYS - 4 PRIVATE PARTY ROOMS 

712 THIRD AVE.(45 St) Tel: 697 6775/6 
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ACROSS 

1 One who works by hand gives 
strain to a politician from the 
London area. (10) 

6 Strikes back in a fight. (4) 

9 Possessions which bring 
someone gold. (5) 

10 Quarrel with a politician 

concerning type of tenure. (9) 

12 It is the place of instruction to 
keep soldiers calm, we hear. 

(7, 6) 

14 The plane crash is caused by a 
heavy creature. (8) 

15 Changes about in being like a 
cone. (6) 

17 Seaman who gives a mark to a 
beginner. (6) 

Beats her badly, but shows 



signs of life. (8) 

21 The one who finishes off an 
aristocrat behind the trees is 
new to crime. (5, 8) 

24 Language in which noun 
operates strangely. (9) 

25 I competed like Bacchus. (5) 

26 Run for the line. (4) 

27 Constant spirit shown in the 
game. (10) 




DOWN 

1 The prophet turns up for a 
drink. (4) 

2 A man with a drink inside is 
company. (71 

3 Performer who puts painting up 
in view with a sound of sea and 
mountain. (8, 5) 

4 Abstains from music. (8) 

5 Author who sounds as if he is a 
budding one. (5) 

7 Be stimulating and demonstrate 
the truth without approval. (7) 

8 Being in the same suit, they 
cause embarrassment at court. 

11 newly married I chant 

for the priest. (13) 

13 Dispose of some property in 
Cumbria. (10) 

16 Where to express displeasure 
about part of the course being 
taken up. (8) 

18 Punishment as a sign of rank. 

20 a*. girl in this place holding 
nothing in. (7) 

22 Bird places foot on island. (5) 

23 Poems held in good esteem. (4) 



IMPOSSIBLES': ‘CUE’ CROSSWORD- BY MAURA B. JACOBSON 



1 Play divisions 
5 Half a Gabor 
8 Between auld and 
syne 

12 Bucolic 

18 Caesar’s conquest 

19 Tic-tac-toe loser 

20 Owner of Tara 

22 A sci. 

23 Impossible way to 
drive badly 

26 Impossible item to 
chew 

27 PBS’s ‘‘Reilly: 

Spies” 

28 Impossible thing to 
draw 

29 Beauty shops 

30 Gelett Burgess’s 
impossible sight 

34 Remove from 
jurisdiction 

36 After sigma 

37 Double curve 

38 Fishing pole 

39 Borscht base 
41 Some M.D.’s 
44 Jinx 

47 Ballerina Kirkland 

49 Stop, Dobbin! 

50 Nursery-rhyme 
impossibility 

54 Like some silver 

56 Glorified 

57 More tiny 

58 Impossible wave 

60 The hamstring, e.g. 

61 Destiny 

62 Cry of discovery 

63 Go, Dobbin! 

64 Boxing great 

65 Physical 
impossibility 

69 Fabric protrusion 
72 Pedro’s Mrs. 

75 Cocoon 

76 City of Turkey 

77 Undergo seepage 
80 Impossible thing 

hug 

82 Kennel pest 

83 Placed in 
juxtaposition 

84 Case for arrows 

85 Impossible 
stationery 

87 River of Austria 

88 Unit 

91 Parcels of land 



92 Hammarskjold 

93 Bryn 

94 Suffix with Capri 

95 GOP member 
98 Mountain pass 

101 Madonna statue 
104 Impossible thing to 
swallow 

107 Ranch enclosure 
110 Impossible thing to 
button 

112 Surpass 

113 Sergeant’s ‘‘relax!” 

114 Impossible edifice 

118 Island (New 

York borough) 



119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 



Author Shere, and 
family 

“ Vadis?” 

Three, in Bonn 
Baseball thrills 
avis 



Hog’s habitat 

125 Icelandic epic 



‘‘Beulah, peel me 

Mae West 

Political meeting 
Piano adjusters 
Sailing vessel 
Actress Caldwell 
Sea plea 
Tomahawk 



8 Leopold’s co- 
defendant 

9 Burn in one’s 

pocket 

10 PartofUSNA 

11 French Alpine city 

12 Ship deserters 

13 DoiT the cap 

14 Stone marker 

15 Impossible way to 

16 Parmer shahdom 

17 Gear teeth 

21 Okies’ associates 

24 Grid org. 

25 Veer off course 
31 Weathering agent 



to 




32 In Morse 

33 Skunk's defense 
35 Born, in wedding 

reports 

40 Printer’s error 

42 Versifier 

43 Disconsolate 

44 Clutched 

45 In the know about 

46 Name in the 1963 
news 

47 With exuberance 

48 Old World: abbr. 

49 Living or minimum 

50 “ Smile Be 

Your Umbrella” 

51 Figure-skating feat 

52 Impossible lotion 

53 noire 

55 Schlepp 

58 TV’s ** Team- 

59 Possess, to Burns 

61 Vittles 

62 Amorous liaison 

66 1930s labor agcy. 

67 Long migration 

68 Falls over 

70 Pusher’s buyer 

71 Fourposters 

73 Races the engine 

74 Plural of is 

78 Tiff 

79 Listless 

80 Sushi fish 

81 Neighbor of Provo 

82 Blubber 

83 Relative of onyx 

84 Math-proof abbr. 

85 Terrier feature 

86 Gas lighting 

89 Forty winks 

90 Involuntary spasm 

95 Slow the tempo 

96 Swirled 

97 Illinois city 
99 Wax eloquent 

100 Intense beam 

102 Seed covering 

103 Do tailoring 

104 Unbar, to Keats 

105 Kin oi bah 

106 la Paix 

107 Credit’s alternative 

108 Kruger of films 

109 Camera eye 
111 ‘‘Casablanca” 

heroine 

115 Brainpower abbrs. 

116 Bolt’s partner 

117 Nursery gift 
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Solutions to last week’s puzzles appear on page 1 2 3 • 



1988 Times Newspapers, Ltd., London 
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O Philip Morris Inc 1988 



SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 



16 mg "tar," 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 



topy righted material 




